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Golden NUMBER LOTTO (*!) 

4 child’s first learn-to-count game. Includes six colorful playing 
boards, and giant number cards that introduce children to the world 
of numbers. Boxed, 10” x 10” x 1%” 


Golden SPELLING GAME (*2) 
A delightful word game that makes learning to spell fun. With six 
full-color playing boards and letter titles, in a sturdy, colorful box. 


10° x 10" x 1% 


BIOLOGY (*3) 

Easy-to-understand text and pictures present biology in a way the 
young child can understand and enjoy. Contains a giant 20” x 20” 
fold-out, and full-color playing board. 3-dimensional plastic markers 
and spinner. Boxed, 10” x 10” x 1% 


THE COLOR KITTENS (*4) 

[wo simple, fun-to-play games that teach color recognition. Giant 
20” x 20” fold-out, full-color playing board printed on both sides, 
plastic markers, miniature deck of cards. Children can play by them- 
selves or in a group. Boxed, 10” x 10” x 1%” 


Golden FIRST LEARNING GAMES 


Six learning kits that teach pre-schoolers simple concepts through 
games they can play with their parents or Kindergarten teacher, and 
later with other children or alone. Each contains a Teaching Guide, 
playing board, and activity material. Created by Mary Ellen Sulek, 
of the award-winning TV pre-school program “Fun At One”, spon- 
sored by N. Y. State Board of Regents. Each boxed, 12” x 12” x 1/2”. 


NUMBERS (*5) SHAPES AND SIZES (*6) THINGS THAT GO (*7) 
COLORS (*8) PEOPLE(*¥) ANIMALS (*1\)) 


GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Division, Dept. ED- 1 
1 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

Please send me the Golden Book Games 

“ « numbers I have circled below, at the 
net price of $1.89 each, plus postage 


s 
10 
ler for Address 


1 with these City 
thin ten days SAVE! Enclose 
! postage 
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A SPECIAL VALUE... to help you say Merry Christmas to your students 
with the gift that brings the classics to life... 


PLS LOSS SSL ie 
Gilberton Company, Inc., 


OFFERS YOU 


Any Of 1604 
CLASSICS ILLUSTRATED 1D ¢ 


OR CLASSICS ILLUSTRATED JUNIOR EACH 


... any of 36 different THE WORLD AROUND US titles 20¢ each 
... any of 13 different CLASSICS SPECIAL ISSUE titles 28¢ each 


Sd 


THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER 
THE SPY 


12¢ Each HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES 
o. 53 A CHRISTMAS CAROL 
Complete set of 54 MAN IN THE IRON MASK 





103 issues for $10.95 55 SILAS MARNER 
57 THE SONG OF HIAWATHA 
THE PRAIRIE 
BLACK BEAUTY 
1 THE THREE MUSKETEERS 62 WESTERN STORIES 
2 IVANHOE 0. 64 TREASURE ISLAND 
3 THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO 7 THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS 
4 THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS AROUND THE WORLD IN 80 DAYS 
5 MOBY DICK 0. 70 THE PILOT 
6 A TALE OF Two CITIES 72 THE OREGON TRAIL 
7 ROBIN HOOD ». 75 THE LADY OF THE LAKE 
8 ARABIAN NIGHTS 76 THE PRISONER OF ZENDA 
9 LES MISERABLES 77 THE ILIAD 











10 ROBINSON CRUSOE 

12 RIP VAN WINKLE 

13 DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE 

15 UNCLE TOM’S CABIN 

18 THE HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME 


s JOAN OF ARC 
9 CYRANO DE BERGERAC 


WHITE FANG 
THE JUNGLE BOOK 
UNDER TWO FLAGS 


SS 


SEE COUPON BELOW FOR PRICES OF COMPLETE SETS 


122 THE MUTINEERS 


144 


PPI IIO IIL ISIS PLA PVA PILOT ILE FEI IID 


THE FIRST MEN IN THE MOON 


19 HUCKLEBERRY FINN io. 87 A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 123 FANG & CLAW 145 THE CRISIS 
22 THE PATHFINDER s9 CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 124 THE WAR OF THE WORLDS 146 WITH FIRE AND SWORD 
23 OLIVER TWIST 90 GREEN MANSIONS 125 THE OX-BOW INCIDENT 147 BEN HUR 
24 A CONNECTICUT YANKEE 0 THE CALL OF THE WILD 128 MACBETH 148 THE BUCCANEER 
26 FRANKENSTEIN 0. 96 DANIEL BOONE 130 CAESARS CONQUESTS 2 149 OFF ON A COMET 
29 THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER Ne KING SOLOMON’S MINES 131 THE COVERED WAGON No. 150 THE VIRGINIAN 
31 BLACK ARROW ¢ RED BADGE OF COURAGE 132 THE DARK FRIGATE 151 WON BY THE SWORD 
32 LORNA DOONE 99 HAMLET 133 THE TIME MACHINE . 152 WILD ANIMALS | HAVE KNOWN 
34 MYSTERIOUS ISLAND 100 MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY 134 ROMEO AND JULIET 153 THE INVISIBLE MAN 
38 ADVENTURES OF CELLINI 101 WILLIAM TELL 135 WATERLOO 154 THE CONSPIRACY OF PONTIAC 
39 JANE EYRE 0. 104 BRING "EM BACK ALIVE 137 THE LITTLE SAVAGE 155 LION OF THE NORTH 
. 42 SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON 105 FROM THE EARTH TO THE MOON 138 A JOURNEY TO THE CENTER OF THE EARTH . 156 CONQUEST OF MEXICO 
. 45 TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS 0. 106 BUFFALO BILL 139 IN THE REIGN OF TERROR No. 157 LIVES OF THE HUNTED 
46 KIDNAPPED >. 107 KING OF THE KHYBER RIFLES 140 ON JUNGLE TRAILS No. 158 THE CONSPIRATORS 
47 20,000 LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA 112 THE ADVENTURES OF KIT CARSON 141 CASTLE DANGEROUS No. 159 THE OCTOPUS 
48 DAVID COPPERFIELD 121 WILD BILL HICKOK 142 ABRAHAM LINCOLN No. 161 CLEOPATRA 


ON PP PY PP RP PL I PP PP PP PT A PS I PT I PT I A A SP I PS PT I PT PT I I PS PP I PT PS PT I PT 


_—-- -——— No. 511 PUSS-N-BOOTS No. 530 THE GOLDEN BIRD 550 THE SINGING DONKEY 
if srcs 12¢ Each No. 512 RUMPELSTILTSKIN No. 531 RAPUNZEL 551 THE QUEEN BEE 
| 513 PINOCCHIO No. 532 THE DANCING PRINCESS 552 THE THREE LITTLE DWARFS 
Complete set of No. 514 THE STEADFAST TIN SOLDIER No. 533 THE MAGIC FOUNTAIN 553 KING THRUSHBEARD 
57 issues for $6.25 No. 515 JOHNNY APPLESEED No. 534 THE GOLDEN TOUCH 555 THE THREE GOLDEN APPLES 
No. 516 ALADDIN AND HIS LAMP No. 535 THE WIZARD OF 02 556 THE ELF MOUND 
No. 517 THE EMPEROR'S NEW CLOTHES No. 536 THE CHIMNEY SWEEP 557 SILLY WILLY 
501 SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN DWARFS No. 518 THE GOLDEN GOOSE No. 537 THE THREE FAIRIES 558 THE MAGIC DISH 
502 THE UGLY DUCKLING No. 519 PAUL BUNYAN No. 539 THE ENCHANTED FISH ; 559 THE JAPANESE LANTERN 
503 CINDERELLA No. 520 THUMBELINA No. 540 THE TINDER BOX 560 THE DOLL PRINCESS 
504 THE PIED PIPER No. 524 THE WILD SWANS lo. 541 SNOW WHITE AND ROSE RED 569 THE THREE GIANTS 
_ 505 THE SLEEPING BEAUTY No. 525 THE LITTLE MERMAID fo. 542 THE DONKEY’S TALE No. 570 THE PEARL PRINCESS 
506 THE THREE LITTLE PIGS No. 526 THE FROG PRINCE . 545 THE GLASS MOUNTAIN No. 571 HOW FIRE CAME TO INDIANS 
. 507 JACK AND THE BEANSTALK No. 527 THE GOLDEN-HAIRED GIANT 546 THE ELVES AND THE SHOEMAKER No. 572 DRUMMER BOY 
509 BEAUTY AND THE BEAST No. 528 THE PENNY PRINCE 548 THE MAGIC PITCHER No. 573 THE CRYSTAL BALL 
510 LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD No. 529 THE MAGIC SERVANTS . 549 SIMPLE KATE No. 574 BRIGHT BOOTS 


PE PS PY PY PY PEPE PS PE PY CR AS PP PS DAT PE OP CP PS PS PA OP PR PE PE EIS PIS PEE PE PG IG IE PE PSIG IE 
20¢ Each THE STORY OF FESTIVALS , 1A] 28¢ Each THE ROYAL CANADIAN MOUNTED POLICE 
THE WORLD THE STORY OF SCIENTISTS C ssic CROSSING THE ROCKIES 
AROUND US| Complete set of THE STORY OF JUNGLES YASSIC' Complete set of BLAZING THE TRAILS WEST 


36 issues for $6.75 THE STORY OF COMMUNICATIONS SPECIAL IssuES| 13 issues for $3.25 MEN, GUNS AND CATTLE 














THE STORY OF DOGS THE STORY OF PRESIDENTS THE ATOMIC AGE 

THE STORY OF INDIANS THE STORY OF BOATING THE STORY OF JESUS THE STORY OF AMERICA 

THE STORY OF HORSES THE STORY OF EXPLORERS THE TEN COMMANDMENTS ROCKETS, JETS AND MISSILES 
THE STORY OF RAILROADS THE STORY OF GHOSTS ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE THE WAR BETWEEN THE STATES 
THE STORY OF SPACE THE STORY OF MAGIC a THE ROUGH RIDER TO THE STARS 

THE STORY OF THE FBI THE STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR 
THE STORY OF PIRATES HIGH ADVENTURE 

THE STORY OF FLIGHT THE STORY OF WHALING 

THE STORY OF THE ARMY THE STORY OF THE VIKINGS 


THE STORY OF THE NAVY THE STORY OF UNDERSEA ADVENTURES GILBERTON co. INC.. SCHOOL DEPT. 


THE STORY OF THE MARINE CORPS THE STORY OF HUNTING 
THE STORY OF THE COAST GUARD THE STORY OF FOR GOLD AND GLORY 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 


THE STORY OF THE AIR FORCE THE STORY OF FAMOUS TEENS 
THE STORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION THE STORY OF FISHING 

THE STORY OF PREHISTORIC ANIMALS THE STORY OF SPIES 

THE STORY OF THE CRUSADES FIGHT FOR LIFE 
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Enclosed is $ to cover the following: 
copies of Classics Illustrated at 12c each as indicated 
copies of Classics Ill. Junior at 12¢ each as indicated 


copies of The World Around Us at 20c¢ each as indicated 


i . be Setene 6 *hrist ft opie f Classics Special Issues at 28c ez as cate 
Most teachers certainly intend to give Christmas gifts WHAT BOOKS ARE AVAILABLE copies of Classic pecial Issues at 28c each as indicated 
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OF ALL times in the school year, December is the month that crea- 
tive hands have a special purpose when making something. And 
though you may shun individualizing in other areas, supporting 
the child in his desire to make something that reflects himself may 
well be the greatest Christmas gift you can give him. 

Start with the gathering of materials. This is a generous thing to 
do, for it is time-consuming. A variety of materials gives children 
confidence as well as ideas. It’s a way of saying you believe in 
them—in their ability to plan, to select, and carry through. e e 

You will need flexible groupings. Some children will be ready to ¢ re Cc t { Vi ty 
go, or to be alone to think out their goingness. Talk- 
ing with the others in small groups will prove more 
helpful than an all-class discussion on “what we can 
make,” 

Teachers often group by materials—for example, all 
the children who want to work in clay. Try a new 
idea—grouping homogeneously by creative progress. 
Then you avoid the prima—the dominant child who 
outplans, outtalks the others. And the results will be 
less stereotyped. With five children talking clay, you 
are likely to end up with five pinch pots. But with five 
talking about what they can make . . . anything can 
emerge. 

Subtle direction is very different from doing the 
planning. The first is warm and sustaining, while the 
second is actually degrading. Children readily capitu- 
late to adult ideas—why not? Then they are sure to 
please. After they’ve done it several times, it becomes 
easier and easier, and no real learning takes place. 

Inspire your group to create by pulling or carving 
out as well as by putting together. Trying to envision a 
finished figure in the block of clay or soap makes new 
and exciting demands on the child. (Sawdust, glue 
powder, and water, cooked up and molded in slabs 
about ten inches thick, is cheap, easy to carve from, un- 
likely to chip. The child can cut off a piece for his own, 
and if he needs to start again, it’s not a great loss. ) 

During the making time, aloneness and togetherness a 
must be balanced. The first is the greatest, the second 
relieves tensions and makes sharing possible. “Should I paint this 
red, Miss Adams?” “I don’t know. Let’s ask Joe what he thinks.” ] @ 

But be careful not to disturb Joe if he’s at a point where he needs 

to resist distraction, for a child can pour himself completely into 

what he is doing. The idea is his and his alone. It need reflect no [Ce] S 
system of thought, no subject discipline. He can utilize every part 

of himself in its construction. 


This is why you must be courageous with both parents and peers. 


Make that carved rabbit with the crocked ear (Continued on page 84) 
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SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 
Custom Made For Early Grades 


APPROVED 





4’ GIANT WORKING THERMOMETER 


At last an authentic working model large 
enough to see across the room. The only ther- 
mometer that meets ali the specifications of 
NDEA No. 4190 Giant Thermometer. Movable 
piastic indicator converts Fahrenheit to Cen- 
tigrade. Boiling and freezing points indicated. 
Available in 3 styles suited to varying grades. 
$2660 Thermometer for Kindergarten-1st 
Grade. Fahrenheit only in 5° intervals. 
$2670 Thermometer for 2nd-Sth Grade. Fahr- 
enheit only in 2° intervals. 

$2660 Thermometer for 6th-12th Grade. Fahr- 
enheit and Centigrade scales. Each $9.95 


MAGNETIC WEATHER MAP 
21°X 28" outlined map of U.S., silk screened 
on mylar (cannot be torn) plastic sheet, in- 
cludes 20 magnetic rubber weather symbols 
and fronts. Map can be taped to any metal 
surface or our own Magneboard. 
$5970 Poster and Magnetic Symbols 
N1450 Magneboard (24” X 36”) 
with easel stand 


$4.95 
$7.95 


wv 
MOBILE SCIENCE LABORATORY 

Features a 24°X%42” formica top, two 12°K%24” 
drop leaf formica top extensions, to provide 
24°%54" area with additional space for two 
burner hot plate flush with working surface. 
Four 24° X24" shelves for storing science 
units. Two 8°X24” drawers. High quality ply- 
wood construction beautifully lacquer finished. 
42950 (hot plate not included) $99.50 


Above items are F.0.B. Cranbury, N. J. warehouse 


Write for 80 page catalog of other 
NDEA approved exclusive items 


CREATIVE 
PLAYTHINGS 


INC. bept. Dept. 1-12 


P.O. Box 1100 
Princeton New Jersey 


———————————— 
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I pont know whether Ashley Montagu 
coined the phrase “receptiveness 
to beauty,” or just enriched it. But 
I am borrowing it to suggest that 
deepening your children’s receptive- 
ness to beauty would be a fine goal 
for this month. 

The most seemingly prosaic child 
ean perceive the beautiful—be it ex- 
pression, deed, the world around us, 
or the work of one’s hands. Too often 
our limiting judgments stymie chil- 
dren. Instead, we must recognize their 
power to expand, to go deeper, to 
reach higher. Making this possible is 
the true role of a teacher. 

Help your girls and boys to look, to 
laugh, and to love. Let them feel, and 
freely express their feelings. Give 
them opportunities to be responsive. 
Each of them can be 
receptive to beauty. 

The early Romans 
called the beginning 
of winter Saturnalia 
and celebrated it as 
their main winter holi- 
day. A principal, to 
inspire research on 
the part of his sixth- 
graders, sent them a 
message about observ- 
ing Saturnalia with 
suitable ceremonies. Some of the chil- 
dren thought he was talking about a 
new rocket. Others tried looking up 
man-made satellites. Not a child (or 
the teacher) thought of any possibility 
except missiles, satellites, or space 
travel. The principal was embarrassed 

celebrating the beginning of winter 
seemed suddenly flat alongside a trip 
through space. 

It was Christmas Day, 1776, when 
Washington crossed the Delaware. I 
wonder how that daring act stacks up 


“Ot 


Merry Christmas 
: from the «-€ 
Instructor Staff 


with the exploits of Alan Shepard in 
the minds of our children, and what 
effect that space trip will have on 
social studies. 


Where is the greatest percentage of 
teachers who use The Instructor? Ac- 
cording to the latest figures, an 
Instructor goes to one out of every 
three elementary teachers in Hawaii. 
Close on its heels are Montana and 
Nebraska. And despite the old proverb 
about success in the home territory, 
our record in New York State is 
better than one out of four. Actually, 


nationwide the magazine is pretty 


close to that one-in-four figure, and 
it’s far ahead of any other elementary 
teacher’s journal. This is bragging, | 
know, but maybe you will consider it 
a touch of holiday spirit. 


John Greenleaf Whittier, one bleak 
winter day, wrote, 

“The sun that brief December day 
Rose cheerless over hills of gray 
And, darkly circled, gave at noon 

A sadder sight than waning moon.” 

Last year a child in Sadie Arman’s 
fourth grade in Los Angeles thought 
Whittier had been unduly somber, 
and changed him to read, 

“The sun that bright December day 
Rose bright and cheerful, there to stay 
And as it circled it gave at noon 

A friendly warmth like that of June.” 

At first Sadie thought genius had 
been at work. Then she wondered if 
she should rebuke this bright but 
slightly brash child. Instead, she wrote 
to The Instructor. How would you an- 
swer her? Should she have praised the 
verse? Or pointed out that the change 
was at best a parody? Or suggested 
that the child leave JGW untouched? 

I must confess that the biggest point 
I got from the whole matter is that 
the winters in Los Angeles are a little 
warmer and friendlier than those 
in Massachusetts. Given balmy LA 
weather, John might have turned out 
a verse that the Chamber of Commerce 
would have adored. 


In the past we have heard of some 
queer Christmas gifts being received 
by teachers. Here are a few: A good- 
luck potion to wear around the neck 
during the coming year; a laying hen; 
a lace-encrusted purple garter; a par- 
akeet sans cage; a red wig. 

Never have we had such a strong 
response on one side of a question as 
we did this month in favor of giving 
gifts to teachers. Although there seems 
to be a growing effort to stop this 
practice, sentiment in favor of it was 
expressed rather evenly from all parts 


of the U.S.A. 


When you return to school after 
Christmas vacation, it will be the year 
1962. As a teacher, I was always grate- 
ful for the New Year. It gave me a 
chance to put away some of the old, 
and to ring in a fresh beginning. So 
make the most of your holidays! Put 
behind you all that has happened. 
Breathe deep of life, drink in some- 
thing new and different. Then go back 
to school with a New Year lilt in your 
soul as well as in your eye. 


Wary 2. Buren 
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about guarantee 


r-------FOR $100 to $1000-CUT OUT AND MAIL TODA yp---| 


Dial Finance Company, Dept. N-20 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made 

I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 

whatsoever. 

On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? 


Number of months 
you receive salary 


Amount you want to borrow $...... 


Amount earned 


Age............* per month $...... ™ - 


Name and address 
of school you teach ‘ 
Previous 
employment 


How long with 
present employer...... 
Husband or wife's 
employment 


Salary 

per month $ 
To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name) 
Bank you deal with (Name) 


Town 
Town 
Monthly payments? $ 


What security on bank loan? 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company 


LE CUvLThCUlUlUt“‘i‘ 


or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 
-- (Add.) 


Pay rent or real estate 
CY ES eee 


Purpose of loan 


You can borrow 
knowing you are 
and mail it 


only 


No mortgages on car, furniture or 


installments pay loan out of 
’ayments budgeted to fit your 
and you pay only 


no longer! 


privacy of your 
ents or credit managers 
strict privacy. 


Monthly payments include both 
interest and principal: 


Select your Loan 


to $1000.00, ready needs here 


from the privacy of your home 
applying for a loan. Just sign the 
Your re quest tor a loan will receive 


CONFIDENTIAL 


board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 

none of these people will 
know you are applying for a 
Dial Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 


- any amount, up 


Cash 24 
You Get Months 


Cash 24 
You Get Months 


$100 /|$ 593'$600 $324 
200/ 11 700) 3723 
300| 1749, 800) 4193 

400| 2275; 900) 465 
tranmaction i compietetyeon- | 500| 2769] 1000 512 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction, Our 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart: then rush application. 


@ DIAL, France Company 


Ro 410 KILPATRICK BLDG., DEPT. N-20, OMAHA 2, NEBR. 


at once. 


School 


no co- 


Income, 





Forme rly State Finance Company 


Over Sizty Years of Service OUR GUARANTEE 


If for any reason you return 
the money within 10 days 
after the loan is made there 
will be no charge or-cost 


only 








all the debts that I have: 
Paying 
Per Mo, 


The following are 


Full Amount 
I Still Owe 





To Whom Owing Address 


| 
| | 
| 


INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 


FILE 
for our confidential files 


Name of Relative . (Relationship) 
SS eee 


Street...... 
Name of Relative.... . (Relationship) 


ID cicitccinsvttiteeiens 


Street 


Name of Relative . (Relationship) .. 


Street.. ae 


Name of Relative .. (Relationship).......... 
Street Town ; State . Occup 

The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that it 

any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 

Street 


Sign Full 
Address........ 


Name Here... 





Ce EE 





TO (Mail with eee) T 





IN CONS SIDERATION o an made t DIAI FINAN | called 
DEA at On Nebraska, the An I v i at right wit 
: Aye . re payal n2 on atherwint it - h 


PERSONAL 





SELECT and Vv YOUR LOAN HERE. Amount of loan is total 
amount desired, including present balance, if any 





| Check the 
AMOUNT | MONTHLY Amount You | AMOUNT 
OF LOAN| PAYMENT Want | _OF LOAN 


S100 | § 593 $600 | 
mo | io | { Oe | 37.23 
0 | 1749 ooo | 4193 | 
mo | 275 900 | 4659 | 
50 | 27.89 1000 | 51.24 


Check the | 
Amount You 
Want / 


MONTHLY 
PAYMENT 


$3249 





















































HERE 





SIGNATURES 
REQUIRED 


Date of This NOTE | First Payment Due Dat ‘| 


Amount of LOAN Menthly PAYMENT 
$ $ x _Months 








4 and wife mu 


t 
! 
i 
' 
! 
i 
i 
i 
i 
! 
i 
4 
a 
i 
i 
! 
i 
i] 
I 
! 
; Amount you owe bank? $ 
! 
u 
I 
! 
i 
i 
I 
i 
i 
! 
I 
! 
I 
I 
! 
! 
1 
i 
1 
I 
! 
I 


ncpanasunenendndpanendsepepenennesepenen RETURN THIS FORM. PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING 


ee ———- 
Use above spaces for LOAN AMOUNTS or TERMS not covered by Examples 


st personally sign 
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ARTICLE OF THE MONTH 


economics 


tor grownu 


| * ECONOMIST has just spoken to a group of teachers, giving a 
brief explanation of inflation, the recession, or perhaps the gold 
problem. He has ended with the hope that more economics will be 
taught in the schools. He is sure it can be. Warm-hearted listeners 
have gathered around him to say that they find economics “just 
fascinating!” Now here are the comments I imagine I overhear— 
after the speaker has gone! 

“It was very interesting and all, but, to tell the truth, I didn’t 
understand it.” 

“Economics is beyond me 

“I teally don’t see how he expects us to teach it when we don’t 


I was never very good at arithmetic.” 


understand it ourselves.” 

“I took a course in economics at college but all I remember is 
that the second ice-cream cone is not as tasty as the first. I already 
knew that.” 


NOW I have a comment! How is it possible for intelligent people 
to use economic ideas and terms all the time and yet know so little 
about economics and feel so unsure about the subject? 

The answer is both simple and complicated. The simple part is 
that most adults—many of those teaching the social studies and 
nearly all elementary teachers 
They innocently assume that if they make a living, buy and sell, 
spend, save, and pay taxes, they understand all that there is to 
know about economics. In a word, they mistake eating for the -ci- 
ence of nutrition. 

The answer is more complicated if they “had” a course in eco- 
nomics and “didn’t get it.” Admittedly, college instruction at the 
sophomore level is far from adequate. It is a great problem to pre- 
sent the principles of a subject in a survey course and make them 
insightful, sufficiently full, and lasting. A few extra courses may 
help but they do not produce a professional economist. 

Majoring in economics, under the proper circumstances, could 
create at least semiprofessional competence. But at present few in 
the social studies do major in economics. Even if they did, given 
the comprehensive nature of the social studies, they would still 


never had a course in economics. 


need equal orientation in the other social sciences 

The challenge, then, is to provide insight, orientation, and work- 
ing competence within the confines of an introductory course. Can 
it be done? Only extreme modesty on my part prevents me from 
saying, “I’ve done it!” 
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Professor of Economics 
Ohio State University, Ohio 


and kids 


FIRST of all, the teacher needs confidence that he knows what 
economics is. A dictionary definition is obviously not enough, and 
yet, oddly, college texts, either short or long, also fail to provide 
a reassuring, natural orientation. What is the “forest” in the midst 
of all those “trees”? In a word, what are the big ideas, the most bas- 
ic notions? Equally important, how are these basic notions re- 
lated to each other to form a unit of knowledge? 

Once these notions are recognized and understood, the teacher 
not only feels comfortable about the subject but is prepared and 
guided in teaching it. Even more, such an orientation around a few 
basic, related ideas makes it possible for elementary teachers to 
recognize and begin to emphasize them. Finally, such fundamental 
ideas provide the basis for curriculum development. 


Economics is concerned with three big, basic notions. First, 
there is the basic circumstance of scarcity. We just do not have 
enough goods and services to satisfy all of our wants and needs. A 
kindergarten child suspects that; a high school senior might do some 
constructive wondering about it. But how can we get more goods 
and services? By division of labor, by the use of tools and machines 
(real capital), by proper motivation in labor and management, by 
research, and through the imaginative use of government. 

Each of these ideas is already being taught. To some degree 
they can be learned at all levels. The economist argues that they 
can be brought together as a unit in economics, giving them in- 
creased meaning and at the same time extending and fortifying 
the foundation for greater comprehension. 


f equal importance with the notion of scarcity is the recogni- 
tion that goods and services, so to speak, flow out of farm, factory, 
and doctors’ offices. Those who help to create these goods and 
services receive wages, interest, rent, and profit for their contri- 
butions and these payments provide them with a flow of money to 
buy what they have helped to produce. The two flows represent 
the nation’s income (the Gross National Product, sometimes 
known as GNP). The important economic term is income and 
the basic idea is flows. If the teacher sees the idea of income, it is 
not difficult to show that the first-grader’s (Continued on page 71) 





MENO LOVENSTEIN 


This is the year to 
experiment with 
programed learning 


A Message from TMI-GROLIER to 
Teachers and School Administrators 


Educators and school administrators are generally 
agreed today that programed learning is certain to be 
broadly adopted in the nation’s schools in the coming 
years. 

The basic questions no longer concern the merits of 
programed learning, but, rather, the best methods and 
materials for introduction in the specific circumstances 
of each school system. 

And this is a matter which each school system must 
establish for itself. There is much data and experience 
available, and many types of materials. Not only must 
these be objectively evaluated under classroom condi- 
tions, but educators will want to resolve such questions 
as: Should programs be used with—or without—ma- 
chines? ... Should programs be used by all students 
in a class? by advanced students only? by the least 
advanced? ... What should be done with students who 
finish a program in less than the normally allotted time? 
..- Should teaching machines and programed courses 
be substituted for conventional methods of instruction? 
to reinforce them? to supplement them? 

By familiarizing themselves now with the theory of 
programed learning, experimenting with ways of using 
machines and programs in the classroom, and methods 
of fitting programed courses into the curriculum, edu- 
cators will make it possible for subsequent adoption to 
be accomplished with a minimum of uncertainty and 
disruption. 


TMI-GROLIER Materials Incorporate Findings of 
School Research 


Many of the questions that will naturally occur to 
educators have already been broadly investigated by 
TMI-GROLIER programing and field testing facilities. 
Our materials now incorporate innovations and im- 
provements suggested by both our cooperative research 
activities with several of the country’s leading school 
systems, and by information derived from the inde- 
pendent experimentation of hundreds of individual 
schools. For example, we find that regional differences 
and high rate of change in some of the sciences make 
it preferable, for the present, to program elements of 
certain subjects, rather than curriculum years. We 
believe that multiplication and division, fractions, addi- 
tion and subtraction, for example, should be programed 
independently, rather than as second, third, or fourth 
grade arithmetic. Treated as modular curriculum units, 
these programs can be easily adapted to a wide range 
of teaching situations. 

In addition to improvements made in the basic pro- 
grams through school evaluations, TMI-GROLIER will 
shortly be marketing a new version of its basic MIN- 
MAX Teaching Machine—the Mark II—which will in- 
corporate design features that schools have told us are 
essential, e.g., automatic paper feed and re-usable pro- 
grams. Our programing facilities in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, (Teaching Machines, Inc.) operate under the 


personal supervision of men who are acknowledged lead- 
ers and pioneers in the field. TMI-GROLIER’s current 
programs provide a wide range of subjects chosen to 
indicate the rich possibilities of the new medium. Thir- 
teen basic courses in programed learning have been 
completed and thoroughly tested.* Eventually TMI- 
GROLIER programs will include virtually every subject 
in the elementary and secondary school curricula. 


A Challenge — And Opportunity — 
For The Coming Year 


The experiments which schools are now conducting, 
and will conduct in the coming months, are helping to 
prepare the way for one of the most important advances 
in the history of education. Enlightened educators rec- 
ognize that the process is a lengthy and complex one 
and that to defer experimentation now may result in 
undesirable lags later when broad adoption is generally 
indicated. 

TMI-GROLIER is eager to assist in programs of 
controlled experimentation by schools during the com- 
ing year, and to facilitate—in every possible way—the 
sharing of meaningful classroom experiences. 

To that end, we are developing a wide variety of 
materials. If you would like to be placed on our mailing 
list to receive them, write to us under your school let- 
terhead, Our educational consultants and field repre- 
sentatives are prepared to offer invaluable advice and 
assistance. In addition, we are constantly publishing 
literature on various aspects of programed learning 
and its implications to teaching and teachers. Write for 
a list of these publications to Dept. 79. 


*These tested TMI-GROLIER programs are availabie in 
quantity for immediate delivery: 


MODERN ENGLISH SERIES: Spelling 

MODERN ENGLISH SERIES: Punctuation 

ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC SERIES: 
Multiplication & Division Facts 

ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC SERIES: 
Decimal Numbers 

FUNDAMENTALS OF ALGEBRA 

FUNDAMENTALS OF ALGEBRA II 

INTRODUCTORY STATISTICS 

FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC 

FUNDAMENTALS OF ELECTRICITY: 
Direct Current 

BASIC GERMAN READING 

BASIC SPANISH READING 

3ASIC RUSSIAN READING 

BASIC HEBREW READING 


TEACHING MATERIALS CORPORATION 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
A Division of GROLIER, INCORPORATED; 


tPublishers of Encyclopedia Americana, The Book of Knowledge, 
and other basic educational materials. 
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This is the most wanted book of its kind 
ever to see print.” 
Anne D. Mackey, Chairman 
Desert ment of Physical Education 
Hunter College, New York, N.Y 


TEACHER’S DANCE HANDBOOK 


No. 1—Kindergarten thru 6th Year 
= KULBITSKY and KALTMAN 
i t an authoritative COMPLETE 
ry and method for the grade 
r Song Plays. Play Party 
r with back 
uitst fi 


is als 


ORDER BY MAIL, only $6.50 Post Paid 


Available only from FOLKRAFT 


1167 Broad St. Newark 6, NJ. 











School regulations shou 
forbid children givir 
Christmas gifts to their teache: 


Yes Have you ever seen the hurt in an underprivileged child's 
eyes as he watched a /uckier classmate present his gaily 


wrapped gift to the teacher? Or felt a shy little hand tugging at your 
skirt as a child whispers anxiously that he couldn't bring a Christmas 
gift today but will try to get one later? Many families cannot afford 
presents for each child's teacher. Why should the little one suffer be- 
cause he has no gift? 

Gifts are often a duty or obligation even for more fortunate families. 
Sometimes they are prestige- or favor-seeking bids on the part of the 
parents. Often the child has no choice in the selection. Perhaps he has 
no desire to give a gift af all. 

I've received lovely gifts children have made—awkwardly sewn pin- 
cushions or three pretty rocks in an empty tobacco pouch. They were 
given with love, free from any pressure or adult influence, for they 
weren't given at Christmas. 





“T'll never 
forget the time.: 


You'll say that often after a trip 
with a Perciva. Grove in Europe! 


In Europe, it isn’t what you see...so 
much as whom you see it with! When 
you're with a good crowd, every day’s 
travel is fun. For eight years Percival 
Groups have attracted congenial folks 
You learn to expect the unex- 
pected, too. That's because Mr. 
Percival arranges for you to go to 
out-of-the-ordinary places. Adven- 
tures seem to pop up en route 
Percival Tours take care of you thru 
Europe, the Middle East, around the 
World...currency, languages, customs, 
taxes, luggage, transportation, tips, 
menus and hotel service. Your Tour 
Conductor becomes ycur friend as well 
as guide. He is at home in Europe. He 
makes you feel “at home,” too! 


Marcine Shuch 


Phoenix, Arizona 





| cannot understand how we can deny an elementary school 

child the pleasure he receives from giving a present to his 

teacher. This is not a frivolous pleasure! It is a necessary one! It is impor- 

A Group leaves every week, tant to the devel lopment of the child to have the experience of feeling 

April through October, 1962 good" when doing something for someone else. It is the very heart of 

You travel throughout Europe with 20 Ch ‘etrnas 

wr so friendly, interesting companions. WIS os. : » 

Can we teach reading and not let the children read? Then how can we 


(Some have done several Percival Tours 
before.) Your private motor coach is 


de luxe.” It takes You right to every 
spot on your itinerary 

For the best fun anyone ever had on 
a European tour, mail the coupon for 
Mr. Percival’s newest booklets. Then 
you and your Travel Agent can make 
plans for YOU in Europe! 


“ beneiwal 


r Free Literature from our Nearest Office:-— 


| PERCIVAL TOURS, INC. Dept. ns} 

| 183 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y | 

712 S. Curson Ave., Los Angeles %6, Calif 

}4 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill | 

Tell me about those happy groups you take | 

n exciting privat oach tours to Europe 
Middle East Around the World 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
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Next Question 





promote giving and forbid the children to give? Will the school play its 
role in developing thoughtfulness, tenderness, and consideration for oth- 
ers if we stifie these first important acts in children? 

How about an art period in which the children may make something for 
a friend? This is the teacher's opportunity to show that the made gift re- 
flecting the child's own self is the most cherished kind. Children need not 
suffer from gift-giving—instead they can benefit from the aura of friend- 
liness and selflessness around them. 


Lucille Williams 
Barberton, Ohio 


After-school departure time 





for teachers should be optional 


NO! Christmas gift-giving to teachers should not be banned. 
So said many of you in a three-to-one margin over your oppo- 
nents. In every state the noes outvoted the yeses, even from 
school districts where the practice has been discontinued. The 
yeses concentrated on not humiliating nongivers. The noes 
talked about inherent rights in a democracy and the fallacy of 
suppressing the holiday spirit. 


NO<..The school should regulate the teacher who shows the 
gifts of the youngsters and makes those who could not 
afford to give or did not care to give feel guilty. Ada 
Taylor, Carlsbad, California 


NO... Few school administrators refuse gitts trom tI 
staff. So why forbid boys and girls to give ¢g 
teachers? Ella T. Quinn, Greenwich, New Y 


a Why teach a program of sharing and g¢ 
all for eight months of the year, and the 
dren from giving a present in December 
desire? Margaret Cleary, Madison, Wisc 


YES... Without gifts, we can enter the holiday season with a 
feeling of equality and give our attention to the giving 
of ourselves. This is far more important than the gifts 


AA 


only money can buy. Dorothy Lewis, Standish, Michigan 


NO... Giving a gift to the teacher shows appreciation for the 
teacher. It is an encouragement to her. It is like a little 
"thank you.” Donna Schettler, Omaha, Nebraska 


NO .../ watch the shy child blossom and grow and feel impor- 
tant as | open his "special gift" for me. Joan S. Bacso, 
Fairview Park, Ohio 


NO ... Sugar-coating life for a child is a detriment to his per- 
sonality. Somewhere, somehow, he must learn that no 
matter how expensive the gift he can buy for the teach- 
er, there is someone who can afford a more expensive 


one. LeVerne Shell, West Glacier, Montana 


YES ... What happens to the special teachers in art and music 
and physical education? How do they feel when the 
classroom teachers receive so many gifts and they re- 
ceive none? Teresa Bancroft, St. Louis, Missouri 


NO... After all the handmade ‘gifts’ we send home to the 
parents, don't they deserve an equa! opportunity to 
retaliate? Margaret Ann Panzak, Fowler, California 


YES ... Many times in my twenty-three years of teaching | have 
witnessed the giftless child's embarrassment as his fellow 
students inquired, "And what did YOU bring the teach 
er?" Mary O. Carhart, Norfolk, Virginia 


NO... "No Santa Claus, Virginia?’ Even in the skeptical, auto 
mated, atomic age of 1961, Santa still exists in the 
hearts and minds of children. He will remain there and 
continue to brighten their lives, unless he is “regulated 
out.” Gail L. Kenemuth, Oil City, Pennsylvania 


th will be paid for the best letter not exceeding 225 words on either side of this 
$25 topic for the February issue. Be as emphatic as you like. Send your letter to 
Sound Off, The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. It must reach us by December 12. 


. There are many intangible ways a child may express his 
love and appreciation to his teac her—through kindness, 

bedience, courtesy, cooperation. Instilled in the child 
early in life, they will go farther than perishable gifts. 
Dorothy J. Smith, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


. I'll probably never remember which hankies Susie gave 
me (and then again, maybe | will) but I'll never forget 
the twinkle in her eye as she said, ‘I've a present for 


YOU." Thelma B. Miller, Joliet, IIlinois 


. When one receives a gift, there is a sense of obligation 
to the giver. This should not happen, of course, when a 
teacher receives a gift from a child. Teachers try very 
hard to be impartial to their pupils, but gifts can have a 
subtle effect. Marjorie Kracht, Indian ipolis Indiana 


Think of the parents who have four or five children in 
school. It's hard to play Santa to their own brood.” 
Let's not expect them to use charga-plates for the 
teachers, too! Naomi Stanley, Baltimore, Maryland 


. The proper attitudes of giving and receiving should be 
taught to children... Gifts are not bribes nor should 
they serve any purpose other than as tangible evidence 

of good feelings between people who live and work to- 

gether. Mary Elizabeth Paterra, Laurel, Maryland 








SOME SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS 


One afternoon could be set aside to visit a nearby hospital, 
or home or school for the blind or deaf .. . Perhaps Christ- 
mas songs or poems could be presented at this special time. 
Catharine H. Love, York, Pennsylvania 


How much better to have a reasonable sum contributed to 
a class mother, and a group gift purchased. It can be de 
livered openly at school in the name of all the children 
in the class, who can experience together the joy of giving 

the true spirit of Christmas! Rose H. Agree, Valley 
Stream, New York : 


The prudent teacher wil not open her gifts in front of all 
the children. She can assure the givers that the gifts will be 


placed under the Christmas tree to be opened on Christmas 
Eve. Sister Mary Urban, Haubstadt, Indiana 


A homemade card with wiggly letters saying ''! love you, 


teacher," can mean as much as a beautiful gift. Annie 
Catharine Joy, Douglass, Kansas 





Don't forget your Sound Off 
for the February issue. 
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GEST: 
ev? we Ons 
hope 


prove 
helpful 


CHRISTMAS COOKIES 


Delicious. Exciting. Easy and fun to do. And, so unusual 
that every one thinks these are just about “the cutest 
Christmas cookies ever created.” 


take home to show their mothers 
how to make for holiday treats, 
special in the way of a surprise gifts, place cards, and to hang on 
and treat for class last week of the Christmas tree. 
school before the Christmas holi- USE PLAIN SUGAR COOKIES, 
day. So, these Christmas cookies homemade or from store. The 
may prove to be just the thing. icing: For 48 cookies—mix a 
YOUR PTA or room mothers _ pasty icing with 6C. sifted confec. 
might do the cookies for you. Or, sugar, 8-9 Tbs. hot water. Keep 
you could dothe whole thingfrom 1% white; tint 4 pink; and % 
start to finish as aclass project to red. Coat top of cookies. 
THE LITTLE ORNAMENTS can 
be made by class (of paper) or 
had at variety or dept. store. 
Keep 114-2” tall. Affix 
by toothpick. 


So many teachers are on the look 
out for something a little extra 


Pp naePPy, “oI9. 
° 
Ne 
No 


fj, 
Yay treat! 


Remember, 
these busy days— 


Wrigley'’s Spearmint Gum can give 
you a little lift. And, the smooth, 
natural chewing aids digestion. 


EUROPE 


1962 Summer Tours: 34-62 days in Europe, 
11-18 countries, $1064-$1496 all-inclusive. 
By sea, air of combination. Register now for 
dune & July departures. For complete infor- 
mation, write directly to: 


KNIGHT TOURS (Ins) 
aoa ye wr 6, Mort: Minne 
6932 N. Newburg, 
Dept. 11216, Chicago 31 


HE KEEPS DANCING! 10c 


TX First, Second, Third, 
Fourth Grade eachers I 
you ser 


GOLDEN PRESS EXTRA COUPON (SEE ADVERTISEMENT FRONT COVER) 


CSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS BSS SKS SSS SSS KS Se See ee eee ee ee 


GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Division, Dept. ED-1 
1 West 39th Street, New York 18, New York 


Please send me the Golden Book 
Games whose numbers I have Name 
circled below, at the net price of 
$1.89 cach, plus postage 


| . 4 School 


6 9 10 
Address 
| enclose [) check money order 


for bill school 
— City Zone State 


if I am not completely satisfied 
with these games, I may return 
them within ten days for full cred 
it or refund 


] SAVE! Enclose payment and 





we pay postage. 


Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee ey 
eee ee eS SESE SEES SESE See 
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New Atlas Available 


YOMMENTS on this volume are al- 
C ways in the superlative. “Breath- 
taking” say those who have casually 
turned its pages. “Complete” is the 
considered judgment of those who 
have used it. “Unusual” says this re- 
viewer, as she notes the continuous 
effort to show the relationship of the 
physical world to human behavior. 
This Life Pictorial Atlas of the 
World (LIFE Magazine and Rand 
McNally) represents more than two 
years of intensive research and crea- 
tive planning by the editors of Rand 
MeNally, outstanding map makers, 
and LIFE Magazine. 

The volume contains 600 LIFE-size 
pages, 440 of them with full-color 
maps, photographs, and diagrams. 
These have been organized into sec- 
tions so that all information (maps, 
photographs, charts, extensive text) on 
a specific area is found together. Ease 
in locating information is furthered 
also by a 160-page gazetteer-index 
which lists and locates 75,000 places, 
with current population figures for all 
places of over 1,000 inhabitants in 
the United States. 

In this exciting atlas, geography 
comes alive through 50 pages of full- 
color global views of the 75-inch 
Rand MeNally Geo-Physical Globe, 
illustrating the relative positions and 
sizes of all geographic areas. The face 
of the land, with its mountains, val- 
leys, lakes, and rivers, is depicted in 
relief and natural color. 

In addition to these global views 
there are 280 pages of _political- 
physical maps. Also, appearing for the 
first time in an atlas, there are ter- 
rain maps which, through the use of 
a special shading technique, give a 
three-dimensional effect. Rightly used, 
these maps reveal the relationship be- 
tween our physical world and the 
economic and social phases of living 
of the world’s people. Economic maps 
of nearly every country, all states of 
the United States, and the Canadian 
provinces further this understanding. 

There are some questions which can- 
not be readily answered by maps. Typ- 
ical of these are children’s queries 
of “How?” “Why?” “Why do we have 
lakes?” “How are they made?” Adult 
queries may revolve around differ- 
ences between natural resources of 
various countries, interest in historical 


trails, or curiosity as to processes 
such as “How is coal taken from the 
earth?” Such information is vividly 
presented through full-color diagrams 
and charts. 

Equaling the maps in the vivid 
presentation of both the physical and 
economic world are the incomparable, 
on-the-spot photographs, in full color, 
selected from more than two million 
photos in the files of LIFE Magazine. 
Mere words cannot do these pictures 
justice. Those of us who have visited 
some of these areas are transported, 
in spirit, back to the scenes we have 
visited. Those te whom these views 
are new, seem to gaze in rapture, 
perhaps wistfully hoping that they 
may sometime have the pleasure of 
seeing them firsthand. 

The wonders of the world, natural 
and man-made, along with the living 
customs of people all over the world, 
are spread before the reader to study 
and admire. For some, these photo- 
graphs will be the chief attraction of 
this wonderful volume. Such views as 
those of the Grand Canyon, the Alpine 
Lands, the Balkans, the Scandinavian 
Coast, Terraces of Steel—in fact all 
of these amazing photographs—are a 
delight to the eye. Small or large, all 
are in themselves valuable teaching 
aids, vividly presenting the informa- 
tion indicated by their intriguing 
captions and pertinent text. Truly, 
these photographs defy description. 

This volume, with its new concept 
of the nature of a world atlas, its in- 
comparable maps, photographs, and 
diagrams, and its unique service in 
revealing the relationship of our 
physical and social world, is more 
than the usual standard atlas. It has 
a broader scope, a broader purpose. 
It is reputed to be the largest and 
most unusual publishing effort ever 
undertaken by an American publisher. 
With it, even the most casual reader 
will increase his information easily 
and pleasantly. For those who read 
the scintillating captions which point 
up these beautiful photographs, it 
will open up a whole new approach to 
the understanding of the peoples and 
nations of the world. The regular edi- 
tion is priced at $30.00; the deluxe 
edition, $35.00. (See page 85 for ad- 
dress of publisher.) 


RUTH M. NORTHWAY 





It’s All in the 


Point of View cverne xor 


About the child— 
“He was tardy.” 


“He has a messy desk.” 


“He says the work is too 
hard.” 

“He is a talker.” 

‘He is easily bored.” 

“He never finishes what 
he starts.” 

“He daydreams.” 


” 


“He forgets things. 


About herself— 
“I was unavoidably detained.” 


“My desk has a certain casualness 


about it.” 


“I think the principal is too 


demanding.” 


“Conversation is so stimulating.” 
“Things seem so dull lately.” 


“My reports aren’t done. They 


are such a bother.” 


“T have so much to think about, 


sometimes I just sit and stare.” 


“I didn’t hand in my supply order; 


could you let me have some 
chalk?” 





BOOKS for 


REVIEWED BY 
PHYLLIS FENNER 


Children 


Author and Reviewer of Children’s Books 


Christmas time is here again with 
a variety of books about Christmas. 
The First Book of Christmas Jey by 
Dorothy Wilson, pictures by Mary 
Ronin (Watts; $1.95), gives a great 
deal of information about the Christ- 
mas tree with its decorations, cards, 
foods, wrappings, and so on. Most of 
the things can be made at home. An 
index is included. All ages. 


Qn Christmas Eve by Margaret 
Wise Brown with illustrations by Beni 
Montresor (Scott; $3.50) catches the 
feeling of children in the not-being- 
able-to-wait intensity of the night be- 
fore Christmas. The children can't 
sleep. “Let’s go down and touch the 
tree.” They see the glittering tree, 
the packages, and bulging stockings, 
and listen to the singing of the car- 
olers. In spite of its seeming simplici- 
ty, a lump comes into the throat of the 
reader. How does the author do it? 
Ages 4-7 or 70. 


Glenn Blough’s new book, with piec- 
tures by Jeanne Bendick, is also for 
the season. Christmas Trees and How 
They Grow (Whittlesey; $2.63) will 
be interesting to all of us. It begins 
with a slight story of children going 
to get a tree; then we are taken back 
to the beginning: how a tree starts, 
kinds of trees good for Christmas, 
tree nurseries, trees for birds. A very 
attractive book. Ages 6-10. 


The First Christmas Tree by 
Hertha Pauli, pictures by’ Kurt Werth 
(Washburn; $2.95), is a beautiful im- 
aginary story of the Christ child and 
the beginning of the Christmas tree. 
A poor family in the Black Forest 
take in a cold hungry little boy who 
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tells them a legend of the little black 
spruce in Bethlehem. The boy leaves, 
but the little spruce outside their 
door glistens with stars. “What we do 
for a poor child at Christmas we do 
for Him.” Ages 6-10. 


The Mysterious Christmas Shell 
by Eleanor Cameron, illustrated by 
Beth and Joe Krush (Little; $3.25), 
tells of Jennifer and Tom who came 
to California to spend Christmas with 
their grandmother. There they found 
their elderly friends, Miss Melissa and 
Vicky, worried because they had had 
to sell their redwood forest. If only 
they could find their father’s will 
leaving it to the State it might be 
saved. With the finding of a strange 
shell the mystery slowly unwinds and 
good things happen on Christmas Eve. 
Ages 8-12. 


It seems fitting for the season to 
tell you about a very beautiful book, 
The Golden Encyclopedia of Art by 
Eleanor C. Munro (Golden Press; 
$9.98). This huge volume has 650 pic- 
tures, over half in full color, and in- 
cludes painting, sculpture, mosaics, 
architecture, frescoes, tapestries, ob jets 
dart ... tracing the development of 
art from prehistoric times to the twen- 
tieth century. Brief biographies of art- 
ists and art terms are given in a sepa- 
rate section. All ages. 


Herman is every little boy in 
Herman the Loser by Russell Hoban, 
pictures by Lillian Hoban (Harper; 
$1.95). His family complained that he 
lost things and never could find them 


Why? Because he didn't look where 
they should be. When he lost his 
father’s watch, the family discovered 
he could find things. Very attractive 
book. Ages 4-8. 


A poignant little story is Lone- 
some Little Colt, written and illus 
trated by C. W. Anderson (Maemillan; 
$3.25). The little colt had no mother 
and the other colts would not share 
theirs with him. One day there was 
brought to the pasture a beautiful 
pony who had lost her colt. Now the 
little colt was happy for he belonged 
to somebody. The usual beautiful lith- 
ographs with a few lines of text on 
each page. Ages 6-10. 


Of the making of foreign-language 
books for little children there is no 
end. From books about foreign coun- 
tries to folk tales, they come. Cat 
Sank! French for Fun by Irma Selz 
(Lothrop; $2.73) is very interesting 
with its English text including for- 
eign words. You can learn to count 
and learn words for common things 
with fifty French words. A_ quite 
original language book. Any age. 


Childrens Press comes out with 
three interesting Spanish-language 
books. Indian Two Feet and His 
Horse by Margaret Friskey is a beau- 
tifully illustrated book with a simple 
stery teaching 130 words. $2.21. Ages 
5-7. A Trip to Mexico: A Gay Book 
of Easy Beginning Spanish by Terry 
Shannon with pictures by Charles 
Payzant tells of a family’s trip to 
Mexico with 225 Spanish words and 
phrases. $1.88. Ages 8 up. The Man 
Who Walked around the World by 
Benjamin Elkin is an adaptation of an 
old folk tale in Spanish. Full of fun. 
$2.21. Ages 6-8. 


See page 85 for addresses of publishers. 
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5 records and 
11 Multiplication Quiz Cards 


Musical Multiplication Records 


Now let your class have fun drilling on the tables 
from Twos through Twelves 


Now for the first time the Multiplica- 
tion Tables have been set to music and 
put on records! Thousands of schools 
have ordered these new Bremner Multi- 
plication Records. Teachers and pupils 
find them a welcome change from the 
monotony of routine drill. 


Each table—from the Twos through the 
Twelves—has its own distinctive tune 
and catchy jingle. Fife, drum and clari- 
net lead the drill in a gay, spirited 
tempo. Because children habitually 
memorize their records, they quickly 
master the multiplication tables with 
these records. 

A school principal in Lewiston, Pa. 
writes: “Our children are taking neu 
interest in learning their multiplication. 
Your records have a nuique approach 
and a good one. Excellent investment 
for schools and parents.” 


The set consists of 5 double-faced rec- 
ords (one table on each side) and 11 
quiz cards. There is a musical quiz 
game for each table. Everyorie in your 
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MICROPROJECTOR 
Projects mounted 
specimens or living 
organisms on screen 
or tracing pad. 
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BAUSCH & LOMB 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
MICROSCOPES 
Standard size and 
operation with ex- 
clusive student-proof 
features, of our data brochure 
covering the world’s 
finest teaching tools 

for the balanced 


science program. 





BAUSCH & LOMB 
BUNSEN 
SPECTROSCOPE 


Basic tool of chemi- 
cal analysis; shows wW 
spectra of elements. 








GET YOUR FREE copy 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


class will have fun trying to “beat the 
man on the record” in the quiz. 


Bremner Musical Multiplication Rec- 
ords are sold only by mail—not avail- 
able in stores. If not delighted afte: 
15 days trial, return them for full re 
fund. Complete set only $9.95 postpaid 
Please specify 33 1/3, 45 or 78 rpm 
all Dl ele | 


BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS 
Dept. R-118, WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 


Please send me a of 5 Multiplication Re 
rds id 11 Quiz I understand that 
I am not fully sat I can return the 
plete set within 15 days for full refund 


] $9.95 enc -) School purchase order en 


} 33 1/3 RPM 1) 45 RPM ([) 78 RPM 
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Why it 
costs 
far less 
to buy 
Bausch 
—) & Lomb 


TRI-SIMPLEX Your investment is protected for life! B&L educational in- 
struments are built to shrug off the punishment of day-after- 
day, year-after-year use. 
world’s highest standards. Workmanship and materials are 
guaranteed for life. If you should ever need service, a nation- 
wide network of B&L dealers provides it promptly and de- 


hey’re made in America, to the 


‘ou save precious teaching time, too. This Tri-Simplex 
i> Microprojector lets you point out important details of mi- 
croscope study to all students at the same time. They see 
SS brighter, clearer images than any other school projector can 
provide. They know exactly what to look for with their own 
microscopes. They understand better, learn faster. 
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BAUSCH & LOMB INCORPORATED 
85724 Bausch St., Rochester 2, N. Y. 
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Getting Ready for- 
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CENCO STUDENT LAB KIT 


with complete, fully illustrated manual of 153 experi- 
ments, explains each science exercise step-by-step, bring- ae 
ing your students to a clear understandable solution. With ee N. J. 
the manual, the Cenco Student Lab Kit becomes a complete ay 
course covering: energy and machines; health; plants and Somerville, Mass. 
animals; the earth; and the universe. Toronto 

Each of the 87 quality pieces, chosen from the regular ace on Ala. 
Cenco line, has its own individual recessionin one ofthree Ottawa , “But Mr. Jones, I think it would be nice 
molded plastic trays. No need to dig through a disorganized to decorate the school bus.” 
mess in the bottom of a wooden box. Each item is visible, 
allowing for quick set-up and experimentation. 

A set of expendable items is available to replenish the 
Lab Kit after extended use. The Cenco Student Lab Kit 
comes complete in an handsome metal case with carrying yuisa 
handles. Immediate delivery from allof Cenco's12branches. Vancouver 


> " Houston 
Order now from the one nearest you. Cenco S.A., Breda, 


No. 71967: Cenco Student Lab Kit . The Netherlands 





CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC A Division of Cenco Instruments Corporation 
1700 West Irving Park Road, Chicago 13, Illinois 
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by M. Raymond and Claude L. Bourcier 
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“THINK, Robert! It must be here some place!” 
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This series features the successful aural-oral approach to learning, 
enabling children to learn French as they learned their own language 
Pupils love the gay and colorful books which contain matter relating to 

very day happenings. Conversation is stimulated by an abundance of 
activities, which further develop proficiency in French 

A Catholic edition of the series is also available. Records and tapes 
are valuable teaching aids to supplement both editions. 





ELEMENTARY SPANISH SERIES 
by Walter M. Langford, Charles E. Parnell, and M. Raymond 


This series of four books was developed to provide children with 

al training in the language of our Latin American neighbors. Through 

ffective aural-oral approach, children learn Spanish as they do 

by repeating what they hear in familiar conversation. Vocab- 

further developed in Book 3 when children begin to read and 

panish. Classroom activities, such as songs, games and dramatic 
add to the fun of learning Spanish. 





IN CANADA: The Macmillan Company of Canada, Ltd. 
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“Isn't it fun having a man teacher? You 
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A GUIDE to teaching 
reference skills. Presented 
by Britannica Junior. 
TT eRe 


and adults wanted so much information on so many things! Yet 
few know how to find it. There are many ways of gaining such 
information including direct observation, experimentation, ask 
ing questions, T. V., radio, magazines and many others. But the 
greatest source, by far, is printed materials, mainly books. Only 
by knowing how to find and use books can a person satisfy his 
learning needs. Thus the reference skills are as important to a 
child’s learning as his other three “R’s 
There are certain techniques which students can use to get 
answers from books quickly, efficiently and accurately. These 
techniques are called reference skills, and, once learned, they 
form good habits of reading and research that will help children 
all their lives. Basically, reference skills are 
KNOWING WHAT TO LOOK FOR, WHERE TO LOOK, 
HOW TO SE T PERTINENT FACTS 
HOW TO ORGANIZE REFERENCE MATERIAL, AND 
HOW TO PUT INFORMATION TO USE 


If you have Britannica Junior in your classroom, you probably 
have already begun to teach these skills. Because BJ is modeled 
after adult reference books, it is the ideal grade-school-level en 
cyclopaedia to use in teaching reference skills at the elementary 
school level. However, the suggestions in this Guide wil! be help 
ful and useful to you regardless of the type of reference material 
available in your classroom 


I. WHERE DO WE LOOK 


Children’s main sources of information fall into four groups 

their textbooks, standard reference sets such as Britannica 
Junior, separate reference books on particular subjects, and 
magazines and newspapers. Each contributes to the child's total 
learning experience 

Textbooks supply the first information on a subject. The ref 
erence set enlarges upon this framework, and also gives the 
child easy access to answers to specific questions. Reading other 
reference books further develops the topic. Periodicals and news 
papers provide current information. By using all of these sources, 
sound patterns of research should develop 

As an example, in Aviation, the textbook will set up the basic 
problems to be considered. Britannica Junior will answer ques 
tions in specific areas, such as various types of airplanes, the Air 
Force of the U.S., and the operation of airports and military 
bases. With the children’s interest thus developed, the librarian 
can make books available on different phases of aviation. The 
boys and girls can clip articles from magazines and newspapers 
and add the information gleaned from these sources to what 
they had already learned 
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Thus, by the completion of the unit, they will have done ex they scan. Many courses of study recommend scanning exer 
tensive reading in a variety of reference materials, both in the cises. A good exercise is to prepare questions in advance, each 
classroom and in the library based on five articles in a volume of a standard reference set 

(These questions can be used many times with each pupil having 


Il. SPEC TFI¢ ; REFEREN( 'E SKIL LS a different book.) If you were using the “F”’ Volume of Britan 


nica Junior, here are sample questions 


] Pinning Do n the Probl m. As early as third grade, teachers 
can begin to provide practice in helping children recognize what Article FALCON. What is the name of the peregrine’s nest 

they are looking for. They should learn to express the topic in rticle FOUNTAIN. When was the first decorative fountain 
terms of a specific question, be able to isolate the main word, yi/t in the United States 


ind know how to look for it Article Friction. Does speed cause friction? 
It is not unusual for a third grader to go to the library with Article Frog. What color are frogs in the tropic zone? 
such a general request as I want to know something about Article Fruit. Which country cans the most fruit? 
China.” The librarian can hand him the third volume of Britan 
nica Junior and suggest that he find China. But more than likely, When doing specific reading, point out kinds of information 
whether she works with individuals or greups, she will narrow children should normally expect to find. The formula “what 
down a broad topic before referring the child to the reference happened, to whom it happened, when and where it happened, 
source. A common method is to list topics about which children and why it happened” is used by many teachers and librarians 
want to learn more, and questions for which they want specific After the children have finished reading, suggest that they close 
answers. For example, children wonder how the Chinese travel the book and see if they can answer these questions 
around their country. The teacher or librarian points out the The technique of reading the article through and then giving 
section Transportation in the Britannica Junior article China. it a second reading to find specific answers is also valuable 
Practice in selecting the main word occurs as the need arises Either in the classroom or the library, the child should be 
If the subject is Air Pressure, the teacher points out why they taught habits that encourage better reading practices. Let him 
would look up Air instead of Pressure in Britannica Junior. If a_ stand at the set while referring to the Index. Once he has selected 
child is interested in hot air heating versus hot water heating, the book and found the reference, he should return to his seat 
why they would look under Hea to read. The Index Volume should never be taken away from the 
Knowing how to look” involves the arrangement of the book set, and, once he has completed an article in a book, he should 
they are using. Standard reference books usually include help return it to the shelf before selecting another 
in this area. In the front of the Index volume of Britannica ¢ Using Charts, Maps,and Pictures Good reference materials 
Junior, three pages are devoted to organization details. They include a variety of visuals to amplify and reinforce the text 
show, among other things, how individuals are listed by the last These are in the forms of photos, charts and graphs, and maps 
name, and how persons are listed ahead of places and things Children need help in looking at photographs. You can expect 
) Using an Index. An alphabetical arrangement co! informa- a sixth-grader to see more in a picture than a third-grader 
tion provides the easiest means for children to find answers to Begin with helping children look at the pictures. In the BJ 
their questions. They have many experiences using the alpha- article, Hawaiian Islands, the photo of Rainbow Falls is more 
betical arrangement through the dictionary, the Index found in than a picture of the falls. A second look shows the lava forma 
the back of many books, and the card catalogue. Be sure they tion of the rocks as well as typical plant life 
can distinguish between the function of the Table of Contents After discussing individual pictures and captions, turn to 
and the Index pages of pictures where captions are grouped. Work for specific 
Various reference sets have their own schemes of indexing, viewing. From the scenes of Honolulu, what conclusions can be 
and children can easily become familiar with them. Britannica made about the city? In picture 1, what shows that the climate 
Junior is the only grade-school-level encyclopaedia with a one- is warm all the year around? From picture 4, estimate the popu 
volume index, making it particularly helpful for giving children lation of Honolulu. Which picture shows that there is still room 
experience in using this type of “key” to reference material. BJ’s for Honolulu to expand? 
Ready Reference Index provides brief definitions as well as ref Be sure children develop the habit of reading the captions of 
erences to sources of additional information within the set. Very pictures and associating them with the text. If pictures will aid 
often, questions will be answered by the Ready Reference Index the entire group, show them in the opaque projector 
without need for additional reference Vaps usually fall into two groups, simple ones which illustrate 
Children st become familiar with the kinds of informa- a part of the text, and the more complex atlas-type map. With 
tion an Index supplies. In Britannica Junior, the Ready Refer- beginners, you may use only the first group, but you will gradu 
ence Index gives the name of what you are looking for; the pro- ally want to use more advanced maps for practice in finding 
nunciation and definition; tells whether it is discussed further information such as latitude, longitude, scale of miles, altitude, 
in an article or as a minor reference; and lists charts, pictures, county boundaries, lakes and rivers, towns and cities. Select the 
or maps that supply additional information map of your own state for detailed practice in looking at an 
3. Reading for Facts. Children do different kinds of reading in atlas-type map. Where maps have insets to show details of con 
collecting facts. Each of these is a separate skill gested areas, show your students how to compare the difference 
When they are hunting for a certain piece of information, in scale of miles. Advance to similar studies with a map of a 





Brief definition of subject 
gives chief facts ... saves 
time. 


References to complete ar- 
ticles. 
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Subtopics and minor refer- 
ences show where other 
helpful articles and illus- 
trations can be found. 
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A few of the basic maps and graphs fc 
2. Locational map. 3 


graphical map. ©. Indus 


and a continent 
[he simplest form, and the only one 


foreign country, 
Map arrangements vary 
found in most reference books, is maps accompanying the text 
Britannica Junior also has a separate atlas. BJ's one-volume 
Atlas includes an “Index of the World 
tice in skills needed to use the more complex atlases 
Using an atlas is a reference skill. Once 
miliar with the Britannica Junior Atlas and Index 
be able to transfer their skill to any other atlas 
Charts, graphs, and diagrams vary from diagrammatic illus 
trations, photographs, and drawings to bar and line graphs. Ex 
plain to children that these illustrations are a method of showing 
Encourage them to include 


which provides prac 


children become fa 
they should 


comparative information pictorially 
explanations of them when giving oral reports. Permit them to 
copy these charts and graphs to illustrate their written reports, 
or to enlarge them into wall charts as an art activity 

Taking Notes. Social-studies research suggests graded pro 
cedures in note taking to avoid copying from the book 
e Let very young children tell what they have read while the 
teacher makes notations on the chalkboard or a chart 
© Gradually progress to an audience situation where the chil 
dren first just listen, and then later jot down high points from 
which the report is summarized 
e As soon as possible, individualize note taking. Encourage a 
child to read several paragraphs, put a marker in the book, close 
it, and make notations for later use. 
ke Vy 
serve as reminders. Stress the importance of broken phrases and 
word clues. Make a practice of inspecting notes to be sure pupils 


e In group practice, show children how to write words to 


are recording high points from the reference 

If a student finds an important sentence to be read to the class, 
let him copy it, being sure he identifies the source 

It is worth taking time to demonstrat« 
ganized. Subheads make good headings when taking notes. In 
the Britannica Junior article the centerhead 

How Measurement Started” with such key words as 
people,” “Roman empire,” and “early U.S 
probably provide all the reference needed for writing a report 


how articles are or 
Measurement, 
ancient 


colonists,” would 


textbooks and atlases are: 1 


SCALE OF MILES 
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30 40 50 


® County Seats 


» showing close-up of metropolitan area. 
of state to hemisphere 5 Topo- 


Inset n 


tion 


f miles. 8. Graph showing altitude above and below sea level 


In note taking, children should adapt what they read to their 
own needs. Thus their notes may be in a different sequence from 
the one in which the material is presented 
6. Organizing Answers. Putting answers to good use is another 
important reference skill. Point out these reasons for reading 
to find an answer toa question, to prove or verify another source, 
to find out how to do or make something; or to get information 
on related topics 

As early as third grade, children can use a simple formula for 
making a report. Try these five headings: My Topic; Where I 
Looked; Questions I Wanted Answered; Things I Found Out; 
What I Will Do With My Information 

Fourth, fifth, and sixth- graders can also make card files, 
setting up categories and adding new ones as needed. Children 
with their own files are more inclined to use and get value from 
the card catalogue in the library 

Reports can be prepared in a variety of ways, to keep them 
interesting and enjoyable. Suppose you are singing folk songs 
with your group. After reading the section “Folk Music” in 
Britannica Junior, one child may write an account for the class 
newspaper or a letter to another class; another may give an oral 
report, singing some of the songs that are mentioned; another 
may write about ballads, going on from Britannica Junior to 
other books in the library. A panel discussion may be held on 
how work songs reflect the period in which they were written; an 
outline may be made showing the development of folk songs; or a 
committee may prepare a display of books on various types of 
folk songs. All of these would be reporting resulting from reading 


III, EVALUATING PROGRESS 
It is difficult to measure progress in reference skills. Some teach 
ers keep cumulative records, or devote a section of the child's 
permanent record to notations on his progress. Others set up 
skills in chart form, having a separate profile sheet for each 
pupil. Some achievement tests also attempt to measure growth 
Here are some signs to watch for 
1. Greater Independence. When a child assumes responsibility 
for finding the answers to his questions, this is a sign of prog 
You can help by making sure the materials the child is 
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Repeated 
to discourage initiative 


of suitable grade level and well arranged 
failure to find answers is likely 

A child brought t he wanted to identify 
From a picture he learned that it was a 
May Fly. A picture in Britannica Junior further confirmed this 
and he 


science 


in insect to school th 


in an insect handbook 


gained information about where the insect lived. In 
vunted the May Fly, wrote a report giving in 

and posted it on the bulletin board. This 
ved a successful learning experi 


also 
class he m 
formation about it 
child had independently achi« 


ence 


MY RESEARCH PROGRESS CHART 


Practice Difficult 
Needed For Me 


Help 
Needed 


Easy 


know what | want t 
ok up 


save time by using 
the index first 

earn toc 
define new w 


h child’s progress in acquir 
{to mimeoegrc ph copies and 
at the a grading pe 
frequently 


end ¢ 


child 


a montn, or 
riod eep a file of charts on each 
to see wh ielp is needed 
2. Vocabulary Growth. Research shows that learning achieved 
through reading is more likely to enlarge vocabulary than any 
other means. Good reference material defines as it explains, so 
that the child rarely needs to break his thought by consulting the 
The article Textiles in Britannica Junior begins, 
word textile is generally used to include fibers, yarns, and 
netted, or felted cloth made from them 


dictionary 
The 
woven, knitted 
More 


nouns 


meanings are found in verbs and adjectives than in 
4 child easily learns the name of something. Watch for 
ways he describes its appearance or action 

Look for signs that children transfer specific meanings to gen 
in doing this. When giving a 
ticle Photography, a boy used 


eral uses, and provide practice 
report from Britannica Junior's ¢ 
the words obscure (as “obscure image”) and sensitive (to light) 
Later, the teacher pointed out general meanings for these words 
and helped him work them into his vocabulary 
3. Logical Organization. Experiences in organizing begin as 
early as third grade and continue through elementary school 
© You should expect sequence in describing processes or telling 
something that has occurred. Being able to relate them in proper 
order is a sign of growth 
® Test children’s ability to pick out topical headings and decide 
on the information that belongs with them. This is a form of 
yutlining, and if it is gradually developed, the sixth-grader will 
be able to outline given material easily 
®@ Provide practice in selecting information that is pertinent and 
discarding that which does not contribute to the solution of the 
problem 

A science class was studying Heat 
line. One of the 
Britannica Junior “T 


It had made a study out 
sub-topics was thermometers. A boy went to 
Volume for more information about 
thermometers. He scanned the article for parts that directly re 
lated the the study of heat. Although much 
additional information was included, his ability to choose the 
relevant facts showed greater growth than a longer report con- 
taining extraneous information 


thermometer to 


4. Using More Than One Source. As the child's interests grow, 
he will not always be satisfied with the information supplied by 
a single reference. Reading one book will prompt him to go on 
to others 

rhis practice can be motivated by asking questions which you 
know were not answered in the reference he has just completed 
Or, suggest other phases of the topic which will interest him 

At first, the teacher or librarian will want to suggest specific 
books, for further reading on a topic, making sure the child 
knows how to use the Index or Table of Contents to find the ref 
erence. As he matures, other books can be displayed in the class 
room and he will choose one himself. Finally, he should be able 
to find the reference in the card catalogue and locate the book on 
the shelf without help or prompting from the teacher or librarian 
5. Drawing Conclusions. To be able to draw conclusions and 
see their implications is the ultimate goal of reference reading. 
There are many kinds of conclusions, but any time a child derives 
an idea from something he has read, learning has taken place 

Some conclusions are quite simple. Britannica Junior says 
the monsoons occur in India during the summer months. The 
child may conclude that fall is a better time to travel there 

Conclusions may be argumentative. After reading about Henry 
VIII, a child may say that he was one of the great English kings, 
giving reasons based on what he has read. Another boy who has 
read the same Britannica Junior article may take issue with him 

Some conclusions suggest plans of action. From the Britannica 
Junior article Rubber,a pupil may offer conclusions as to where 
natural and synthetic rubber could be used to the best advantage 

Encourage your students to scrutinize their own conclusions, 
and evaluate those of others. Urge them to ask “Why?” A child 
read in Britannica Junior that of the seventeen species of the 
bird Tree Creeper, only one is found in North America. He con 
tended that, therefore, this is a rare bird in our country. A class 
mate challenged this, pointing out that a large quantity of the 
one species could be present. 

IV. WHERE REFERENCE SKILLS 
7 
ARE TAUGHT 
In many schools, teachers and librarians work out a joint scheme 
for teaching reference skills 

Many librarians feel it is economical and efficient to have a 
reference set in the classroom both to augment the text and to 
answer questions as they occur. They also favor sending collec 
tions of books in a unit from the library to the classroom. This 
narrows the number of books from which the inexperienced 
child must select. In some schools, library periods are set up to 
locate references needed in social studies or science units 

Most teachers and librarians feel that the best time to intro- 
duce a reference skill is when the need occurs. Follow-up practice 
may be necessary in some cases on an individual or group basis 
If a group of children is having trouble using the Index, or is 
slow in scanning, the teacher or librarian may want to spend a 
separate period working on that particular skill. 

Of course, the arrangement of books on the shelf and the use 
of the card catalogue are best taught in the library. In most 
schools, library periods are scheduled for this purpose, or you 
may want to ask for a time in which you can take your children 
to the library to teach them more about its organization and 
arrangement 

As the teaching of reference skills becomes better defined, 
there is need for close cooperation between teacher and librar 
ian. In many schools, it is now customary for the teacher to 
notify the librarian well in advance of a new unit of work. Often 
the librarian visits the classroom at least once during the unit, 
and frequent conferences occur between her and the teacher 

Some librarians keep a loose-leaf notebook for each classroom 
Copies of duplicated sheets go to her, and she always has at her 
fingertips an overview of the areas in which she may need to 
provide materials 

This kind of cooperation is making the teaching of reference 
skills more efficient and more effective at the elementary level. 





today’s Britannica Junior 


Aye Arecdation 
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THE COACHMAN 


MYRA BOYLE NARBONNE 


Supervisor of Art in Charge of 
Museum Programs, Public Schools 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


© YOU ever pretend you are 

someone else? Of course 
you do. The world of make- 
believe does not belong to boys 
and girls alone, but to all of us. It 
is a world wherein we can escape 
the reality that sometimes is 
wearisome, dull, and unhappy. 

This month the picture on the 
cover of THE INSTRUCTOR takes 
us to a make-believe land. We go 
with a little boy who is pretending 
he is a coachman. We don’t see 
many coachmen any more be- 
cause we live in a land where 
people drive automobiles. This 
little boy “coachman” has no real 
live horses and no real carriage. 
Perhaps he is taking a trip to a 
make-believe land where the flow 
ers and the trees are strange and 
brightly colored. Would you like 
to go along? Would you like to 
create a land of make-believe and 
draw or paint your own picture 
of that land? We will talk about 
that later. 

This picture was painted by a 
Polish woman, and she probably 
did the painting in her native 
Poland. The little boy is a farm 
boy, and in Poland he would be 
called a “peasant boy.” Farmers 
in European countries are often 
called peasants. Sometimes they 
own their own small farms and 
sometimes they work as laborers 
for someone else. They work hard 
and are often very poor. 

The painting is gay and color- 
ful. The toys may be of wood, 
decorated with bright designs. Do 
you think the boy’s father carved 
them for him during the long win- 
ter evenings? We buy these 
charming toys now and treasure 
them for their design and color. 

The border decoration makes a 
frame for the picture, and it is a 
design that might be used for oth- 
er craft work too. The peasant 
people did beautiful knitting, 
weaving, and all kinds of needle- 
work. Like the Pennsylvania Ger- 
man people, they loved color. 
Their lives were hard and their 
pleasures few, but this did not af- 
fect their arts and crafts. 

Marya Werten, the artist who 
painted this picture, was born in 
Poland. She was very much inter- 


Painted by Marya Werten 


ested in Professor Cizek’s school 
in Vienna. It was a wonderful 
art school for children, and many 
people who wanted to teach and 
understand children studied there 
with him 

Professor Franz Cizek believed 
that children were truly artists, 
and allowed them to express 
themselves freely, using many 
media. He believed that children, 
free to experiment, could create 
with many, many things. “From 
every material something creative 
can be made.” Professor Cizek 
said that often. There is wood to 
carve, paper to cut, clay to mod- 
el, wools and threads to use for 
needlework. You may choose the 
one with which you have the most 
success. We believe all these 
things today, but sixty years ago 
Professor Cizek was a pioneer in 
that thinking. His ideas were so 
new and revolutionary that they 
were ridiculed for many years 

Marya Werten left Poland just 
before the war, and came to this 
country to live. She spent most of 
her time in and around New 
York. She was in very poor 
health, having contracted tuber- 
culosis. She did not live long after 
she came to America. Not much is 
known of her life, but her paint- 
ings are in this colorful decorative 
style, reflecting the folk art of her 
native country. 

Would you like to try a decora- 
tive illustration of your own—a 
make-believe one where the ani- 
mals and flowers do not need to 
look “real” as they are in nature? 
Put some make-believe children 
playing make-believe games in 
your picture 

You could use tempera paint in 
fresh, brilliant colors on gray bo- 
gus paper. If you like to work 
with crayons, try just a few colors 
on white drawing paper or on 
manila paper. With a soft black 
crayon, make a strong outline. 
Add bright red, blue, yeliow, and 
green. Have you ever created a 
picture with a needle and yarn? 
Try embroidery on burlap. Fash- 
ion birds, animals, and people 
from wood. 

Experiment and find out for 
yourself the medium in which you 
best express yourself. You too 
can be a real artist 


Now there’s a SAFE, EASY, CONVENIENT 
way to store shoes in the classroom! 


with the NEW 
All American 


' Tennis Shoe 
Locker! 


No more rubber-odorous drawers 








No more ‘‘in-desk’”’ storage 
No more cluttered cloak room floors 
No more mix-ups or mis-matches 


This new classroom storage unit holds 40 pairs of 
tennis shoes neatly, compactly, conveniently in ap 
proximately 2 sq. ft. of floor space. Each locker is 
ruggedly built of heavy gauge steel framing and steel 
mesh doors and sides to assure complete circulation of 


air. Available in 7 beautiful baked enamel finishes 
or finished to your specifications. 








Lockers Are Shipped Completely Assembled Ready for Installation 


DeBourgh mANuFACTURING CO. 


Dept. |, 2924 27th Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Write today for com- 
plete information, 
specifications, color 
samples and prices. 





DeBourgh 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Dept. ! 

2924 27th Ave. So. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Name 


School 


a 300-year-old Bush Village 


is just around the corner 


Strange, but certainly true! Your hotel in Paramaribo can be the latest in modern 
air-conditioned com: it you can explore nearby Bush Villages. and the 
haunts of the Amerindian riginal tribes still hunting game with poison arrows 
In Surinam you can be an armchair explorer or an actual one—or both, at your 


| 


; your whi Cor + 


SEE SURINAM 


ee Oe ae 
~ a t " ‘ 
7 - >. ~ sae. ~~ - 
FREE! Send for | J ratur SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


SURINAM Tourist Burecy 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 
Please send without obligation literature on Surinam. 
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modern concepts 





FLEXIBLE AND 
CHALLENGING 


This program is readily adapted to three different levels of student 
capability ; the extension materials put even the most able students 
on their mettle. 
By moving more rapidly through basic number facts and processes, 
the authors provide opportunity to introduce some of the unifying 
concepts of modern mathematics and extend student experiences 
to higher levels of abstract understandings through: 

exploration of the structure of the number system 

development of simple methematical principles through 

discovery of general patterns 
inquiry into the nature of problems and problem solving 


WE BEGIN NUMBERS (textbook) (Grade 1) 

READY TO BEGIN NUMBERS (text-workbook) (Grade 1) 
(Both cover the same material. ) 

the number line applied to simple addition problems; the meaning 

of addition and subtraction; number facts through sums of 9; 

number sequence and simple arithmetic progressions; pictorial 

story problems. 


MORE ABOUT NUMBERS (textbook) (Grade 2) 
USING MORE NUMBERS (text-workbook) (Grade 2) 

(Both cover the same material.) 
number facts through sums of 18; simple multiplication and divi- 
sion concepts; relationships among the processes of addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division; simple story problems. 


MAKING NUMBER DISCOVERIES (Grade 3) 

development of mathematical principles through discovery of gen- 
eral patterns; recognition of different types of problems, and re- 
lationship between inverse processes as related to verbal problems. 


REACHING NUMBER GOALS (Grade 4) 

the extension units include: introductory experiences with the 
number line; expansion of literal numbers; algebraic approach to 
problem solving; sets. 

USING NUMBER IDEAS (Grade 5) 

the extension units include: basic unifying concepts such as fac- 
tors, primes, reciprocals, and sets; beginning work with informal 
geometry ; creating word problems. 

GAINING NUMBER POWER (Grade 6) 

the extension units include: building number insight and extend- 
ing the concept of the number line; inverse operations used to 
extend intuitive solution of equations; sets (brace notation, de- 
scription, subset). 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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More Effective 
Parent-Teacher Conferences 


DONALD TVEDTE 


Principal, Henry Sabin Elementary School 
lowa City, lowe 


We knew that parent-teacher confer- 
ences are worthwhile for all and a 
must for some. 
We knew that before and after school 
are difficult times for working parents. 
We knew teachers were hurried before 
school and tired at the end of a day. 
We knew a teacher shouldn’t hold a 
conference alone in the building at 
night. 
We knew that dismissing school early 
for conferences presents a dangerous 
situation for children in traffic. 
We knew that we 
wanted to try to work 
out something better. 
We tried a new plan. 
We wanted all teachers 
to be located together 
in a relaxed atmosphere 
for the parents and 
teachers. We wanted a 
parent to be able to see 
several teachers in one 
call, the principal read- 
ily available to “sit in,” 
and perhaps most im- 


the programs 


portant, a time which THE INSTRUCTOR, 
page 32, for an interview on the topic.) 


would be the most con- 
venient for our parents. 

The evening conference seems most 
satisfactory. In our gym, we set up a table 
and chairs for each teacher. 

The scheduling of conferences is first 
started in a staff meeting. Families with 
the most children are considered first. 
Teacher A will start her schedule from 
6:30-6:45 with parents of a first-grader 
who has older brothers or sisters in 
school. These parents are then scheduled 
for teacher B to discuss their fourth- 
grader from 7:00-7:15, and so on. The 
open spots in the schedule of a given 
teacher are filled in with parents having 
only one child in school. 

These rough schedules are then given 
to the school secretary who calls the par- 
ents and presents the scheduled times, 
substituting and changing where necessary. 

Parental comments have been very fa- 


As a principal, you will be interested 
in the booklet "The Duty-Free Noon 
Time as Viewed by the Principal,” 
written and produced by the California 
Elementary School Administrators As- 
sociation. It contains an analysis of 


districts of California with a look at 
the pros and cons of each. An ap- 
pendix contains the text of the San 
Bernardino City Schools handbook for 
noon-duty assistants. Order from the 
Association, 1705 Murchison Drive, Next, develop spe- 
Burlingame, California; $2.00. (See cific routines to care 
October 1961, 


For Better 
School Control 


LESLIE J. CHAMBERLIN 


Principal, Shaw School 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Many principals, especially the inex- 
perienced, believe the modern conception 
of control to be complicated. Actually it 
involves: 

1. Providing a learning situation free 
from serious distractions. 

Establishing and maintaining respect 

for authority. 

Attempting to develop ideals, inter- 

ests, and skills on the part of the pu- 

pils which contribute to self-control 
and good citizenship. 

Presenting a dynamic (but not domin- 
ating), considerate, and 
sympathetic personality 
at all times. 

Discuss with the pu- 
pils what standards of 
behavior should be ac- 
cepted by the school. 
Then be consistent in 
upholding these stand- 
ards, realizing that boys 
and girls don’t want ab- 
solute freedom. 


representative 


for the many reoccur- 
ring situations in which 
students are involved 
each day. The principal must accept his 
part in these routines and play the part 
with persistence. 

Provide constructive supervision. Super- 
vision encourages the teacher to improve 
classroom control, and will often point 
up things that invite disorder. 

Periodically analyze your school as to 
rest and diet. A tired or hungry child is 
apt to become a discipline problem. 

Instruction should be individualized 
Better to have a modified version of the 
assignment completed by the less capable 
student than to have the same student 
drift into a disciplinary situation. 

Rewards should be easily recognizable 
and should follow the approved behavior 
without delay. Accent the positive. 


PRINCIPALS’ 


Orienting Student 
Practice Teachers 


GEORGE CONNER 


Principal, Gard School 
Beardstown, IIlinois 


Now that many colleges are placing 
student teachers in off-campus public 
schools, elementary teachers and princi- 
pals are becoming more and more in- 
volved in this program. As these students 
enter our schools it becomes the duty of 
the principal to make the transition from 
campus to classroom a happy one. 

lo assist the orientation of the student 
to the teaching situation, these points 
should be considered. 

1. Your student teacher probably feels 
insecure. In early conferences try to 
create an atmosphere in which the stu- 
dent feels free to discuss his problems. 
Come from behind your desk; it may 
act as a barrier in discussions. 

In assigning the student to a supervis- 

ing teacher try to “match up” person- 

alities. Better teaching results when 
team members are “right” for each 
other. 

Prepare the class in advance for the 

student teacher’s coming. Pupils can 

do much to make the 

orientation period a 

happier one. 


a chance to meet 


faculty members, the percent were 


The one-room school? 
1958-59, there were still 
Give student teachers 23,695 in use. Their 
cilities were meager—85 


custodian, bus driver, 
cafeteria manager and 
other personnel. 
Make the presence of 
the teacher known by 
announcement in the 
school bulletin, parent 
bulletin, local paper. 
Arrange regular con- 
ference periods but 
always be available 


frame construction; 68 per- 
cent had no inside toilet or 
running water in the build- 
ing; 23 percent had no 
electricity or lacked ade- 
quate electric fixtures. And 
ever 50 percent of the 
buildings had been con- 
structed between 1900 and 
1929, with about 4 percent 
antedating the Civil War. 


when a problem arises. Problems can 
become mountainous while waiting for 


a regular period. 


Give the student teacher a desk—a 
place to keep his records, conduct 
student interviews, do his outside read- 
ing, and formulate his lesson plans. 


Principals are urged to contribute to this page. For each item (400 
words or less) used, The INSTRUCTOR will pay $10.00 plus a year's sub- 
scription. Address: Principals’ Forum, The INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


vorable, the staff is well pleased, and it 
usually brings out more fathers too! 
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How do your pupils imagine 
the ziz-tag house looks? Ask 
them to draw pictures. 


‘The Zig-Zag 


House — 


F° many years, plump, jolly Mrs. Wimby had pleaded with her thin, 
not-so-very-jolly husband to build them a fine new home. A zig-zag 


house with many rooms! 

“TI can’t do that,” Mr. Wimby always replied. “I wouldn’t know how 
to begin making such a house!” 

“But you have been a carpenter for a long, long time,” Mrs. Wimby de- 
clared. “By now you must know how to build things.” 

“I know how to build big wood boxes,” Mr. Wimby answered. “I 
know how to build picket fences. I know how to build sleds and wheel- 
barrows for children. But I do not know how to build a house! And zig- 
zag houses are especially difficult to build.” 

And every time Mrs. Wimby talked about building a fine new house 
to replace the small, drafty shack they lived in, Mr. Wimby would shake 
his head and walk away. 

One day something surprising happened. Santa Claus appeared at the 
small shabby shack where Mr. and Mrs. Wimby lived. And he looked 
very worried. Very worried, indeed. 

“I need Mr. Wimby’s help immediately,” Santa told Mrs. Wimby. 

So Mrs. Wimby led Santa Claus out of the shabby house and around 

its side. She pointed to a large grove of trees. 

“Mr. Wimby has a sawmill over in those woods,” said 
Mrs, Wimby. Santa Claus listened. He could hear a 
saw buzzing steadily through a tree trunk. So 
he thanked Mrs. Wimby and he hurried into 
the thick woods where she had pointed. 
Mr. Wimby was busily sawing wood for 
a big wood box that one of his neigh- 
bors had asked him to build. He was 
surprised when the chubby man in 
the bright red suit and the snow- 
white whiskers tapped him on the 

shoulder. 

“Why, hello, Santa!” Mr. Wimby 
said, smiling at his friend. Mr. 
Wimby knew Santa Claus quite well. 
Every Christmas Mr. Wimby built 
sleds and wheelbarrows for Santa to 
give to the girls and boys on his 
Christmas Eve route. 

Santa Claus sat down on a tree 
stump. He unrolled a large paper 
that he was carrying under his arm, 
and frowned at it. He looked very 
worried. Very worried, indeed. | 

“Do you think you could read this 
blueprint?” asked Santa. “I need 
your help.” Continued on page 71) 
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Hanukkah begins at sundown, 
this year on December 2. The 

story points out traditions 
connected with the Jewish festival. 


Hliantskkah 
Mystery 


B EN JY hurried along the narrow street. Dusk was be- 

ginning to settle and lights were going on in the 
houses. Benjy looked around—the street was almost de- 
serted. He began to run. He couldn’t be late getting 
home—especially not tonight, because this was a special 
occasion. Benjy and his sister Susan had been talking 
about it and planning for it for three weeks. It was the 
eve of Hanukkah—the Jewish Feast of Lights. 

Benjy’s grandparents were coming to dinner and 
there would be special food. In fact, Benjy had watched 
his mother making the cinnamon and sugar and chopped 
nuts mixture this afternoon which they would put on 
the pancakes for dinner. Benjy was hungry already. 

There would also be songs and games and gifts after 
dinner. But best of all, Benjy thought, was the lighting 
of the first candle on the Hanukkah candlestick or 
menorah. A week ago, Father had given Benjy money 
to go to the bookstore and buy the thirty-six yellow can- 
dles they would use in the menorah during Hanukkah. 

Benjy slowed down. He could just see the candles 
flickering in the eight-armed candleholder. This year 


Can your class suggest other 
plans Santa might have 
made for his vacation? 


Vacation “Lime 


SUSAN BRINKLEY 


he had taken his own money to buy a special red 
candle for the middle of the menorah. This was 
the ninth candle, the Shammos or “servant of the 
lights’ which was lit first each evening. The 
other candles were then lit from it. 
The street lights came on. Benjy dashed the 
~~ last block to his house and ran up the steps. 

“Benjy, where were you?” scolded his sister as he 
came into the warm dining room. “We've been waiting 
for you so we could start the ceremonies. Why can’t you 
ever be on time?” 

“Hush! We'll not have any arguments tonight,” said 
Mrs. Schwartz. “Take off your coat and wash your 
hands,” she added kindly to Benjy. “We're ready to light 
the candle.” 

Benjy hurried and was soon back in the dining room. 
He slipped quietly into his place by the table beside his 
father and grandfather. The room became very quiet. 
Mr. Schwartz began to chant in his low soft voice a spe- 
cial blessing for the Hanukkah season. Then he lit the 
Shammos and handed it to Benjy who lit the one yellow 
candle from it. As the family watched the candle burn, 
they sang a Hanukkah hymn. The candle burned to the 
bottom of the holder. 

“Now,” said Mrs. Schwartz, “let’s have something to 
cat.” 

The meal was a happy one. The children hadn’t seen 


their grandparents for several (Continued on page 80) 


ELIZABETH MATTHEWS 


for Santa 


O NE morning as Santa Claus was eating breakfast he 
looked at his wife with a twinkle in his eye. “What's the 
temperature outside?” he asked. 

“Thirty-six degrees below zero,” answered Mrs. Claus, 
eyeing a huge icicle hanging from the kitchen window, 

“That’s warm for the North Pole this time of year, but 
it’s really cold compared to those warm places people go to 
in the winter time,” said Santa. 

“Now what are you getting at, Papa?” asked Mrs. Claus 
suspiciously. 

“Well, Pll tell you, Mama,” began Santa. “Every Christ- 
mas when I visit those warm places, I get a hankering to stay 
right there and enjoy them. So I was wondering if you would 
go with me this year. We'll plan the Christmas Eve trip to 
end up in one of those resort places in Florida or California 
or Hawaii that has a nice beach. We'll take a real vacation!” 


“It would be nice, Papa,” agreed Mrs. Claus. Then she 
frowned. “The only trouble is there’s so much publicity about 
you at Christmas time, I’m afraid you'd be a celebrity. Peo- 
ple would be asking for your autograph the way they do the 
movie stars and the astronauts.” 

“Couldn’t we go incognito?” asked Santa. 

“Incognito? Well, when you arrive in a sleigh drawn by 
reindeer, and you're dressed in a red suit, it’s pretty hard to 
conceal your identity,” answered Mrs. Claus. 

“Mama, you leave those details to me,” declared Santa. 
“T’ll find some young fellow who lives on a farm where I’ve 
taken Christmas presents for years who will let me park my 
sleigh and reindeer in his barn. I'll get this young fellow to 
buy us one of those fancy cars that has a top you can put up 
and down. Then we'll put on some of those tropical sport 
clothes, and when we drive up tothe — (Continued on page 75 
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A story, based on a true incident, 
to promote a discussion of values 


"My ‘“Irue Stor 


Be riMes when I stop at Mr. Fischer's 
Book Store to get my father’s newspaper, I look 
at the covers of the magazines on the racks 
There’s one cover that says the magazine has 
all true stories, and by the looks of it they are 
about personal things you wouldn't want to 
tell anyone else. 

Just the same, I have a true story that hap 
pened last Christmas. My story isn’t exciting 
or sensational. You'll even be able to guess 
how it’s going to end, but maybe you'd like to 
hear it anyway. 

I'm in the sixth grade and my 
George. I won't tell you my last name or the 
name of my school or where I live because in 


name IS 


true-to-life stories you are not supposed to re- 
veal your real identity. 

It’s a little embarrassing being in the sixth 
grade because I'm very tall for my age. In fact, 
I'm almost as tall as my father who is six feet 
one. And don’t tell anybody, but I wear size 
eleven shoes! Our principal had to bring a 
special desk from the junior high school for 
me to use 

You may be wondering why I’m only in the 
sixth grade, but as my mother says, it really 
isn’t anyone’s fault. When I was six and seven 
I had rheumatic fever. I was so sick the doc- 
tor wouldn’t even let the visiting teacher come 
to our house. Even while I was sick I grew 
and grew, and when I came back to school, | 
felt like a giant beside the other kids. At first 
I minded being so tall, but I guess you can get 
used to anything if you try. 

My father says if you want to get along you 
have to be “philosophical” about things. I 
asked him one day what that metint. He said 
it’s being in the right frame of mind so if some- 
thing surprising happens you won't act the 
wrong way. Well, now I'd better tell you my 
true story. 

My friend Bix and I were walking to school 
the Friday before Christmas and we were talk- 
ing about how silly all the stuff about Santa 
Claus is. Bix said he never had believed in 
Santa Claus and I said I hadn’t believed in him 
very long. 

When we got to school our teacher wasn’t in 
our room. Sally (I don’t like her ‘cause she’s 
always talking baby talk to me) said I was to 
go to the teachers’ room right away. So I did. 
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When I got there, a lot of lower-grade teachers 
and my teacher were having sort of a confer- 
ence. They stopped talking when I went in and 
my teacher looked like she was a little nervous 
and upset. 

“George,” she said, “you know how we try 
to help each other.” I nodded my head. “Well,” 
she continued, “Mr. B——— (that’s the princi- 
pal) is sick and he isn’t able to come to school 
today. He was going to be Santa Claus at the 
kindergarten and first- and second-grade Christ- 
mas party this afternoon, and we wonder if you 
would do it.” 

“I'm kinda thin alongside Mr. B——,” I 
said, looking for an excuse. 

“But you're just as tall! And anyway we can 
pad you out,” said the first-grade teacher hope- 
fully. 

I started to say no but then I thought about 
what my father had said about being philosoph- 
ical. These teachers had been pretty nice to me, 
so I swallowed hard and said I'd try to do my 
best. They said they wouldn’t tell anybody | 
was going to do it, and that made me feel bet- 
ter. 

Right after lunch I had a conference with 
the kindergarten teacher and she told me what 
I'd have to do. The children would walk by me 
and all I'd have to do was give each one an 
orange and a candy cane and talk to them. The 
six homeroom mothers were going to help with 
the party. So, after all the children had gotten 
their presents, I was to give each of the mothers 
a present, too. The kindergarten teacher said 
I didn’t have to say much to them. 

I went to the teachers’ room and put on the 
Santa Claus suit. I had an awful time getting 
the pillows and sweaters to pad me out just 
right. I tried talking in a low voice. This wasn’t 
hard because I’m fourteen and my voice has 
changed. I didn’t have much time to practice 
being Santa Claus because the party was to 
start at two o’clock. That was O.K. with me, 
though, because I didn’t have a chance to get 
sO nervous. 

When I went down to the gym, the room 
mothers were already there arranging the chairs 
Suddenly, I spied Mrs. S——. Now I have to 
tell you who Mrs. S is because this story 
is really about the two of us. In fact, it wouldn’t 
even be a story if it weren’t for her. 


99 
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She lives next door and she is pretty nice, 
but she’s real fussy about the flowers in her 
back yard. She and my mother had a fight last 
summer and it was really my fault. | had been 
playing with Bix, and our ball dropped in her 
flower bed. When I went to get it I forgot to 
close the gate and my dog Sport ran into her 
yard. I didn’t notice he was there, and about 
an hour later when Mrs. S—— went out to 
weed her garden some of her prize dahlias were 
ruined. It was a hot day and when she com- 
plained to my mother, I guess my mother wasn’t 
in the humor to listen. Well, the $ family 
hasn't spoken to us since! And right now, I 
was glad I had the Santa Claus suit on so Mrs. 
S- couldn’t recognize me. 

[he party got off to a good start. If you’ve 
never been Santa Claus, I can tell you that 
once you get going you almost forget who you 
really are. I felt big and important as I gave 
out the oranges and candy canes. Pretty soon 
it was time to give the presents to the room 
mothers, and I guess I must have still been 
feeling as big as Santa Claus because when I 
got to Mrs. $ I whispered in my own voice, 
real low, “Maybe I can give you some better 
neighbors for Christmas.” She looked sort of 
surprised, and then she recognized me. But by 
that time I had walked away. I don’t know 
whether Santa Claus ever shakes inside him, but 
I was shaking a little by then. I started talking 
to some little kids so I wouldn’t have to look 
at her. 

After the party I went home and when | 
opened the front door, I could hear voices. Mrs. 
S and my mother were in the kitchen hav- 
ing a cup of coffee. They sounded a little emo- 
tional, like my father says women get, so I tip- 
toed upstairs to do my homework. I figured I'd 
better stay out of Mrs. S——’s way. 

After a while the phone rang and my mother 
called and said Bix was on the phone. He 
asked me how I liked being Santa Claus and | 
started to explain that it’s really great. Bix 
laughed and asked me who I thought I was. | 
just let it go and changed the subject, because 
after all, how could I explain it? 

But in case you're really interested, I can 
tell you that there really is something to this 
Santa Claus. I’m for keeping the old fellow 
around for a few more years. I hope you agree. 
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Research in encyclopedias, texts, and 
other books will lead to more information 
about social and economic conditions in 1776 


W x up, Andrew!” Ma said, shaking him. 
“Get up, son. Pa has made up his mind. That 
Connecticut letter yesterday decided him, I 
guess. I was afraid it would,” she added, more 
to herself than to Andrew. 

“It’s awful dark yet, Ma,” said Andrew as he 
sat up in the warm feather bed. 

“I know. It’s only four o’clock. I'll leave you 
the candle.” His mother went out and he could 
hear her feeling her way down the dark stairs. 

Andrew dressed hurriedly. He felt his moth- 
er’s anxiety and subdued excitement. The kitch- 
en was dim in the candlelight. Breakfast was 
on the table and Andrew’s father was in his 
usual place. The twins, Sam and Samantha, sat 
on either side of him, and Andrew’s older sister 
Susan across the table. 

Andrew went outside to splash water on his 
face and hands. There was no dawn yet, but a 
faint moon hung low in the pale sky. He hur- 
ried back into the kitchen, and slid into the 
chair beside Susan. His mother sat down be- 
side him. His father, his voice strong and even, 
recited the blessing. 

Then he looked at Andrew. “You're a big 
boy, Andy, almost eleven now. You'll be the 
man while I’m away. See to things. You know 
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how. Do as Ma tells you. Susan, you do the 
same. I’m depending on you both. Sam and 
"Manthy are kind of young, but they know their 
chores. I expect you all to do the same as when 
i’m here.” 

“When'll you be leaving, Pa?” asked Andrew. 

““Now—before daylight. General Washington 
is moving his army across the river into Penn- 
sylvania. They’ve been at it all night. I’m tak- 
ing our boat. It'll carry ten men. It’s too heavy 
for you to handle, Andy, and there’s no use 
leaving it for the British to take.” 

“Yes, Pa,” Andrew nodded agreement. 

“IT made up my mind last night,” continued 
his father, “after I got that letter about Cousin 
Nathan Hale. His mother didn’t even get the 
letter he wrote her before he died! They tore 
it up, right in front of him, and him there on 
the scaffold! Wouldn’t even let him talk to the 
Reverend Baker, who was right there! It angers 
me considerable! ’Tisn’t right to hang a man, 
even as a spy, without allowing him the conso- 
lation of his religion!” 

So that’s how it was that Pa joined up with 
Washington’s Army, which was retreating from 
New York State, down through New Jersey and 
into Pennsylvania. (Continued on page 78) 
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Elephant tusks 


make the ¢ 


sed by Nigerian chiefs. 


eremonial trumpets ¥ 


Dear Boys and Girls, 


Forty million people live in Nigeria, more than in a dozen 
other newly independent countries of Africa put together. Over 
250 languages are spoken here. There are four main groups of 
people—the Hausa, the Fulani, the Yoruba, and the Ibo. 


For two weeks | have been among the Ibos, on the eastern 
shore of the Niger in Onitsha. On the first day | met a garage 
owner who in his spare time is a hunter. His name is Mr. Yaro. | 
was sitting in Mr. Yaro's living room when the postman came by 
with a post card. Mr. Yaro read it, saying, “This comes from 
Ibagwa, only sixteen miles away." 

“Dear Friend,” it began, Yesterday an elephant came. It ate 


all our yams, bananas, and oranges. Can you come to shoot 
this bad elephant? Your friends, Mbanefo and Edeogu." 


Mr. Yaro explained to me that directly north of Onitsha along 
the Niger there is a large area of swampy jungle where very 
few people live. "Once or twice a year they ask me to come up 
and protect them from the elephants," he said. “They can't pay 
me, but | sell the ivory tusks to the chiefs here in Onitsha. They 
make ceremonial trumpets with them." 


"Can | see some of these trumpets while I'm here?" | asked. 


“Certainly,"" Mr. Yaro answered. "On Friday they are install- 


. ing a new chief, and there will be many trumpets there.” 


And so on Friday | heard an orchestra composed of a dozen 
elephant-tusk trumpets. Some tusks were six feet long, others 
were much smaller. Each man blew into a narrow slit in the side 
of his trumpet. He could sound only one note, but all together 
they played an exciting and strange tune. 


The new chief came by, wearing a plumed headdress three 
feet high and wielding a large sword to show his power. Women 
sang and danced, while masked figures ran and played among 
them. The celebration ended when everybody sang the brand- 
new Nigerian national anthem, first used on October 1, 1960, 
when Nigeria became independent. 


| asked Mr. Yaro if he would take me to see the elephant 
herds one day. He replied, “I'd like to, but we might have to 
walk for three or four days through the jungle. No one who 
isn't used to this climate could do it.” 
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I knew he was right, and found many interesting things to do 
in Onitsha itself. | went to the huge market place on the river's 
edge. | rode across the Niger in a 75-foot canoe and came 
back with a load of bananas. | walked through the forest and 
saw some monkeys playing high in the trees. | called on the Obi 
of Onitsha. His son showed me his father's drums, his throne, 
and his crown. Then he took me upstairs to meet the Obi, who 
greeted me warmly and asked if there was anything | wanted 
to see. 

| replied that | was very much interested in meeting a man 
who made the beautiful wooden statues | had seen among the 
Ibos. 

And so yesterday | met the sculptor, Mr. Achukwu. His assis- 
tant, a boy called Okolo, showed me all Mr. Achukwu's carving 
tools and many statues he had made. Mr. Achukwu was working 
on a large wooden mask. "I am making this mask for the Ofalla 
festival which honors our Obi," he said. "When | am finished 
with the head I will carve a leopard and attach it to the top." 

"The whole mask will be more than four feet high, then, won't 
it?” | asked. 


“Easily. But there are much bigger masks, you know, among 
the Efik people south of here, near Port Harcourt," he answered. 


| asked if | could try on a big mask. 
"Certainly," Mr. Achukwu said. "Try this one.” 


The mask he helped me put on was as big as the one he had 
been carving, with two 3!/,-foot curved red horns. The teeth 
were five inches long. The eyes were two huge purple and green 
balls set deep in black holes. Mr. Achukwu and Okolo helped 
me to put it on my head. | could see out through the teeth. 
It was so heavy that | couldn't hold my head up, and the mask 
would have fallen if Mr. Achukwu hadn't held it. 


“How can a man run with anything so heavy?" | mumbled. 
"You have to be very strong,” Mr. Achukwu said, laughing. 


| came home that evening with a sore neck. At the hotel | 
found a letter saying | must leave for Tangier in Morocco, far 
to the north of here. My trip to tropical Africa is over, and | 
am sorry. | hope to come back again very soon. Now | must go 
north over the Sahara to the edge of the Mediterranean Sea. 
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Christmas Tree Time Line 


ORE than forty million evergreen trees—spruce, fir, 
M pine, cedar—will fall beneath the ax this year to 
become the center of Christmas festivities in our homes. 

There are many legends concerning the origin of the 
Christmas tree. Boniface, an English missionary, is sup- 
posed to have seen the Christmas tree in a miracle more 
than 1000 years ago. One day, Boniface found a group of 
heathen near an oak tree getting ready to sacrifice a small 
boy to one of their gods. Boniface cut down the oak tree 
and stopped the sacrifice. A small fir tree sprang up in 
place of the oak. Boniface told the heathen that this was 
the “tree of life.” 

. 


Another legend says that Martin Luther invented the 

Christmas tree. Upon returning home for a walk one win- 
ter night, he tried to describe for his family the beauty 
of the starry sky. He was unable to do so. So he went out 
again and cut down a small fir tree. He put candles on it 
and lit them. The little tree seemed to bring the beauty of 
the night indoors. 
. 
The earliest reliable account of Christmas trees comes 
from a manuscript dated 1605. A merchant in Strasbourg, 
Germany, wrote that at Christ- 
mas “they set up fir trees in the 
parlors at Strasbourg and hang 
thereon roses cut out of paper 
of many colors, apples, wafers, 
spangle-gold, sugar,” and so 
on. Cloth flowers were also 
mentioned. Even then, tree 
decorations were fancy! 

The custom of decorating 
the tree may have developed from the medieval Paradise 
Play. This play was a favorite during the Advent season 
because it ended with the promise of a Savior. The action 
in the play centered around a fir tree hung with apples. 
This was the only property in the play so the spectators 
were naturally attracted to it. Even after the plays were 
no longer presented, people still put trees in their homes 
at Advent time. 

In the fifteenth century, trees were decorated with wa- 
fers. Later stars and flowers made from white pastry, and 
men and animals made from brown pastry, were used. 
Candles decorated trees in the seventeenth century. 


Many individuals and communities vie for the honor of 
having decorated the first Christmas tree in America, and 
perhaps the first one is yet to be discovered. 

The Hessian soldiers who fought for George III in the 
Revolution may have had the first one. There is an in- 
teresting story about their keeping Christmas in Trenton, 
New Jersey, around a decorated tree while leaving their 
posts unguarded. George Washington and his troops were 
hungry and freezing at Valley Forge, but they planned an 
attack with the knowledge that the Hessians would be cele- 
brating and thus would not be as able to defend themselves. 

The earliest date for a Christmas tree in an American 
home is 1832, when a professor of German at Harvard set 
up a tree in his home for his two-year-old son Charles. Two 
other Germans, a doctor and a teacher, had trees in Phila- 
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delphia in 1834, and in the Midwest a 
German tailor set up a tree for his fam- 
ily in Wooster, Ohio, in 1847. 

German churches in Rochester, New 
York, had trees for Christmas services 
in the 1840’s. A “pagan” tree in the 
church wes considered sacrilege by 
some church members and a few even 
threatened to leave the church. Others 
wanted to discharge the employees who 
had helped decorate the trees. 





The New York Tribune of December 22, 1843, carried 
an advertisement offering trees and decorations for sale. 
The custom was so well established in New York by 1850 
that Mark Carr, a Catskill farmer, began to cut fir trees, 
haul them into New York City, and sell them on a street 
corner. After 1850, the tree became very important in 
home Christmas celebrations. Magazines and newspapers 
carried many stories and articles about trees and decora- 
tions for them. 

. 

Christmas trees also became the center of metropolitan 
holiday festivities. The first “community tree” was deco- 
rated with electric lights in 1909 on Mount Wilson by 
residents of Pasadena, California. New York City’s Madi- 
son Square had a community tree in 1912. And, by 1914, 
Boston Common and Philadelphia’s Independence Square 
had trees around which residents gathered to observe the 
holiday season by enjoying the elaborate lighting effects, 
singing carols, and participating in other festivities. 

Today a giant tree is brought to Rockefeller Plaza in 
New York City annually where it is the center for some of 
the most colorful decorations and activities to be found 
in America during the holiday season. 

The large National Christmas Tree on the White House 
lawn is lighted each year by the President during a color- 
ful ceremony. This tradition began in 1923 when Calvin 
Coolidge was living in the White House. 

The famous Christmas Tree Lane 
~~ / in Altadena, California, is an avenue 
of over two hundred cedar trees 
which are decorated with more than 
aS oe ten thousand lights. 

. 


Christmas trees today may vary 
. from the small artificial trees which 
can be purchased in almost any five- 
and-ten-cent store to a mammoth, 270-foot sequoia in 
King’s Canyon National Park in California. The tree is 
an evergreen which is over 3500 years old. Even the 
pyramid-shaped palm tree is decorated and lighted in some 
southern communities as a symbol of the season. 








Regardless of the Christmas tree’s origin, its size and 
shape, or its decorations, it is probably the most univer- 
sal of all Christmas traditions. And for many more years, 
it will continue to brighten the holiday season and serve 
as a symbol of one sort or another for the many peoples 
on earth. 
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December Bang- Bong 


Christmas songs to which the children 
know the words make ideal rhythm-band 
numbers tor December because the words 
provide clues for when to play. A good 
example is "Jingle Bells." Have two 
groups —tambourines, bells, and triangles 
in one; the rest of the instruments in the 
other. The first group plays the phrases 
containing the words "jingle bells." The 
others play the remaining parts. In "Up 
on the Housetop,” the "click, click, click" 
is ideal for the sticks or all the wood in- 
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struments. "Jolly, Jolly Santa Claus" is a 
little more difficult. The song divides nor- 
mally into four phrases. Let each of four 
groups play a phrase in rotation. A 
similar arrangement can be used with 
"Rudolph the Red-Nosed Reindeer." In 
this case, be sure the children beat their 
instruments to the rhythmic pattern, not 
to the words. 

Use piano accompaniment or let one 
group sing while the other plays. For more 
volume, combine two classes. 


December Symphony... 
it looks very 
professional to 


us. Do you 
agree? 


With easel and brush 


or paper and crayon 


Suggest that those children who wish, 


paint 


Blooper’s tree as they think it 


looked. Other children may choose to 
paint different Christmas scenes. From 
your scrapbox, let the children select 
materials to add 3-D effects. 

Plan a specific picture display area for 
your room for the month of December. 
Change the pictures often so each child 
has an opportunity to exhibit one. 


Let many 
stars shine! 


For a simple window decora- 
tion, hang your kindergarteners’ 
freehand silver and gold foil stars 
from lengths of green, white, and 
red ribbon. Fasten the ribbon 
with tacks or masking tape to the 
top of the window casing. 


There are trees and trees— 


A live tree is only one possibility for 
tree decorating in your classroom. The 
door to the room, a small easel, or part 
of the bulletin-board space can be used 
as a background on which to place a tree 
cut from construction paper or cello- 
phane. Strips of crepe paper can be used 
to outline a tree shape. 


Rural—pine cones; 
urban—light bulbs! 


Primary children can dip pine 
cones in colored enamel and then 
spray them with artificial snow 
or gold or silver paint to make 
tree decorations. Several cones 
can be fastened with a red satin 
or plastic bow to make a door 
decoration. (Burned-out electric- 
light or flash bulbs can be used. ) 





December with 


the Fives to Sevens 


Trimming the Tree 


Blooper Jones’s family were building a 
new house, and while it was being fin- 
ished, Blooper and his mother and father 
were living in an apartment. 

It would Christmas. One 
morning Blooper began to wonder what 
they would have for a Christmas tree. 

“Well,” said Mother, “our tree deco- 
rations are at the warehouse where ou 


soon be 


furniture is stored. We could buy a tree, 
but what would we put on it?” 

“It isn’t very sensible to buy new 
ornaments when we have a lot put away 
in storage,” said Blooper’s father. 

“Couldn’t we get them out of storage 
for Christmas?” asked Blooper. 

“When we put our furniture in stor- 
age we agreed that we would not take 
any of it out until we were ready to 
move,” said Mr. Jones. 

“If they had to hunt around for a box 
every time someone wanted one, the 
storage people would be very busy,” 
Blooper reasoned, nodding his head. 

The next day at school Miss Spencer 
was talking about Christmas trees, so 
Blooper decided to tell the class his 
problem. 


What is winter? 


“T believe we can help you,” said Miss 
Spencer when he had finished. “Let's 
think what ornaments we could make.” 

So everyone thought and thought. 

“Shall we tell our ideas?” Bob asked. 

“Not now,” said Miss Spencer, “but 
tomorrow be ready to make the orna- 
ments you have ideas about. You bring 
what you need and I'll bring things too.” 

The next day their classroom was the 
busiest place you could imagine. 

In one corner Ellen and Pete were 
threading cranberries and popcorn to 
make a rope to go around the tree. 

Debbie was making some colored cello- 
phane into tiny balls that would glisten 
as they hung on the tree branches. 

Roberta had brought some old Christ- 
mas cards, She cut out pictures and 
pasted them on the sides of tiny boxes. 
Then she put a hook in the top of each 
box so it would hang on the tree. 


Arnold was making tiny pinwheels 
from shiny paper. When they hung on 
the tree branches, they would spin 
around if air was stirring. 

Sally had brought some feathers from 
one of her mother’s old hats. She cut out 
a cardboard bird, pasted the feathers on 
it, and added a hook. 

Eloise bought some gumdrops and tiny 
cinnamon drops at Mr. Gross’s candy 
store. She put them on toothpicks to 
make fancy animals and people. 

Soon there was a table covered with 
original tree decorations. 

“I wish we could see how these orna- 
ments will look on Blooper’s tree,” said 
Nancy. 

Miss Spencer laughed. “Pretend I’m 
a fairy,” she said. Then she went to the 
door. There stood Blooper’s father with 
a pretty tree in a standard. 

Of course all the children helped trim 
the tree with the ornaments they had 
made. It looked just beautiful. 

And to top it off, Mr. Jones had 
borrowed a friend’s station wagon so 
they could take the tree home with the 
ornaments in place. 


Painting 
to holiday music 


This can put your primary children in 
a calm, relaxed mood in the midst of the 
busy, whirlwind season. And it can pro- 
duce some creative results by kindling 
their imaginations. Try a musical selec- 
tion that has a story and one that is 
strictly mood music. 


Why not make a winter mural for your room in 
December—especially if religious holidays are 
not to be given attention during school hours? 
One section may show a snowstorm and one a 
sunny, melting day. Another area might show 
winter in both North and South. 


"Do it yourselves” Decorations from out of doors 


Take a nature walk some sunny day and 
all along the way look for things that might 
make good room decorations—different 
kinds of evergreen branches, pine cones, 
nuts, mistletoe, holly, poinsettias, and so on. 
Children will be sure to bring some of these 
from their own back yards. 


After hearing the story, your children may become interested in 
making tree decorations. Encourage them to bring materials and 
to be original. Avoid having all make the same ornament even 
though choosing colors and adding trimmings may seem to be all 
that an immature child can do. Give such children more time and 
encouragement but insist that each make an ornament that he 
decides to make. All very young children are creative. 


now turn 
to the 

next page 
for more 
primary 
ideas 
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ki nderga rten Decemberettes 


BETTY COOPER schedules her parents’ party 
for the first week in December. Notes are sent 
home, but very little preparation is done with 
the children. Singing, counting exercises, color 
choosing, and other normal activities are simply 
something 
mothers arrive. During the tea hour, Betty dis 
cusses her goals for the month, distributes sug 
books, and 


blown up into special when the 


gested gift lists, including many 
museum trips and other 
that can be taken during the holidays 


suggests excursions 


While KATHRYN BOWMAN §$ssstudied in 
Switzerland, she found that in 


schools, olfactory 


kindergarten 


and nursery training was 
given as much importance as other kinds of 
sensory training. In her own classroom she 
started with familiar objects having distinctive 
odors, such as peppermint candy, evergreens, 
a rose, vinegar, apple, banana, soap, and pea 
She placed drops of oil of peppermint 
The chil 
dren would smell them to distinguish the one 
from the other. She encouraged conversation 


about various odors that children recognized 


nuts 
on sugar cubes, leaving others plain 


stressing pleasant smells, but not forbidding 
them to talk about unpleasant ones. A drop or 
two of toilet water on the hands of each of the 
girls caused endless sniffing, but some jealousy 
The boys wanted to smell good too! 


For a personalized Christmas gift, ESTHER 
BURGESS sends home measurement charts 
rolled up and neatly tied with red ribbon. She 


+ 


HARRIET KINGHORN, 
who teaches in Fairbury, 
Nebraska, 
simple play based on Moth- 


reports on a 


er Goose rhymes 

She says that the children should under 
stand what the play is about but warns 
against over-rehearsing. “Too often we don't 
have our program well organized,” she says 
“Therefore, we keep going over and over it 

until we have actually taken the fun and 
excitement of giving a program away from 
the children. ... Have everything well 
planned before the first rehearsal.” 

A trick for kindergarten and first grade 
is to have each child primarily 
former. In this play the children are Mother 
charactc’s. The rhymes to use can 
be decided in advance by popular vote of 
the children, and the mothers can provide 
the costumes 

Here is an adaptation of the play Mrs. 
Kinghorn gave. The stage is decorated for 
Christmas. A table and a chair near the front 
are for Mother Goose. On the floor, in a 
large basket, are gaily wrapped gifts. 


a solo per- 


Goose 
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cuts frieze paper a foot wide and five feet long. 
Children in one of the upper-grade classes put 
a thick black line through the center and mark 
the inches and feet accurately. This is a project 
which their teacher is glad to have them do 
One by one, Esther tacks the charts to the wall, 
and marks the child’s height and the date 
There is, of course, plenty of room for him to 
grow. Parents often tack up the chart in the 
child’s and take additional measure- 
ments every three months. 


room 


Practically every kindergarten classroom has a 
board on which children walk to develop 
physical control. FRANCES NEWHOUSE re- 
ports that she “raises the board” the first part 
of December. When she first started as a kin- 
dergarten teacher she had the board flat on the 
floor. She was surprised to learn that while the 
children could walk the board easily as it lay 
on the floor, they found walking the board 
when it was three inches off the ground a real 
challenge. So now she has the school custodian 
fix the board three inches high at the begin- 
ning of school. Immediately after Thanksgiving 
vacation she introduces a second board six 
inches from the floor. She says it is amazing to 
note the problems that it introduces. (Her 
boards are ten feet long, five inches wide, and 
at least an inch thick. They are firmly rein- 
forced so they do not vibrate as the children 
walk on them. And they are far enough away 
from the wall so that the children can use their 
arms to balance themselves.) 


An kasy Play 


As the play opens, Mother Goose, an 
older girl, sits by the table, sewing. She 
comments that it is Christmas Eve and she 
still has a gift to finish. A carol is sung off 
showing Mother Goose that her fam- 
ily is arriving. She ushers in the children, 
who carry wrapped packages. Everyone is 


Stage, 


seated. 

Mother Goose calls her children by name, 
and, as each comes forward to give and re- 
ceive a gift, the group repeats the appropri- 
ate rhyme chorally. (Avoid having packages 
opened, to prevent confusion. No actual 
gifts need be exchanged, of course.) 

For a break in the recitations, try this 
Near the middle of the program, Mother 
Goose calls for Ten O'clock Scholar. One 
child tells her he isn’t there and another 
says that he is always late. At the end, Ten 
O'clock Scholar rushes in, empty-handed, 
asking if he is too late to give Mother Goose 
his gift. Mother Goose says he is not too 
late. Scholar begins looking for his gift. 
Then he realizes he left it at home! Mother 
Goose reassures him and offers to give him 
the gift she has for him. She reaches into 
her basket. It is empty! She then discovers 
that the last gift which she had not finished 
was for Ten O’clock Scholar, and everyone 


For several years WANDA RADCLIFFE has 
requisitioned two dozen tangerines to be deliv- 
ered to her room the first week in December. 
She knows that children will eat more citrus 
fruit if they become interested in it. She could 
use oranges for her lesson but kindergarten 
children can’t easily prepare them for eating. 
On the other hand, peeling a tangerine is fun! 
Wanda makes a party of opening the tangerines. 
rhe children separate the sections and arrange 
them attractively on their place mats. While 
they are eating, their teacher has a wonderful 
opportunity to talk about all the citrus fruits. 


FRIEDA FARMER puts up large pieces of 
frieze paper around the room. Each piece has 
a picture—a mother, a father, a baby, a young 
girl, a young boy, an older girl, an older boy, 
and so on. Parents are invited to send old 
mail-order catalogs to the school. During 
the month of December, the kindergarteners 
cut out objects from the catalogs that they 
think are good gifts for each person pictured 
and paste them on the appropriate posters. 
When a poster has been filled, Frieda takes 
it down and puts up another. This is excellent 
training in object-discrimination, offers topics 
for discussion, and gives the teacher an oppor- 
tunity to observe the cutting habits of the chil- 
dren. (No rules for cutting are made.) In ad- 
dition, Frieda says it helps keep the children’s 
minds off what they expect to receive, which 
tends to make them conscious of economic 
differences. 


has a good laugh. Mother Goose invites 
Scholar to come back on Christmas Day for 
an exchange of gifts. 

lo avoid a letdown at the end, conclude 
with a few speeches planned in advance. 
Mrs. Kinghorn concluded her play as fol- 
lows: 

CHILDREN—We must go now, Mother 
Goose. 

MOTHER GOOsE—Thank you for coming 
and for the gifts you brought me. You have 
made me so happy. 

ONE CHILD—You have always told us, 
Mother Goose, “A good way to be happy is 
to make others happy.” 

MOTHER GOOSE—I’m glad you remem- 
bered. (To audience.) Please don’t ever for- 
get. 

ALL ON STAGE—A good way to be happy 
is to make others happy. Merry Christmas! 


‘(They sing as they exit, waving good-by.) 


The Mother Goose characters used in this 
play were: Mary and a toy lamb, Jack 
Horner, Queen of Hearts, Mistress Mary, 
Pussy Cat, My Son John, Lady who rode a 
cock horse, Jack and Jill, Robin Redbreast, 
Jack-Be-Nimble, Jumping Joan, Bopeep, 
Polly, Little Boy Blue, Miss Muffet, and 
Wee Willie Winkie. 
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santa bell 


A CONE of red construction paper forms the body, secured with a 
brass paper fastener at one side. The face is drawn on pink or orange 
construction paper. One long white pipe cleaner run through the body 
makes the two arms. Trim face and coat with cotton batting. 

Legs are made from two strips of red paper like the cone body, 
12” x 134”. Fold strip in the center crosswise and run a 12” white 
pipe cleaner through the fold, where it is inserted in a small white 
styrofoam ball for the foot. Paste or staple leg strips so that they 
overlap at the top. Loop the pipe-cleaner ends so that the legs hang 
like a clapper. Gertrude Klink McMurdy 


tv. plate santa 


AN OBLONG, three-partitioned plate can be transformed into a Santa 
face with a piece of red construction paper and absorbent cotton or 
cotton batting. 

Eyeholes the size of a quarter are cut in the two upper sections. Back 
the openings with clear plastic, cellophane, or Saran wrap. A smaller 
circle of blue paper or tag is cut for the eyeball, and incased in a milk- 
bottle top secured behind the eye opening, so that the eyeball is mov- 
able. 

Nose and mouth are cut from red paper, and need rot necessarily be 
circles. Shape cotton for beard, mustache, eyebrows. Dorothy Grover 


Santas 


egs- carton cyes 


STARTING with a square of four sections from an 
egg carton, set it open side up and make eyes in 
the two upper sections. Cut beard and bits for 
hair from white corrugated paper and paste them 
over the two bottom sections. The cap is cut from 
colored paper and novelty materials and pasted 
over the top. 

A variation: The beard may be cut from plain 
white drawing paper. Paint the cheeks under the 
colored paper eyes, and shirr paper gift ribbon for 
the beard and eyebrows. A fold of tissue paper 
makes the cap. 

These Santas may be made small for decorating 
wrapped gifts, or large for party or room decora- 
tion when needed. Margaret E. Trusler 





HASY G 


made from 
rug filler 


HEAVY cotton roving comes in many colors at the variety stores where 
rug-making is featured. It can be utilized for gifts that even kindergarteners 
and first-graders can make and admire. Tin cans may be wrapped after 
covering them with glue or other adhesive, to become containers for pencils, 
flowers, or rulers. Round mats with reed or pipe-cleaner spokes may be 
woven. Wooden or plastic beads may decorate the ends of the spokes 
before they are tucked in to finish the edges. Easier mats are made by 
gluing a spiral of rug filler on a heavy corrugated cardboard backing. The 
circular picture frame is a familiar craft project and the rug filler works 
well on it. Other items that can be transformed in this way are the tops of 
egg cartons, and also paper or plastic dishes. 

MYRTLE STEFAN 


Teacher, First Grade, Public School, Remer, Minnesota 


picture frames 
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frrom 
rI1ALlaZzine 


pages 


COVERS for wastepaper baskets, and doorway or window dra- 
peries, may be made in the simple manner described here for 
making a place mat. Select a colored page from a magazine, 
and starting at one corner (color side down on a flat surface) 
roll it on a toothpick, knitting needle, or drinking straw. With 
glue or Scotch tape fasten down the last corner. An average- 
size place mat takes about thirty-seven tubes. Lace the ends to- 
gether with two two-yard lengths of twine in figure-eight fashion. 
Suspend from a wire and give three coats of shellac. 

LAURA JEAN STEGALL GRUBE 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, North Ward School, Rio Hondo, Texas 


Place mats 


from cardboard 


CORNER scrap boxes are useful items for space- 
conscious homes, and the cost is negligible. A tall one 
may be used as a clothes hamper. Slash diagonally 
across the bottom of a sturdy cardboard packing car- 
ton which may be obtained from a store or super- 
market. Cut away one of the triangles this creates in 
the bottom, and slit the corner of the box where the 
triangle has been removed. This leaves two sides of 
the box flapping loose. Overlap them and press to- 
gether with glue between. Dry under a weight. Close 
the crack at the bottom with gummed tape. Decorate 
as desired; the hard finish of finger painting makes it 
especially appropriate. Line with construction paper. 


DOROTHY GROVER 


triangular 
scrap boxes 
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NO SEASON of the school year is more attuned to 
genuine creativity than Christmas time, with all the 
events which revolve around it. Regardless of faith, the 


many ways in which Americans observe the festival offer 
rich motivation for art. The religious story is only one 
part. There are shopping scenes, lots where Christmas 
trees are sold, holiday lights everywhere, gifts for all. 


HELEN PATTON 


Art Consultant, Public Schools, Racine, Wisconsin 


Kirk covered his paper with broad sweeps of flat col 
ored chalk. The paper was dipped in water and the colors 
allowed to mingle and soften. The drawing of Mother and 


Child was then done with black chalk. 


Using colored chalk on colored paper helps 
a third-grader make an illustration of the Mother 
and Child, seated on flowing straw. 
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Cindy sketched the Mother and Child first 
with a black wax crayon. Color was then ap- 
plied with flat sweeps of the chalk. There is 
quite a rhythm in the noses on the two faces, 
which glow like moons on the dark background. 
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A little man waits beneath 
sparkling strands of lights, hoping 
to sell his Christmas trees. Col- 
ored chalk, grade 6. 


Santa Claus stands by boxes dec- 
orated in many colors of chalk. High 
lights make the picture sparkle. 


Fifth-grade children were motivated 
to make half-length portraits of people 
from the first Christmas. 


The rhythm and the action in 
this illustration are superb. Drawn 
in colored chalk by a fourth-grader, 
it has “know-how”! 








Sue Ellen is in kindergarten. 
Her drawing on colored paper is 
a lovely fanciful pattern. 


A cut-paper illustration by a first-grader 
shows excellent compositional design quality. It 
had even more charm in color. 
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‘Tooling 


COPPER metal foil was admirably suited for a tooling project 
for my third-graders. Many oblongs of various sizes were cut. 
Creative expressions were placed on the metal with the blunt 
handles of paintbrushes. Then the pieces were placed on a pad 
of newspapers. Next, different objects such as a tongue de- 
pressor and the handle of a knife were used to tool the metal. 
Afterwards, it was oxidized (aged) with liver of sulphur and 
rubbed with steel wool for accent. 

Some of the plaques were lacquered. The completed forms 
were mounted on pieces of wood for further enhancement and 
protection, and hangers were fastened in place. They were used 
by the children as Christmas gifts. 

Metal foil for tooling may be obtained from J. L. Hammett 
Company, Kendall Square, Cambridge, Massachusetts. A piece 
12” x 48”, 36 gauge, costs about $1.50. 


Sa * * 
po at 


Hnameling 
and Glass 


ONE of my boys brought his collection of pieces of stained glass to 
display in a sharing period. The rest of the class was intrigued with the 
pretty colors. 

Eddie generously offered to share some of his glass for an art project. 
We discussed the possibilities of utilizing this material. Some of the chil- 
dren experimented with different arrange- 
ments on flat steel tiles (obtained from 
Thomas C. Thompson Company, 1539 
Deerfield Road, Highland Park, Illinois). 

They became quite excited when we de- 
cided to first sprinkle the tiles with various 
ground enamels and arrange the stained 
glass in spontaneous designs before firing 
them in a kiln (Duo-Kiln, Copper Shop, 
Cleveland, Ohio). It was a real treat for the 
children to put the tiles in a cold kiln, bring 
the temperature up to 1500 degrees, turn 
off the heat, and let the kiln remain closed 
for 24 hours. When the kiln finally was 
opened it seemed just like Christmas! 








Meatk. 


i Q . 


FOURTEEN-gauge copper wire provided my third-graders with a most 
satisfying art medium for self-expression and experimentation. This 
thickness of metal wire was easy to manipulate into unique and fanciful 
forms. The more ardent "pebble puppies’ combined some of their rock 
collections with copper wire. The girls 
wore their jewelry with great pride. 
Some boys used their designs for belt 
charms. Black wrist-watch-band cord was 
used to suspend the wire constructions. - 
Allcraft Tool and Supply Company, 15 
W. 45th St., New York, N.Y., sells the 
14-gauge copper wire. You can polish 
your own stones, or semiprecious stones 
may be purchased reasonably from Sam 
Kramer, 29 W. 8th Street, Greenwich 
Village, New York 11, N.Y. 


ae: 


Stitchery 


AFTER painting Madonnas in tempera, a nat- 
ural development was to try one in yarn sitchery, 
using scraps of colored felt and odd blanket 
pieces. These were freely cut, laid in place, 
arranged, and rearranged until the maker was 
satisfied with the effect. Pieces were pinned 
in place on the colored burlap mounting. (This 
one was made double like a pillowcase, and 
turned and pressed to make a finished backing 
with no seams showing, but the edges might 
have been fringed instead.) 

Simplicity should be stressed, and then vari- 
ety of appliqued materials and stitches em- 
ployed. Designs along the edges were casing 
stitches over bias-cut cotton rug strips. The ad- 
dition of some beads contributed to the inter- 
esting effect. 

This finished wall hanging would look at home 
in a modern art gallery. The success of the 
piece was due partly to many previous paintings 
which the children made on a similar subject. 





reate a 
Coreche 


SUE McKNIGHT 


Sixth-Grade Supervisor, Akeley Campus School 
Lock Haven State College, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 


3B THE stable was 5° high by 7’ wide at the front opening and had a 


-~ =| 
ef OF semen 


I TWO levels were used for this simple but effective display of 
the Nativity. The angel above is childlike in conception, and 
the scene in the stable has dignity. 

Use any available space for this project, and if you have some 
good hallway feature, play this up in planning a Christmas creche. 
In this one, the window provided “back lighting” for the angel. 


depth of 3’, with a roof sloping to about 4’ in the back. One group 
of boys built the frame for the front opening, and another built the 
back, assembling the two frames with 37” boards. A packing box 
covered the back and roof, which was topped with straw. 

The girls created and dressed the figures while the boys were do- 


ing the carpentry. They are shown below with the completed figure 
at the left. Figures were about 30” high, body a paper cone 22” 
high, arms thin cardboard, heads mache over egg-shaped balloons 


blown to about 8” long. 


TO DRESS the figures, the robe required about 


a yard of cloth 24” 


wide. This was pleated into a 


4” opening at the neck of the cone and stapled 
there. Slits were cut in the fabric and the arms in 
serted. A simple casing was sewed and slipped over 
each arm. Folds covered the shoulder openings. On 
some robes borders were added to give a Middle 
Eastern look. The headdress was a 14” fabric square. 


& A WEEK before Christmas vaca- 
tion began, the boys carried the 
stable to its display place in the 
hall. The day was really a happy 
climax for this group. The children 
had not known they could create 
such a magnificent thing! 


had th ‘ (This project was worked out by 
ate wap nas Ce eeey fee a ee Barbara Thomas, when a student 
project, which was to make the stable and teacher, and carried out with a 
the manger. For the latter, two 22” pieces class of sixth-graders.) 


were nailed in an X to form each end, 
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December 2, 1823 James Monroe, the fifth 
president of the United States, proclaimed the 
doctrine that guaranteed all the independent 
nations of the Western Hemisphere protection 
against European interference. It further said 
that no new colonies could be established by 
any European power. Remind your children 
of President Kennedy’s Latin American Alli- 
ance for Progress, and let them see how this 
is a continuation of the theory of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 


December 2, 1961 Hanukkah, the Jewish 
Feast of Lights, begins at sundown and con- 
tinues for eight days. It marks the victory 
of the Jews over the Syrian tyrant named 
Antiochus, in 165 B.c. The book of Chanukah 
from the KTAV Publishing House, New York, 
gives an interesting draydl game and other sea- 
sonal activities suitable for classrooms. 


December 3, 1755 Marks the birth of the 
artist remembered for his portraits of George 
Washington, the most famous of which is the 
Athenaeum portrait in the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston. Show your children one of the 
Gilbert Stuart heads. Discuss with them why, 
before the camera was invented, exact like- 
nesses were necessary to enable future genera- 
tions to “see” famous people of the past. 


December 5, 1955 The American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations (AFL-CIO) merged, with a to- 
tal membership of 13,500,000, to become the 
largest trade union group in the world. Let 
your children whose fathers are union mem- 
bers talk about union goals. List the chief aims 
such as improved wages, hours, and working 
conditions. With older children, you may want 
to discuss collective bargaining, closed shop, 
and the right to strike. 


December 7, 1941 The date of the surprise 
attack on Pearl Harbor by the Japanese air 
force. Pearl Harbor is part of our fiftieth state. 
This will be an opportunity for the children to 
learn more about the location and geography of 
these islands, and particularly about why 
Hawaii is considered the hub of U.S. naval 
power in the Pacific. 


December 8, 1765 Eli Whitney was born. 
Twenty-eight years later he introduced his cot- 
ton gin to the world. This invention eliminated 
the hand work of separating cotton fibers from 


‘There’s 


to December... 


Other Events and Activities 


the seed. Children who have been studying 
the Civil War should consider how this ma- 
chine affected the economy of the South. What 
can your class learn about the cotton picker 
that came into general use about 150 years 
later? Your local farm machinery dealer may 
have a picture of it. 


December 9, 1848 Joel Chandler Harris 
was born in Putnam County, Georgia. Perhaps 
the most famous of his stories is The Tar Baby. 
Your children will also enjoy hearing some 
of the rhymes of Uncle Remus. Harris recorded 
folkways and folklore of Negro life in his writ- 
ings. These simple beginnings can be contrasted 
with the forward strides the Negro race is mak- 
ing today. 


December 10, 1948 The United Nations 
adopted the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. Though the anniversary comes on Sun- 
day this year, use a Friday or Monday to find 
out why this document is so important to the 
UN. 


December 10, 1898 Government of the 
Philippine Islands was transferred from Spain 
to the United States following the Spanish- 
American War. Over 4,300 of the 7,100 islands 
are without names. Since July 4, 1946, the is- 
lands have been independent. Where are the 
Philippines? Is their climate warm or cold? 
Why? Which is the largest island? Where is 
Manila, the capital? On a map, measure the 
distance between Manila and San Francisco. 


December 12, 1901 The first message sent 
across the ocean by wireless telegraphy (radio) 
was received in St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
from Poldhu, Cornwall, England. Locate these 
two points. How far had the message traveled? 
What else can your class find out about 
Marconi, the great Italian inventor? 


December 15, 1941  Proclaimed Bill of 
Rights Day by President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
it commemorates the acceptance of the first ten 
Amendments to the U.S. Constitution. The day 
is set aside to make Americans more conscious 
of their rights and responsibilities as citizens. 
Why not use your social-studies period to list 
your pupils’ ideas of their special obligations 
as junior citizens of your community? Perhaps 
they would like to include their findings in a 
letter to be sent to your Town Council or an 
officeholder. 


December 16, 1773 A band of Boston citi- 
zens disguised as Indians threw 346 chests of 
tea into Boston Harbor to protest unfair taxa- 
tion. While having a social tea party in your 
classroom, let one child report on tie details 
of this event and others of the Intolerable Acts, 
or invite some of your would-be Indians to act 
out what happened. If your children question 
the lawlessness of the original Tea Party, en- 
courage a discussion. Was there a better way 
to handle this problem? 


December 17, 1903 Marked the exciting 
day that Orville Wright piloted the world’s first 
power-driven, heavier-than-air machine at 
Kitty Hawk, N.C. He flew 120 feet in 12 sec- 
onds. Can your class figure the rate per hour? 
How does it compare with the speed of today’s 
jet-propelled airplanes? 


December 21, 1620 A small party landed 
at what is now Plymouth, Massachusetts, and 
five days later the Mayflower dropped anchor 
near what was to be the new home of the 102 
colonists. Let your children have a library 
period in which they learn more about the early 
development of this colony, and later trips of 
the Mayflower. Compare travel on this ship 
with the accommodations available on luxury 
liners now crossing the Atlantic. 


December 25, 1821 Birth date of Clara 
Barton, “Angel of the Battlefield” during the 
Civil War, and founder of the American Red 
Cross. How is the work of the Red Cross fi- 
nanced? What is its work? Discuss your school’s 
Junior Red Cross projects, or find out how to 
organize such a group. 


There are many state anniversaries you may 
want to observe if they are oj interest in your 
area. December 3, 1818, Illinois admitted to 
the Union; December 7, 1787, Delaware rati- 
fied the Constitution; December 11, 1816, In- 
diana admitted to the Union; December 28, 
1846, lowa admitted to the Union; December 
29, 1845, Texas admitted. 


Two famous artists born in December 
Georges Seurat, December 2, 1859; Henry 
Matisse, December 31, 1869. 


Some famous musicians with December birth- 
days: Jan Sibelius, December 8, 1865; Ludwig 
von Beethoven, December 15 or 16, 1770; Carl 
von Weber, December 18, 1786. 
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DEVELOPIN 


Man has already orbited the earth in a satellite. The 
moon will be next. According to our experts, men will land on 
the moon no later than 1977. This is less than twenty years 
from now. The Christopher Columbuses of tomorrow are here 
today in our classrooms. The children in today's elementary 
school may well be the explorers of this vast new frontier. 
What foundation can today's elementary teacher lay for 
concepts related to space education? 


Primary Level 


Understanding the concepts related to 
our universe involve undertaking experi- 
ences which show its infinite vastness and 
lengths of time. The child, as the as- 
tronomer, cannot work in this area of 
science as he does in more tangible con- 
tent areas. He cannot hold, touch, or 
tear apart the items of the solar system 
which hold his interest. In this area of 
study he must use his skills of observation, 
imagination, and awareness. 

The teacher may need to re-examine 
his techniques and attitudes toward 
teaching this subject matter. Just as sci- 
ence has broken the sound barrier, edu- 
cators may need to break the thought 
barrier. Children must learn to think of 
the earth as it really is—one of many 
heavenly bodies in space. We must think 
of the earth as belonging to the heavens 
in space and not apart. Children must 
learn to remove themselves far enough 
from the planet earth to visualize its 
movement, its atmosphere, and the vast 
distances among the various bodies of the 
universe, Children looking up into the 

often unmindful that 


skies been 
; ; ‘ 
what they see is more than decorations. 


have 


OBSERVATION 


Encourage pupils to observe carefully 
things that they see in the sky, perhaps 


keeping records of their observations of 
the day and night sky. For the young 
child, these records may be in the form 
of pictures. Children can begin to learn 
the names of the important stars. They 
can observe the sky’s changing pattern. 
They can have some initial experiences in 
keeping records over a period of time. 


SHADOWS 


Primary children can begin to develop 
an awareness of the movement of the sun. 
Have children trace their shadows on 
large pieces of wrapping paper. Several 
can keep a record of the length of shadow 
from time to time. The children may 
make shadow pictures of themselves at 
nine oclock in the morning, at one 
o'clock and three o'clock in the after- 
noon. Have the children compare their 


The Changing Shadews of fall and Wiser. 


vo 





pictures of shadows drawn in the fall, 
winter, and spring. 

Children can observe the moon each 
evening at the same time for a period of 
two weeks. Have them count the days be- 
tween a “half” and a “full” moon. 


VOCABULARY 


Many of the space words used by 
young children are without meaning to 
them. They should be 
question, to think about, construct, and 
experience the meanings of the words as 
much as possible. Such words as satellite, 
space, launched, rocket, take on new 
meaning after some “doing” experiences. 


encouraged to 


GRAVITY 


Exploring space would be a simpie 
matter if gravity were removed. We could 
move very large ships with small rocket 
motors. The force of gravity is all about 
us. Encourage the Continued on page 60 


At the left are silhouettes of Linda Kay's shad- 
ows in February and October. Numbers 1-3 are 
February shadows at 1:00 PM, 9:00 AM, 
and 3:00 PM. 4-6 are October shadows 

at 9:00 AM, 1:00 PM, and 3:00 PM. 
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CONCEPTS 
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JOE ZAFFORONI 


Associate Professor 
Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 


Intermediate Level 


ae 
a 


Civilization has made wide use of the work lig Soe ee 
of the scientist, Sir Isaac Newton. Without the —_— 
work of Newton, many scientific innovations 
would not have been possible. His three laws 
of motion have given us a way of explaining 
many of the actions of rockets and satellites. 


— 
een ee ILS 


This table display shows what space travelers might see when they land on the moon. 


As the earth rotates there is another force 
which works just as the ball did when you 
whirled it about you. This force tends to throw 
all objects outward. Scientists call this 
centrifugal force. 

Gravity and centrifugal force are at 
work where a satellite is in orbit. It 
works this way. The satellite must be 
placed in orbit at a speed which is 
slightly greater than the downward pull 
of gravity. There must be a balance 
maintained between two opposite pulls 
—the gravity of the earth and the cen- 
trifugal force outward—in order to 
keep in orbit. 


WHAT KEEPS A SATELLITE GOING? 


Newton’s first law deals with inertia. It simply states that an 
object at rest tends to remain at rest. (Also, something that is 
moving tends to keep moving.) His second law deals with accel- 
eration and momentum, and his third law states that for every 
action in one direction there is an equal reaction in the opposite 
direction. 

The first law explains why a satellite keeps going. Moving things 
have a tendency to keep moving. This tendency to keep moving is 
called inertia. Things or forces often get in the way which keep 
objects from continuing to move once they are started. Friction 
is one of these counterforces that interferes with inertia. 

In space there is very little to interfere with the movement of 
the satellite. So the satellite, once it is started, can continue mov- 
ing. However, if it begins to hit scattered particles of air, meteors, 
or dust, its orbit will change. It may drop closer to the atmos- 
phere and finally encounter friction from the atmosphere. Then 
it can be pulled toward the earth where it burns in its downward 
plunge. 


* 
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THE MOON 


Man’s first major step in exploring space 
will be landing on the moon. Astronomers re- 
fer to the moon as a satellite or heavenly body 
moving in an orbit around our planet Earth. 
The distance from Earth is calculated to be 
over 220,000 miles and the moon has a di- 
ameter of 2,160 miles. 

Its gravity is one-sixth of the earth’s. There- 


Centrifugal force 


SATELLITES IN ORBIT 


In order to understand what keeps satellites 
going, an understanding of gravity, centrifugal 
force, and inertia are basic elements for young 
and junior scientists to experiment with and 
learn. What is centrifugal force? 

Try this—Secure an old tennis ball, a disk 
from a Tinker Toy set, and a length of twine. 
Make a small slit in the tennis ball. Tie an over- 
sized knot at the end of the string. Push the 
knot into the ball. Now you have the ball at 
the end of the length of string. Slip the other 
end of the string through the hole in a Tinker 
Toy disk and hold it in one hand. Now whirl 
the ball by a stick or dowel pushed into the 
side of the Tinker Toy. Allow the string to 
slip through the hole as the ball whirls faster 
and faster. What happens to the size of the 
circle or orbit? 


fore a 150-pound man on earth will weigh 
only 25 pounds on the moon. If you can jump 
two feet on earth, you will be able to jump six 
times higher or 12 feet on the moon. Make 
some other calculations. 

Astronomers say that the days and nights of 
the moon are each about 12 of our earth days 
in length. Imagine what that does to the tem- 
perature. The night lasting 14 earth days, may 
get as cold as -240° Fahrenheit. The long 
moon day may get as hot as 215° F. 

Astronomers have already recorded more 
than 100,000 interesting surface features of the 
moon. What other facts will man’s first ven- 
ture there uncover? 

Junior scientists can make long period obser- 
vations of the moon, keeping a record of what 
they see. Have them 


Continued on page 60 
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Dr. Esty discusses 


“the child who can’t distinguish 
between truth and fiction” 


| $ IT serious when a child can’t distinguish 
between truth and fiction?” This ques- 
tion haunts many teachers and parents, for 
both are fearful that, unless a line is drawn 
somewhere, the child may become a chronic 
liar. They ask themselves: Can the truth 
be taught? Can a child be made to tell the 
truth? Where, when, and how does the child 
start to distinguish between truth and un- 


truth 

Let’s assume for the moment, for the sake 
that the adults know the facts 
Actually, this may be a pretty 


being 


of simplicity, 

the truth 
shaky premise because each of us, 
different, with differing backgrounds and be 
liefs, has been exposed to many myths and 
fictions and our thinking has been condi- 
tioned by these exposures so that we each 
tend to differ from others in our opinions of 
what the truth is or what the facts may be 
We need, it seems to me, first of all to avoid 
either-or thinking” on our own part if we 
expect to help children distinguish between 
degrees of truth and fiction 


The ability to distinguish between truth 
and fiction appears to be developmental, 
conditioned largely by the attitudes of fam- 
ily, neighborhood, and school, and by the 
xtent of the child’s experiences with the 
realities of the world around him. One rea- 
on that a young child frequently mixes fact 
and fancy 1s 


liscerning questions about life, death, events, 


that during preschool years his 


and religion were answered with fairy 
Because many of 
implanted before the 


and other fictions 
cuions were 
wn reasoning powers were devel- 
has difficulty distinguishing be- 

ict and fiction later on 


ping his imagination and creativ- 
d is a great role player, but he 
joes not al 


When his 


adults 


ways expect to be taken seriously. 
pretenses are misconstrued by 
truth 
Moreover, fiction is 


child’s confusion about 
ind fiction deepens 


often more immediately rewarding as an 


ittention-getting device, or as a means of 
ion over others or as a cloak 


gaining dominat 


to hide inner personal confusion 


tend to fall in with make 
vat dread day when fiction is 
used in relation to misbehavior. There is a 


difference make-believe for fun 


At first pal 
belicve—until tl 
between 
escape the con 


A child 


and make-believe to 


sequences for unacceptable behavior 
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frequently denies a misdeed or an accident 
for fear of disapproval or punishment. He is 
less likely to tell a tall tale the next time if he 
suspects the parent or teacher is not fooled 
by it and doesn’t make a “big deal” out of 
it. 


At five or six years, the child can gen- 
erally distinguish between “true and not 
true,” but he still makes lots of mistakes out 
of ignorance or misunderstanding. He may 
know that he is deceiving and yet not be 
ready for abstract ideas of right and wrong. 
He is learning, however, what is acceptable 
and what is unacceptable to others. During 
this process, your regard for him as a unique 
individual will act as an incentive to him 
not to deceive. This does not mean that you 
condone specific acts of deception. It does 
convey to him your realization that entirely 
desirable behavior is often the most difficult 
to accomplish. Gradually he finds that 
truthfulness pays off—in friends, in school 
relationships, at home, and in the satisfac- 
tion of knowing he can be trusted. 


Youngsters at any age are tempted to lie, 
but adolescents seem to have the most seri- 
ous problems. During this turbulent period 
of escaping from adult ties, it is often easier 
for girls and boys to lie than to try to get 
their “old-fashioned” parents to “under- 
stand.” The same general approach and 
principles apply. 


rhe frequently lying child is often an un- 
happy child. Your concern might well be 
directed toward wondering why he finds it 
necessary to lie, rather than the easier con- 
cern with the act of lying itself, for lying is 
so often a symptom of an underlying cause 
or causes. How well do you know the family 
and their attitudes and the conditions under 
which they live and relate? Do they use the 
truth inconsistently for their own conven- 
ience? Do they tend to cheat in matters eco- 
nomic, or have a double standard in business 
relationships? Do they laugh and think it is 
smart to deceive the other fellow when it is 
to their apparent advantage? Such practices 
hardly set a pattern of truthfulness. It is un- 
reasonable for parents to expect children’s 
values to be higher than their own. 


Most children know when they are pre- 
tending. You can recognize this by indicating 
that you know it’s fun to pretend, rather than 
by giving them the feeling that such pretense 
is wrong or by starting an argument about 
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the truth. Although lying is not condoned, 
the child who apparently lies, or who is 
caught in a lie, does not necessarily have 
to be “taught a lesson.” Soap and water is 
not a cure. Severe punishment is often fol- 
lowed, not by reform, but by more skillful 
deception. By labeling a child a liar, you 
may cause him to give up hope of regaining 
your trust and approval. A child who has 
a low opinion of himself has little incentive 
for truth. 


Perhaps the school itself is contributing 
to a certain child’s problem. Does the school 
hold the child to higher grades of work or 
to social or athletic successes that he can- 
not truly be expected to achieve? This may 
contribute to deception on the basis of 
self-defense and saving face. Perhaps the 
school psychologist can evaluate his mental, 
emotional, and social development; and the 
school physician, his physical maturity. It 
is often true that the more widely the emo- 
tional, mental, and physical ages diverge 
from the chronological, the more difficult 
a child is to “raise.” This development in- 
formation may give you additional insight 
as to possible curriculum adjustment needs, 
and the degree of individualization re- 
quired. 


In summary, fiction is useful only so long 
as it fulfills a need; but truth also operates 
that way. What is primarily required in 
solving this problem along with so many 
others is that rare but desirable triad: un- 
derstanding, example, and a good dose of 
patience. A discernment between fiction and 
truth develops in such an environment, and 
so does the child as a whole. 





The New Suit -a story for your class to discuss 


Mrs. Brown had to tell her son Francis that she was 
getting him a new suit for his Christmas present because 
she needed to take him along to the clothing store to try 
it on. He had grown fast this past year and she wasn't 
sure of his size. 

On Saturday morning, Francis was up and dressed long 
before his mother was ready to go. His younger brother 
was still fast asleep when they left. 

When they arrived at the Men's Shop, both began to 
examine the suits on the racks. Mrs. Brown was amused. 
She had never seen Francis so anxious to pick out a suit. 
In the past, he had been content to wait until she picked 
one out for him. 

It wasn't long before he brought one to show her. 

"Here's the one | want, Mom." 

It was a sporty brown suit with orange pencil stripes. 

"You want that one?" she questioned. "But you can't 


wear that for all occasions. Look, here is a really nice 
suit." 

She held up a dark blue suit. 

"Come, try it on, and you will see how nice it is," his 
mother urged. 

Reluctantly Francis tried it on, and he had to admit 
that it did look nice on him and fitted him well. 

"But nobody is wearing dark blue suits. That's the kind 
of suit all my friends are wearing now," explained Francis, 
pointing to the brown suit. "That's the one | want. I've 
wanted a suit like that for a long time." 

"Be sensible, Francis. Even you can see that the mate- 
rial in this suit is of finer quality and it costs less than the 
brown one. This is a good buy." 

Francis looked from one suit to the other— 


What do you think was going on in Francis’ mind? 
What do you think he should do? Why? 


Ideas to guide your discussion 


Early in the discussion children will prob- 
ably react to the questions according to their 
own experience. At one extreme a child will 
say, No use trying; | never win." At the 
other extreme a child will say, ‘| can wheedle 
anything out of Mom." Listen carefully to 
what the children say, for they will reveal 
much about themselves. 

But the discussion should go beyond this. 
Almost daily, children are faced with problems 
and issues for which there are no absolute 
"right" and "wrong" answers. For example, 
in certain circumstances, one solution to this 


problem would be right. Given other circum- 
stances, it could be wrong. 

Let's look at some circumstances here: The 
suit is to be a present; does Francis have a 
right to choose what he wants? He is a grow- 
ing boy; should good material be a first con- 
sideration? Is cost a factor to take into ac- 
count? Perhaps his mother hopes his younger 
brother can wear the suit after Francis has out- 
grown it. The suit he wants is more expensive; 
will someone in the family be deprived if the 
extra money is spent on him? If the cost need 
not be considered, when is he to learn to make 


his own choices and mistakes? 

Then there is the question of values. Should 
one value good material and fine craftsman- 
ship above style? Always? Is quality itself a 
value? Are there circumstances in which /ack 
of quality might be a value? When does a 
child get experience in recognizing what is 
good? How does he learn where quality mat- 
ters? 

To what extent should a child be guided 
by what others do? To what extent should he 
rely on his own judgment? How important is 
it to "be like the others"? 





a Tell Me, Dr. Gordon 


nor they will be happy about it, because this does 


not solve the basic problem. 


The basic problem is that the teachers lack a 


clear understanding of the purpose of these 


ac- 


with awareness of a stronger body, of more skillful 


use of one’s body, and of exuberant health. 


would be replaced by a real inner joy that comes 


With such a concept, the May Day festival be- 





Dr. Gordon will discuss a 
personal problem in teaching 
each month. She welcomes 
your suggestions for topics 
to be considered, but regrets 
that no problems can be dis- 
cussed by mail. 


Picture a large, jolly, willing work- 
horse! I seem to be the one always 
asked to put on the Christmas program, 
P.T.A. meeting, or May Day festival. 
I'm a little fed up! I wish I could change 
my coworkers’ image of me. 


It is easy to change your coworkers’ image of 
you. Just cheerfully say, “No, not this time.” After 
a while they will get the idea. But neither you 


tivities. You speak of them as though they were 
extra chores, and, since they are “extra,” others 
are reluctant to add them to their responsibilities 


but they are not reluctant to add them to yours. 


Your faculty needs to think through the pur- 
poses of all the activities carried on in the school. 
What is a Christmas program for? What are 
P.T.A. meetings for? What is a May Day festival 
for? What benefits acerue to the children from 
these? On the basis of such analyses, some activi- 
ties may be dropped; others will be strengthened. 


The May Day festival, for example, may become 
something more than a loosely organized play day. 
It may be the culmination of a year’s work in a 
carefully planned physical education program. It 
may be the measure of growth that has taken 
place in the community's children. As such, “fun” 


comes not an “extra,” but an integral part of the 
educational program, and all the teachers will be 
involved. Only the final planning will be left to 
a committee. Say “yes” if you are asked to be 
chairman. The teachers must feel that they can 
count on you to do a good job. But ask for two 
cochairmen. Then teach them all the skill you have 


so that one of them can take over next year. 


It is a good idea to look at the whole year’s pro- 
gram at one time. Major responsibilities should 
be allocated so that no one is burdened by too 
many. If some teachers lack experience, offer to 
help them. Don’t do the work yourself, but help 
them understand how to go about the tasks. You 
will work yourself out of an unfair and purpose- 
less role, the teachers will love you even more, and 


the children will be the greatest gainers. 
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Fast Air-Mail Service 


YES, YOU CAN BORROW 
ANY AMOUNT UP TO $800 
ENTIRELY BY MAIL 


Because you are a, teacher, I will be 
happy to loan you $100, $200, $300, 
$500 or as muct as $800 ON YOUR 
SIGNATU RE! I'll send you the amount 
you need QUICKLY - your friends, 
relatives, merchants, school board will 
not be contact d. Postal Finance's ‘‘Bor- 
row-By-Mail” service is the best way 
to get money in complete privacy. NO 
time off from work . . . NO witnesses 
 enge ne m -« NO insurance or special 
fees requir ed. NO embarrassing 
Cewestl gations. “Just send the coupon 
TODAY. 


PAY ALL YOUR BILLS AT ONCE 


You can get money to CONSOLIDATE 
YOUR DESTS and pay all your bills 
Make one small, convenient monthly 
payment instead of many! Keep your 
redit standing in yeur town. T -4 care 
of emergency expenses—taxes, medical 
costs, insurance premiums, school costs, 
new clothes, home or car repairs. Enjoy 
peace of mind worth many times the 
cost of your loan! 


—COST CONTROLLED LOANS— 
CONVENIENT MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


You control the cost of your loan. You 
can take as long as 24 months to repay, 
or pay back within weeks. You pay 
ONLY for the actual time you use the 
money—not a day longer 

You can borrow from old-established 
Postal Finance Company with complete 
‘ ifidence We are licensed by the 
State to do business under the Small 
Loan Law. This is your assurance of 
fair rates and Supervised Reliability. 


GET IT QUICK End your money worries. Pay 
EVERYBODY AT ONCE 
with a Postal Finance Cost-Controlled Loan, 

Our service is as fast as the U.S. Air Mail 
“ re a8 Hear You as yor 
the money you need waiting for you. For 
QUICK LOAN SERVICE and friendly 
ee | yperation, ACT NOW! Send 
us the coupon TODAY! As soon 
we receive it, we'll rush you 
by Airmail, FREE 
na plain envelope, 
everything you need 
to get money you 

want right ewey. 


| POSTAL FINANCE CO. 
Dept. 2-x 308 Francis Bidg. 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 


MALL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


D. J. Levitt, President 

POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 2-X 

308 Francis Bidg., Lovisville 2, Kentucky 
Please Airmail to me FREE in a plain 
envelope everything I need to get money, so 
if I decide to borrow I can get the money I 
need RIGHT AWAY 
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Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Printing Office, Washington 25, 
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CUE CARDS 


Many times pupils would be 
able to express themselves in 
a foreign language if they 
could think of something to say. 
Cue Cards are an excellent de- 
vice for helping them recall 
words or ideas that they have 
learned previously. Also, since 
the teacher can elicit responses 
by pictures, the pupils have 
more time for recitations. 

The cards are similar to the 
traditional flash cards which 
have always been popular. The 
difference lies in their use. For- 
merly, we used such cards for 
the initial learning of nouns in 
isolation; now nouns are intro- 
duced only when they have a 
place in a sentence. 

Charts having words in cate- 
gories, such as furniture, food, 
parts of the body, are still use- 
ful; but many teachers are re- 
arranging them so that there 
are fewer nouns to learn, leav- 
ing more time for practice on 
sentence structures. Also, these 
charts do not always fit the 
classroom material. The teach- 
er chooses from their context 
basic sentences that need prac- 
tice since sentences are almost 
always first presented in some 
natural form of communica- 
tion, such as stories, conversa- 
tions, or descriptions. 


Weather Cues 
The following two cue cards 
are designed for sentence prac- 
tice about the weather. They 
involve a choice on the part of 
the pupil based on reasoning. 
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The two cue cards pictured 
here may be used in this way: 

The teacher presents the 
first sentence to be practiced. 
For example, “When it is cold, 
I wear a coat.” He makes cer- 
tain that all pupils understand 
its meaning and then have a 
chance to practice saying it 
aloud with others until they all 
feel perfectly at ease with it. 

2. Individual pupils then vol- 
unteer to say the sentence, 
making a choice of nouns from 
the chart. When all suitable 
substitutions have been made 
a number of times, then the 
sentence is changed. 

Repeat procedure with 
new sentence, “When it is 
warm, I wear a thin dress.” 

There are many sentences 
that can be practiced with the 
same chart. For example: “In 
winter, I wear ”: “Tn sum- 
mer, I wear “Last win- 
ter, I bought ——”; “Last sum- 
mer, I bought ——.” 
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Another type of chart which 
furnishes cues for recitation is 
one which contains a series of 
articles of more or less the 
same size. These articles can 
be located in the same place, 
such as a pocket, purse, draw- 
er, or box, or they can be held 
in the hand. 

Sentence peeree to practice 
with Steps 1,2 2, and 3 outlined 
above are: “The —— is in the 
drawer’; “The — is on the 





table”; “The is in the 
box.” Or: “I havea in my 
hand”; “I have a in my 
pocket’’; “I have a on my 
desk.” Or: “I bought a —— 
yesterday”; “I lost my —— 
yesterday”; “I found my —— 
yesterday.” 

The teacher is always careful 
to practice one sentence only 
until the pupils make the sub- 
stitutions easily before going 
on to a second sentence pattern. 


Action Cues 


Other charts may do more 
than suggest a word for varia- 
tion practice. They may even 
contain in each picture a sug- 
gested sentence pattern. These 
charts serve a little different 
purpose in that they may be 
used first as a review of sen- 
tences from either a dialogue 
or story. These usually repre- 
sent some activity in their daily 
lives with which children are 
quite familiar. 
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From the action cue cards 
above, pupils could develop 
sample sentences. Some which 
could be learned are: “I get up. 
(He gets up, John gets up, you 
get up, and so on.) “I wash my 
face.” (He washes his face, 
etc.) “I eat my breakfast.” “I 
put on my clothes.” “I study 
my lessons.” (Variations for 
each. ) 

Once these sentences have 
been learned, the same chart is 
useful for practicing expres- 
sions of time, with the pupils 
choosing the hour: “I get up 
at o'clock.” “I eat my 
breakfast at o'clock.” 

And then they may be ex- 
tended further to include: “I 
get up at o’clock every 
day.” 

Cue cards are generally not 
used as a basic learning aid, 
but help give variety to the 
classroom procedure and rein- 
force material being learned 
either in conversation, stories, 
or descriptions. They also serve 
as excellent review materials. 
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Very Primary- 
Language 
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Play a matching game using names of toys which 
the children may receive as gifts. Whisper the name 
of a toy to each child—be sure there are at least two 
of each toy. The child who is “it” names a toy in a 
sentence. For example—‘“‘When I opened the box I 
found a doll.” All the “dolls” must change places. 
“It” tries to take one of the places. 

The same game may be played with colors. The 
children have names such as blue drum, red top, 
green truck. The colors must exchange places. 


Santa Claus faces from paper plates 
make good bulletin-board borders. 
Cut one slit from the plate’s 

edge to its center. Lap the two 
edges along the slit about 2” 

and staple to form a 3-dimensional 
effect. Construction paper can be 
ised for the features and cap. Fluffy 
cotton, of course, makes his hair 


and beard. MAE ZIMMERMAN 


Candy apples, traditional at Halloween, are equal- 
ly good at Christmas. It is better for little children 
to eat candy apples than candy canes and they pre- 
fer them! And besides being more nutritious, apples 
are nature’s toothbrush! 

Ask your homeroom mothers to help you fix them. 
Boil two cups of sugar and 1 cup of water unti! the 
mixture makes a thread. This syrup will cover eight 
small apples. Add red or green coloring to give a spe- 
cial holiday touch. 


Colorful abstract paper designs on 
sheets of plain paper make unusual 
take-home gifts. A kindergarten 
teacher reports that she collected 
colored construction or tissue 
paper. She cut the paper into large 
odd shapes with the paper cutter and 


placed the shapes in a big box. 
Each child selected three pieces. 
He arranged and pasted them ona 
sheet of 12” x 12” paper which was 
put into a simple frame. The 
overlapping may produce unusual 
effects if tissue is used. 
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Reading Decorition 


Is your classroom space so limited that a 
regular tree is inadvisable? Ask the building 
custodian to construct a sturdy wooden triangle 
about five feet high with a thirty-inch base. 
Perhaps it can be mounted on a wooden block. 
Cover the triangle with chicken 

wire and let the children in- 

sert small pieces of evergreen. 

The realistic tree effect 

will surprise you! 

Green and red napkins 

or tissues could also be 

used as a variation. 





Game Arithmetic 


To stress counting by twos, let your children do 
a Reindeer Gallop to music. The children “gallop,” 
holding hands with a partner. They count aloud, 
“two, four, six, eight,” and so on, as they go. (Or 
use two circles, one inside the other. As the children 
circle, they take turns joining hands and counting 
by twos.) Variations to the Gallop might include 
counting by ones or tens. 





Science 


Help your children make some 
Christmas gifts for the birds. Buy a 
package of small sheets of sandpaper 
at the five-and-ten. “Paint” the 
sanded surface with ground glue 
mixed according to the directions on 
its package. Then sprinkle a mixture 
of pumpkin seeds, corn, wheat, 
and other plant seeds onto the sticky 
surface. The birds will love all of it— 
even the glue and the rough coating 
on the sandpaper. 
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Combine the following ingredients (per child) for 
a nutritious and seasonal holiday party refreshment 
idea. (If making a quantity, you can use 1 egg to 
about 21% cups of milk.) 
1 egg 
11% cups milk 
vanilla and sugar to taste 
Beat these ingredients until somewhat foamy. Top 
with a sprinkling of nutmeg. This eggnog goes well © ¢: 
with simply decorated sugar cookies. 





Middle- 


Spelling Gift 


Mother or Grandmother will certainly appreciate a gift of a 
handbag case for clean gloves. Cut two rectangles (about 8” x 
4”) from clear acetate. Punch around three sides of the rec- 
tangles while holding the two pieces of acetate together. Then 
join them by lacing with plastic or yarn. Initials or other deco- 
rations can be added with marking pens or by gluing on felt 
pieces. Such cases can be made for plastic rain hats, too. 
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Play a “Reindeer Relay.” The reindeer “course’’ 
should have five or six stops around the room. Di- 
vide the class into two teams. Begin with five players 
from each team. The first players for each team start 
at the first stop and work their way around by 
answering questions submitted by the other team. 
They are followed by teammates. The whole team 
advances one station whenever someone answers a 
question right. As a reindeer finishes the course, an- 
other team member takes his place. The team with 
the most reindeer completing the course wins. 


vv . . 
Langue QT “Card 


make and have a professional air about 
them. Let each pupil cut a card of the 
desired size from construction paper. A 
design is then lightly drawn on the card 
2 with pencil or crayon. The child “paints” 
med the design with rubber cement and quickly 
4 sprinkles the card with confetti. After 
ed the cement dries, the excess confetti can 
2 be shaken off. (Be sure the children work 
3 over newspapers so the confetti doesn’t 
2 
ya | 
¥7 
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fall to the floor.) Touches such as 
sparkle and sequins can be applied in 


th manner. 
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Science y Dramatics 


Present imaginary seasonai situations to your class that 
they can dramatize in pantomime form. Here is an example. 

Mrs. Jones takes her son Richard shopping. She wants 
to find a wool searf for Grandfather, so she asks directions. 
The clerk tells her scarves are on the fifth floor. Mrs. Jones 
is in a hurry to go there, but Richard hangs back to look 
at things on the way. 

To vary this activity, let one group of children think of 
and pantomime a situation. The rest of the class guesses 
what is happening. 





- ( ) '- 
Vocabulary 


ous 
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a] 
Make the most of Christmas in developing a larger vocab- 
ulary! A sixth-grade teacher encouraged her class to think 
of these descriptive words to — the phrase Merry 
Christmas—happy, festive, gay, jolly, blissful, bright, and 
joyful. The class described a large tree as enormous, stu- 
pendous, giant, monumental, towering. Tinsel was bright, 
flashy, and gilded. Bells tinkle, ring, chime, and peal, The 

children themselves were gay, happy, and blessed. 


GILIIDIIIIIGIIL 


Here are some unusual topics for room 
debates or panel discussions! 

Santa's elves are entitled to overtime. 
(Why should they be? They have three 
months’ vacation in January, February, 
and March!) 

It is time to bring Santa Claus’s red 
suit up-to-date. (After all, uniforms 
for the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and the 
armed forces have changed.) 

Little children should be permitted to 
stay up and see Santa come. (It is only 
one night of the year. And they don’t 
sleep anyway !) 
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What a good time for your students to read aloud 
in your room! This activity will also promote enjoy- 
ment in some of the classic holiday pieces of litera- 
ture. Try Virginia O’Hanlon’s letter to the New 
York Sun and the editor’s answer. The Fir Tree by 
Hans Christian Andersen, Hey wood Broun’s /nas- 
much, and perhaps even parts of Dickens’ Christmas 
Carol can be used effectively. 


ARMAND 


A coffee can, good glue, unusual shaped 
macaroni (such as shell, corkscrew, egg rings, 
elbow), and a can of metallic spray paint are 

the materials needed to make attractive, 
usable gifts for the family. 

The macaroni is glued to the top and sides 

of the can. Allow to set for about 24 hours 
until dry. Then spray with the metallic 

paint. Again allow the can to dry. Line 

to make a jewelry case by gluing fabric to 
the inside. Frozen juice cans can be converted 
into pencil holders and ham tins into planters. 
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MARIE MCMAHAN 


Bulletin Boards 
for Christmas 


STELLA DICKERMAN 


Assistant Professor of Education Art Consultant 
Western Michigan University Public Schools 
Kalamazoo, Michigan Battle Creek, Michigan 


a AS may come but once a year, but what a busy 


time that “once” can be for you, the classroom teacher. 


Here are three ideas for handsome, easy-to-make holiday 


displays that will take a minimum of time and effort! 





PAPER 
SCULPTURE 


COLLAGE 


A colorful holiday 
scene or character 
can utilize scraps of 
plain and printed 
fabrics, foil and oth- 
er decorative papers, 
yarn, buttons, and 
so on. A dark background of paper or fab- 
ric will set off the display. The metallic 
stars were cut and creased so they would 
stand away from the board. 











These appealing 3-D choir figures will en- 
hance any classroom! Note drawings (below) 
for the major pieces for the figures. The skirt 
and robe half circles are bent into cone shapes 
and stapled. Curl paper strips for the hair and 
paste mitten-shaped hands to the arms. Steps 
for construction include: (a) Staple robe over 
skirt. (b) Fasten arms to collar at center back. 
(c) Slip collar over robe cone. (d) Decorate 
head and fasten in place. (ce) Cut slits in hands 
and lower edges of book; link. 
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SKIRT 











ROBE 
COLLAR 
































STAINED-GLASS 
WINDOW DESIGN 


Abstract shapes of metallic, cel- 
lophane, or foil papers can be used, 
Or, try colorful seasonal pictures. 
Heavy yarn or narrow strips of 





ARMS 











HEAD 





black paper are stapled over the 
paper edges for the pane effect. 
Color and space are important. 
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CHUPITSTMAS 


TOYS 


THE TOY BUGLER 
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THE MUSIC-BOX DOLL 


b+ $4444. 
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Creative Rhythms 
for 
Primary Grades 


The toy bugler marches with stiff, small, quiet steps. 
When he raises his toy bugle to his lips, he halts. 
Find the marching places and the bugle-call places 
in the music. He should learn the music well enough 


so he knows when he should halt and raise his bugle. 


Elva S. Daniels 


4 


Find the place where Jack pops out (the hold sign). 
Find the place where he is pushed back into the box 
(last two measures}. Is he perfectly still inside the 
box, or does he bounce a bit? 





~~ 
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D.C. al Fine 


Wind the music box [first measure). Let the doll 
curtsy (second measure). The doll then moves her 
arms, points her toe, and twirls till the music stops. 
As the music box runs down, the doll dances slower 
and slower till she stops (last three measures). She 


must “freeze” in position as the music stops. 





+ 
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The robot is grotesque. He is stiff and awkward. His 
walk is siow and jerky. His head can move from side 


to side. He is almost frightening. 








DOROTHY AINSLIE 


Teacher, Second Grade, Lincoln School 
Monroe, Michigan 


r 
Dw RE is more depth to this post- 
office project than you may suspect from 
the title. We did take a field trip, but it 
didn’t overshadow all we did. We had 
some construction, but it was not the ma- 
jor activity. Or, saying it another way, 
there is more teaching value in the post 
office than letting young pupils see it as 
a receptacle for incoming and outgoing 
mail, and an excuse for a field trip. 
Motivation for a _ post-office project 
can come from several sources. The sea- 
son of Christmas can be as useful as 
Valentine Day. Or, perhaps one of these: 
1. Cards, letters, and packages received 
from friends and relatives for holidays, 
birthdays, and wherr children are ill— 
as revealed by “Tell Time.” 
Stories about relatives and friends who 
work in the post office. 
Viewing the Coronet Instructional 
Film, Where Do Our Letters Go? (in 
either color or black and white). This 
is the story of Carolyn who sends in- 
vitations to friends for a party. 
A study of your community. 


History—Second-Grade Level 


First, we considered the question, How 
is mail brought to our towns, cities, and 
homes these days? In their discussion, the 
children mentioned a mailman who walks 
and carries a bag or pushes it in a cart, 
and the cars, trucks, trains, planes, and 
ships that move mail between post offices. 

Then I asked: Can you tell me how 
messages were delivered long ago—be- 
fore trains and planes and cars had been 
invented? 

My second-graders mentioned mes- 
sages carried by traveling friends or rela- 
tives, by horse and wagon, on horseback, 
or by ship. They used paints and crayons 
to demonstrate the present and past meth- 
ods of transporting mail. 


Post Offices and Workers 


Next we talked on these questions. 
What is the post office? What is done 
there? We finally concluded that it is the 
collection and transfer point for mail. 
Mail can come to and go from our vil- 
lages or anywhere in the world. 

What kind of people work for the post 
office? These facts were revealed. 

1. They must know how to read and 
write. 

Good health is desirable. 

They should be polite, honest, and 

dependable. 

They must be familiar with the city 

streets and country roads. 


Beginning Geography—Maps 


How does the postman know where to 
deliver mail? How does he find the street 
and house where you and I live? Where 
is the post office in relation to our school? 
Johnny’s or Mary’s home? 


To help us answer these questions, we 
drew a large map on the chalkboard. It 
represented the main streets of our com- 
munity. On it we located the post office, 
street-corner drop boxes, some pupils’ 
homes, and the school. Using colored 
chalk, the children took turns tracing let- 
ters to and from the post office. Later they 
dramatized mail delivery by dividing the 
classroom into streets and arranging the 
desks as the houses. They took turns be- 
ing the mailman and receiving or send- 
ing letters. 


Other Study Topics 


Why do we pay for the stamps we have 
to put on mail? 

First, we talked about the many people 
connected with handling mail. They were 
recognized as community helpers who 
perform a service. It was acknowledged 
that they do responsible work for which 
they should be paid. Also, these workers 
need money to buy food, clothing, shelter, 
and other items for their families. There- 
fore, buying stamps is a simple way to 
help pay for the service of having mail 
delivered and transported by men and 
machines. 

What do we pay for stamps? 

A few second-graders had had the ex- 
perience of buying stamps. Most children, 
however, did not realize that the number 
on a stamp represented its price, and gave 
a clue to the kind of mail on which it 
could be used. 

For a number lesson, we checked on 
the stamps that are needed for an ordi- 
nary, air-mail, or special-delivery letter 
and post card. Then we tried to figure 
the cost of sending different amounts of 
each type of mail. 

We also talked of various places one 
might buy stamps in Monroe, in addition 
to the post office, and why it is convenient 
to have other sources available. 

While examining stamps to determine 

their value, the children became aware 
of people’s faces and a 
variety of designs and 
colors. This led to col- 
lections and displays: 
(1) all kinds of stamps 
on real mail from home, 
(2) faces of famous 
people, (3) special de- 
signs, (4) various de- 
nominations. 

Continued an page 60, 
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NAUNDA TIETZ 


urth-Grade Supervisor, Wisconsin State 


College, River Falls, Wisconsin 


H... do your pupils react when there's a 
hint of a geography lesson in the offing? Can 
ou sense resistance or indifference? I’ve found 
a wavy to counteract such attitudes! As almost 
every teacher knows, pupils of any age like to 
get away from it all” by going on field trips 
Taking this fact into consideration, my pupils 
get on their magic carpets and go anyw here in 
They vet so interested in “leaving 
the classroom” and so excited about the new 
place that they begin to grasp all manner of 
historical, cultural, and economu 


the world! 


ve peraphi . 
knowledge—without feeling the burden of a 


cumulating a lot of facts. 


How We Did It 


Motivation for a project of this kind can 
come from a number of sources but I used my 
trip to Europe “What did 

need to know before I started? What did | 
Where could I find 
out? Is overseas travel as simple as going from 


1 asked the class, 
have to do to get ready? 


Chicago to Los Angeles, for instance?” 

The number and quality of answers will de 
pend on the children’s backgrounds. We find 
nowadays that many children have had wide 
travel experiences. If not, the teacher may have 
enough travel background to guide them along 
proper research channels. 

We've solved the problem of which country 
to visit first by having the children get the 
inswers to these questions from home 
|. From which foreign countries did my an- 

cestors come? 

2. When did they arrive in the United States? 
3. Where did they 

The children discovered that more than two 

thirds of their ancestors were Scandinavian 


settle? 
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(mostly Norwegian), and all the ancestors were 
of European descent. As a visual record of this 
information, each child put his picture on a 
short report, and pinned it on the bulletin board 
around a large map of Europe, with a ribbon 
connecting it with his relative’s place of origin. 
Consequently Norway became our first coun- 
try to visit, and others were worked into an 
interesting itinerary. In the interest of speed, 
our “trips” were all taken by airplane. 

Although these fourth-graders did not miss 
the points of interest in each country “visited,” 
we shall not dwell on them because they can 
be found in many references. Our chief con- 
cern will be with the mechanics of the trip, 
and concepts resulting from the experience. 
The main purpose of this project was to help 
the children grow geographically while getting 
the feel of traveling. 

Before becoming engrossed in trip plans, we 
reviewed geographic concepts from third grade 
about the earth, seasons, and climate. Map ex- 
amination revealed that Norway was complete- 
ly in the Northern Hemisphere, and one third 
of it was above the Arctic Circle 


Getting Ready 


After choosing an itinerary, and marking 
the big map accordingly, the children became 
involved in learning the fundamentals for over- 
seas travel. Their basic list included: 

1. Choice of transportation. 

Itinerary—in relation to available time and 

cost, if either is a factor. 

Country’s exchange rate, and the amount of 

currency needed. 

Passport regulations. 

Vaccinations and health certificates. 

Clothing requirements based on season, des- 

tination, and expected social, business, or 

recreational activities. 

Arrangements for food and lodging after 

leaving the plane. 


8. Luggage allowance, by weight, for first-class 
and tourist passengers. 

Passport study started with a newspaper 
clipping reporting controversy over the neces- 
sity for United Nations representatives to have 
passports in the Congo. This brought up the 
question of how legal travel between countries 
is regulated. The passport was recognized as an 
official document of permission. The children 
carefully examined mine. 

Through a travel agency, we learned that 
tourist- or economy-class passengers are al- 
lowed 44 pounds of luggage, exclusive of pock- 
etbooks, cameras, binoculars, and coats that are 
carried or worn. First-class passengers can take 
66 pounds of luggage. Because of the savings 
in fare, my fourth-graders decided “to go tour- 
ist.” 

To get some idea of what 44 pounds of lug- 
gage might include, each child made a list of 
what he thought he would need on a trip to 
Norway. They weighed items at home, and then 
brought the information to class. They discov- 
ered how little synthetic fabrics weigh. They 
also learned that these dry quickly, and do not 
need ironing. One girl thought she needed seven 
cancan slips until she tried to pack one in our 
suitcase! Considering their destination, the class 
decided a warm outfit should be included. After 
much discussion and revision of lists, we 
packed a suitcase for a boy and one for a girl. 
Heavy-soled shoes were also included because 
one child saw cobblestone streets in a picture 
of a Norway village, and they expected to walk 
a lot. 


Norway Bound 


Real baggage checks were examined, and 
samples reproduced to give “our luggage” the 
proper atmosphere. On a model airplane made 
from wood, the pupils put nails for seats. A 
stewardess chosen from the class stuck a small 
name card on each seat in the order in which 
classmates had chosen to sit. Their decisions 
were based on these considerations: 
|. For a good view, get away from the wings. 
2. For a smoot! take-off and landing, sit near 

the center. 

For a view of the stewardess preparing food, 

sit more than midway back. 

For less noise from the motors, get closer 

to the tail. 

For a view of the pilot’s section now and 

then, sit in front seats. 

boarded our imaginary airplane of the 
Icelandic Line (which is real) at New York. 
(1 had flown on this line, and had pictures of 
the trip, and other mementoes. ) 

We took off as soon as our stewardess had 
verified the list of passengers and the pilot had 
signaled, “Fasten Safety Belts,” and “No Smok- 
ing, Please.” Reasons for these directions were 
discussed in the first moments of flight. Then 


l showed my slides. Continued on page 75) 





ypace Study ? 


ALVIN ENGEL 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Newbridge Road Schoo 
East Meadow, New York 


r 

ee was no ordinary space project. My pu- 
pils became involved in a much more dynamic 
study than the kind that is largely tied to re- 
search without any attempt to apply or dram- 
atize basic principles. My fifth grade was will- 
ing to do an unusual amount of serious work. 
As a reward, they not only satisfied their own 
ambitions, but astounded themselves, their 
schoolmates, teachers, and parents. Our sole 
objective was to make science interesting as 
well as enlightening. We succeeded. 

Naturally, it isn’t expected that every class 
will want to achieve as much as this group did. 
But we think our story will inspire other ten- 
year-olds to put more effort into whatever they 
do. They will find the results more satisfying 
and worthy of praise. 


The Preliminaries 


Some classes are content to chart differences 
in the size of planets, and their distances from 
the earth, but this one wanted to put them in 
orbit. We began with a general discussion about 
space and what is “out there.” This was fol- 
lowed by resource reading for information, 
orientation, and review. In this way facts about 
the relation of the sun to other members of the 
solar system, the rotation of the earth around 
the sun, and concepts of nighi, day, and the 
four seasons became more familiar to them 

We were lucky in that we were a group ol 
only 28 pupils, and our classroom furniture 
could be moved into informal work areas. We 
usually function with three major committees 
research, art, and construction. The children 
are free to take turns on each. The chairmen 
and assistants are responsible for compiling 
and classifying materials and data, making 
progress reports to the class, and coordinating 


group work. 

Our “system” worked like this. Textbooks 
and other references occupied the research 
committee. The ast group translated the infor- 
mation into “out of this world” designs for 


planetary displays. The construction com- 
mittee considered dimensions, materials, and 


tools, and the answers to such questions as: 


What material can 

be used for the big 

board to hold the or- 

biting planets? Will 

it need to be thick 

or thin? Hard or 

easily drilled? How 

would we figure the 

dimensions that would be best for the board 
and planets? What types of supports would be 
necessary to hold the display erect? What 
would be the best way to connect the dowels, 
linker Toy spool, and Ping-pong “planets”? 
What inexpensive power unit could be used to 
operate them? 

Saws, hammers, drills, and other tools were 
borrowed from the custodian, and parents who 
became very interested in the project. The 
class dipped into their treasury, after voting to 
do so, to buy wooden dowels, Ping-pong balls, 
and other items which could not be obtained 
from school supplies, or borrowed from or do- 
nated by parents. One boy loaned a motor from 
his Erector set. 


Building the Planetarium 


A 3%2-foot square of Masonite was painted 
black. The orbits were marked with a com- 
pass and traced with white tempera. Figuring 
the diameter of the nine orbits, and the space 
between, provided excellent mathematics. 

Nine sticks were cut from three 36” pieces 
of doweling. Their lengths were in proportion 
to the diameters of the nine orbits. One end 
of the dowel was put into the Tinker Toy spool 
and the Ping-pong “planets” were attached to 
the opposite ends. The planets were painted 
the same colors as in the pictures the artists 
had made for the bulletin boards. Flaming col- 
ors were used for those nearest the sun, and 
cooler colors for the more distant. Gold and 
silver sprinkles made the asteroid belt between 
Mars and Jupiter. Tiny aluminum-foil balls, 
glued to toothpicks and stuck into the “planets” 
represented their orbiting moons. By painting 
the toothpicks and dowels black, the planets 
and moons appeared to be floating in air, 


At the science fair, fifth-graders take turns ex- 
plaining some of the special features of the first 
“planetarium” which the class developed. 


Other Problems Solved 


How can we make the sun more outstand- 
ing than the planets? Various methods 
were evaluated. Some form of illumination 
seemed the best idea. To do this, the building 
committee soldered wires to a small electric 
bulb, drew them through the hole in the Tinker 
Toy spool, and soldered them to a tiny battery 
back of the spool. An aluminum-foil reflector, 
cut in a sunburst design to suggest the sun’s 
rays, was placed back of the light. 

How can we assemble the planetarium sec- 
tion, the Masonite background, and the electric 
motor? A hollow metal shaft was attached to 
the Tinker Toy spool, back of the sun’s bulb 
and battery, then inserted through the center of 
the Masonite, and connected with the motor 
shaft. The motor was fastened to the Masonite 
with brackets. 

When the motor was plugged into the elec- 
tric outlet, the class was fascinated to see their 
planetarium in action. There was the earth with 
its moon, Jupiter the largest planet with 12 
moons, and Saturn with its rings (made of pipe 
cleaners), and all the other planets orbiting the 
sun. The children understood that each revolu- 
tion of the earth marked a year. They also un- 
derstood that all the planets do not go around 
the sun in the same length of time. 

How can we show each planet spinning on 
its axis at a different speed? Nine motors 
seemed to be the answer, and a hobbyist in the 
class loaned us nine little airplane motors (they 
sell for $.49). The class treasury paid for the 
batteries and wire to connect the motors and 
the planets. 

Beginning with a 8’ x 3’ piece of beaver- 
board, the construction committee drilled nine 
holes for the motors. (Continued on page 74 
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A GIFT FOR JESUS 


When Jesus has a birthday, 

We can’t help him celebrate 

With cake and lighted candles 

And ice cream on a plate. 

We cannot bring him presents 

All wrapped in fancy trim, 

But we can think about his love 

And give our love to him 
—MARGARET HILLERT 


SNOW ADVENT 


The clouds were all brushed up 
and back 

wrong way by the wind; 
trees were attitudes in black; 


brooks were disciplined. 


The 
The 
The 


Then soft as spider on a shelf, 
Or satin mouse at birth, 

Or as a pigeon lends itself 
Reluctantly to earth 


No louder than the silken sound 
Of the web’s silver wheel, 
Spraying the darkness all around 
With spokes of silken steel- 


As soft and softer than all these 
Parted the sky at noon; 
And the air stood up league-deep 
in bees, 
The white bees of the moon. 
JOSEPH AUSLANDER 


and 
s, by 


Reprinted by 
Brothers fron 
Joseph Auslar 


f Harper 
Return 


Guatemalan 
Slumber Song 


Guatemalan Folk Tune 
Words and arrangement by 
Elva S. Daniels 
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MY CHRISTMAS TREE 


I love my Christmas tree 

With its pleasant piny smell, 

My tinkling, twinkling Christmas tree! 

Every tiny, shiny bell 

Is ringingly, swingingly catching the light, 
And outside my window, all starry and white, 
There’s a glistening, listening world of delight. 
Oh, I love my Christmas tree! 


I love my Christmas tree 
On this snowy, blowy night— 
My shimmering, glimmering Christmas tree 
With its cozy, rosy light! 
Every spangly, dangly tinsel and ball 
Makes magical shadows all over the wall, 
With my soft silver angel the highest of all. 
Oh, I love my Christmas tree! 
—LARUE PRICE SMITH 


Ce 
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Let maracas, gourds, rattles, or Conga drums play 
the rhythm of the introduction and left hand. Chi! 


dren can create other verses. 


man - ger 
sleep - ing 
blow - ing 
hum - ming 
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He is soft-ly 


stran - 
peep - 
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Lies a lit-tle 
While the stars are 
Hear the cat-tle 

Shepherds will be 
Aswekneel,a - 


3. Hear the soft wind 
4. Hear the Moth-er 
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An Echo 
Carol 


17th Century German Tune = 
Words and arrangement by 
Elva S. Daniels 
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The of this song depends 
achieving three levels of volume, moderate 


(mf), loud (f), and soft (p) 


may sing “echo" parts from outside the door, 


success upon 
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A small group 


in a corner, or in a closet. Melody bells can anon 
play measures I to 8. Tempo should be quick. 
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3. Angels appeared, and calmed their fright, 
With voices singing through the night. 





CHRISTMAS 
SYMBOLS 


4. Hark to those voices, how they ring, 
Telling about an Infant King. 


5. For this Great Gift, our thanks we sing, 
Joyfully make the echoes ring. 


Christmas is a candle, 
Christmas is a star, 
Christmas is the Wise Men 
Traveling from afar. 


Christmas is a story, 

Christmas is a tree, 

Christmas is a carol 

Sung by you and me. 
—MABEL POOI 


LITTLE GRAY LAMB 


I was the first to wake that night 

Out in the field to see the light 

That blazed in splendor from the sky 
When white-robed angels sang on high. 


ATL 


At first, I gave a frightened bleat, 
Then staggered quickly to my feet. 
The music seemed to draw me near, 
And hold me, till I lost all fear. 


LIGHTS The shepherds cowered, too, in fright, 

Shielding their eyes from the blinding 
light, 

As an angel told of a wondrous thing: 


" 


“Born in a stable is Christ the King! 


The switching beams 
Of planes in 
The flicker and glow 


Of candlelight; 


How many different 
Lights I know, 

That twinkle, sparkle, 
Gleam, and glow: 


flight; 


My heart beat fast with sudden joy 

At the glad tidings of the Precious Boy; 
And I yearned to go along with them 
When the shepherds left for Bethlehem. 


The glare of rushing 
Railroad trains; 
The friendly gleam 


The blinking, glimmer- 
ing 
Fireflies; 
The lightning streak 
In summer skies; 


Of window panes; 

“What shall I give the little Newborn? 

I have but this cloak that’s weathered 
and worn. 

Ah, this lamb I’]] take to warm His bed,” 

I remember my master, Ephraim, said. 


The blazing flames 
In the fireplace; 
The flashlight shining 
In my face; 


ALL WINTER 
The golden sun 
At dawn of day, 
Which drives the dark 
Of night away! 


Don’t you feel sorry 

for woodchucks and frogs 
and turtles way down 

at the bottom of bogs 

and chipmunks in burrows 
and toads under logs— 
not to wake up all winter! 


The dancing lights 
On sea and lake; 

Tiny tapers on my 
Birthday cake. 


We left the campfire burning still 

And hastened across dark vale and hill, 
A great star brightening the way 

To where the small Messiah lay. 


The fireworks on 
The Fourth of July; 
The yellow moon 


In the evening sky; : 
5 : The row of candles 


That shine in glory 
For the Feast of Lights, 
The Hanukkah story! 


The oxen stood with Joseph there 
Within the stable, bleak and bare, 
While Mary held the heavenly King 
And smiled to see so fair a thing. 


With skating and sliding 
and snow by the mile 
and Christmas arriving 
in just a short while, 
don’t you feel happy 


The white and colored 
Bulbs that shine 

On movie-house 
Electric sign; 


And sparkling, glowing, Softly the Christ Child’s halo shed 


The headlights on 
Fast-moving cars; 
The twinkling of 
A million stars; 


Gay and bright 
Are the colored lights 
On Christmas night. 
—ILO ORLEANS 


it isn’t our style 
not to wake up all winter! 
—AILEEN FISHER 


A light around his manger bed; 
And shining in its golden glow, 
My gray wool turned as white as snow! 


—WILLIAM ARNETTE WOFFORD 
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MILKWEED MOBILES 


Milkweed can be used for an unusual Christmas 
decoration. Paint a small tree branch white, at- 
tach wire to make it hang horizontally, and dec- 
orate with “milkweed birds.” Paint the outside of 
dried milkweed pods white or a pastel color. 
Sprinkle the wet pods with silver glitter and dry. 
With a pipe cleaner, attach a small Christmas tree 
ball to make the bird’s head. Cut wings of foil. 
Insert an ornament hanger through the wings and 
back of the bird. This secures the wings and fur- 
nishes a place from which to hang the bird. Stuff 
the inside of the pod with pastel-colored cotton 
for the bird’s breast. (Cotton can be colored by 
rolling it in chalk dust.) Hang several of these 
birds with varying lengths of dark thread from the 
branches. For further decoration, add tiny orna- 
ments and a few icicles to the branch. Hang it 
where it can swing freely. MARGARET SHROYER 


“TOUCHABLE” NURSERY GIFTS 


Babies, toddlers, and small fry like to receive a gift that they 


can “touch and explore” with their fingers. 


had small brothers and sisters made “touchable” 


Some of my class who 


nursery door- 


stops for them. Each brought a strong cylindrical box from home 
It was filled with sand and the cover glued or taped on. Then the 
entire container was covered with cloth, preferably a heavy, dark- 


color cloth, using Elmer’s Glue. When dry, 


several decals were 


added for decorations. They used the kind that have a furlike tex- 


ture that children can feel. 
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SHADOW BOXES 


Used Christmas cards and small boxes 
(a candy box is ideal) can result in at- 
tractive shadow boxes. Select several 
cards with figures or scenes that go well 
together. Cut out the parts you want to 
use, allowing a half inch at the bottom 
to bend back. Turn the box on its side. 
If the pictures suggest an indoor scene, 
wallpaper samples glued to the back are 
attractive. For an outdoor scene, blue 
construction paper and stars might be 
used, or add some snow-covered hills. To 
give a 3-D effect, one picture should be 
glued near the front and the other near 
the background. ADELINE SCHEIDLER 


PICKING VOWELS 


To drill on long and 
Short vowels, draw a tree 
on the chalkboard, with 
words in Christmas balls. 
A child chooses a ball, 
reads the word, and de- 
cides whether it has a 
long or short vowel. If 
correct, he erases the 
word and gets one point. 
If not, he must leave the 
word for someone else to 
read. Susie E. Robinson 





LITTER BAG 


Christmas Gift Idea—a simple litter bag 
for the family car from a piece of oilcloth 
12” x 24”. Fold it almost in half crosswise, 
fold down the long end to meet the short 
side, and round off the corners at the bot- 
tom. Sew up the sides with plastic lacing or 
heavy wool yarn and add a sturdy lacing or 
string handle. MARIE R. CIMINO 


SENTENCE RELAY 


Each row can be a separate 
team, or divide the class into 
teams any way you wish. The first 
child on each team writes a word 
on the chalkboard, beginning a 
sentence. The second child adds 
a word, and so on. The last child 
must write a word to end the sen- 
tence. Each team that success- 
fully completes a sentence earns 
a point. This game teaches sen- 
tence sense, mechanics of sen- 
tence structure, and correct punc- 
tuation. Discuss with the children 
whether the sentence is complete 
and help them determine the 
reasons for its being incomplete 
or incorrect. | SHARON GOLDMAN 





BOOTJACK 


Every primary room should have a simple bootjack to help with those stubborn 
winter boots. You will need a board 17” or 18” long, 7” or 8” wide, and %4” 
thick. Cut a large V in one end. On the underside of the board, near the point of 
the V, nail a block of wood 7” x 3” x 1%”. The child can easily remove his 
galosh by putting the heel of his galosh in the cutout V, while holding the jack 


2 


CUTTING A STAR 


4 


steady with the toe of his other foot. This will save time and it may save the c 


teacher trouble. LENNA SNYDER 


Here are some simple direc- 
tions for an old favorite. Start 


with a square of paper. Fold di- 
agonally. Then fold corner 2 up 
to the asterisk. Fold corner 4 to- 
ward corner 3, along line formed 
by line of corner. Fold along 
line 4-5 so points 6 and 2 are to- 
gether. Be sure to keep a sharp 
point on 5 at all times. Cut 
along dotted line. If a blunter 
From an ordinary mousetrap, remove the rod star ‘point is wanted, make the 
which holds back the spring, and the fixture which line slant mane sonnel 4 than 
holds the bait. Paint or gild the trap and tie a somal 5 WILLIAM L. FLINT 
ribbon in the metal loop at the top. If the holder -. os a laid 
is to be given to Mom or Dad for Christmas, a 
small yearly calendar can be purchased at the 
dime store and glued to the upper portion of the 
trap. ANN SCHAUP 


MOUSETRAP LETTER HOLDER 


PRODUCT BOXES 


When studying the states, we often 
make product boxes from old egg car- 
tons. A committee will be responsible 

SHOW ME for each state. Samples of the prod- 


ucts, or imports and exports, are col- 

Each child should have a pocket, lected. Most products can be obtained 
made by folding 4” x 6” tagboard or simulated. Millet, for example, 
and stapling it, and a set of cards turned out to be a main ingredient in 
numbered from 0 to 9. These can bird food. These boxes are good for 
be used for recognizing one-, two-, a display of class activities. Prod- 
and three-digit numbers and for uct boxes can be made when studying 
quick drill on the combinations. countries too. Gerald M. Selya 
For example, a teacher calls “19,” 
waits a moment, and then says, 
“Show me.” Each one holds up his 
pocket containing the number. At a 
glance the teacher can tell who 
needs more drill. BERTIE STEWART 





“PRESS-ON” GIFTS 


Press-on mending tape (such as Bondex) 
is an interesting medium for creating dec- 
orative designs. This mending tape comes 
in a variety of colors and is quite inexpen- 
sive. A package of 144” x 24” tape costs 
about $.15. For gift bookmarks, felt strips 
are cut for foundation pieces and designs 
pressed on. Or, designs may be cut out of 
the tape and the large tape piece pressed on 
the felt so it shows through. Eye-glass cases 
and monogrammed squares to applique on 
jackets or dresses may be decorated in the 
same way. DORIS P. WILSON 


HOLIDAY CARD HOLDER 


Last December my sixth grade enjoyed making 
attractive containers for cards. The base was a 
cereal box with one wide and the two narrow 
sides cut away about six inches from the bottom. 
Santa’s head and upper body were cut from red 
paper, features added, and glued inside of the 
long side of the cereal box. The entire outside of 
the box was covered with paper or painted, and 
the words “Christmas Mail” added. Use the cut- 
off side of the box to reinforce the base if needed. 
The same idea can be used for any type of card 
holder or mailbox. JOSEPHINE FISCHER 
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SEE CANADA AND 


EUROPE ON ONE LOW 
ECONOMY FARE 


CHOICE APPLE OF THE YEAR. Of all the apples you get this 
year, TCA’s will please you the most —a two-continent vacation 
on one low economy fare! See the magnificent Rockies, the 
picturesque Maritime Provinces, the romantic charm of old 
French Quebec and delightfully gay Montreal. Then jet across 
the Atlantic on TCA’s giant DC-8’s for the holiday of a lifetime 
in Britain, Ireland, France, Germany, Belgium, Switzerland or 
Austria. 

Plan now, so you can be sure of the flight reservations and 
accommodations you want. Enjoy low economy fares, stopover 
privileges at no extra cost and TCA’s “Welcome-Bienvenue” 
hospitality all the way. Ask about TCA’s Fly Now Pay Later Plan. 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES (i) AIR CANADA 


See your Travel Agent or Call TCA in Boston, New York, Washington, 
Philadelphia, Tampa/St. Petersburg, Miami, Detroit/Windsor, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco, or Seattle. 


DOES A HUNDRED-AND-ONE FASTENING 
JOBS IN CLASSROOM AND OFFICE! 


Vow Handy KLEEN-STIK' 
2-SIDED Dressure - Sensitive 


ADHESIVE 
in TAPE form 





' Gnnthina to Anything! 


No more need for messy paste, glue, 

liquid cement, or “overlay” tapes! New 2- 

Sided moistureless KLEEN-STIK creates 

a strong, invisible bond between surfaces. 

Simply press into place on signs, charts, 

exhibits, etc. . . . then peel backing strip 

for immediate adhesion, or leave in place Mounting Samples of Students 
for later use. For fastest, neatest fastening, 

order 2-Sided KLEEN- STIK in handy 

Dispenser Pack — use coupon below. 


KING-SIZE 108-ft. Rolls in Handy Dispenser 
Width Single Roll Price Twelve Pock 
va" $1.79 $1.61 
%" 2.35 2.11 
i" 2.85 2.57 


ur) | Mote) Si te), Bagel e7-) 4) 


KLEEN-STIK PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept. 8, 7300 W. Wilson Ave., Chicago 31, Hl. 


.."" wide. Total $ = ‘ 
] Payment enclosed [) Bill to school \ 
cae Ideal for: 
Address. ' om ing @ Mending 
City Zone State___. @ Attaching @ Wrepping 
. @ Joining @ Splicing 
Signed —— 
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RECORDS 


RECOMMENDED BY ELVA S. DANIELS 


ADVENTURES IN MUSIC, Grade 2, RCA Victor, LE 1001, 3344 rpm 
(also 45 rpm), $4.98. 


This is the best way to widen your class’s listening horizons. The 
musical selections are new and fresh, and superbly performed. With the 
help of the perfectly stupendous Teacher’s Guide, even you can teach an 
appreciation lesson. Highlights, instructions, directions, and suggestions 
are just as clear and concise for Victor Herbert's “March of the Toys” as 
for Shostakovich’s “Petite Ballerina.” The fat little booklet is meaty, but 
long paragraphs of information have been prepared in outline form 
Headings include mood, rhythm, melody (with piano music for you to 
play), instruments, suggestions for rhythmic response, rhythmic accom- 
paniment, and so on. There is also outlined information on the back- 
ground of the composer and music, as well as a rare section relating the 
music to other arts, and suggestions for correlated listening. 

Does it sound too pedantic for your group? Don’t be fooled by abstract 
terms, for each and every topic includes concrete and workable ideas for 
class listening. Only such excellent teachers as Gladys and Eleanor Tipton, 
co-editors of the Teacher’s Guide, who are right now teaching children, 
could possibly have turned out such a practical and all-encompassing aid 
For information about albums for other grades, write RCA Victor, Rec- 
ord Division, 155 East 24th Street, New York 10. 


FUN WITH MUSIC (for listening and interpretation) composed and 
played by Herbert Donaldson, no album number, 78 rpm, $6.95; order 
from Bowmar Records, 4921 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 29. 


Have you ever wished you could play the piano fluently and improvise 
music to suggest snowflakes, perhaps, on the day that first snowfall comes 
along and threatens to disrupt routine? This album is the answer. Each 
selection is short and descriptive, and played by piano only. There are 
no spoken directions, so you can be as imaginative and creative as you 
wish. Selections are titled, “Autumn,” “Sleighride,” “Snowflakes,” “Ice 
Cream Man,” “Yo-Yo,” and so on, but you can invent your own. Sug- 
gestions for rhythmic response and participation are concise and workable 


MORE SINGING FUN by Lucille Weod and Louise Binder Scott, no 
album number, 78 rpm, $6.95; order from Bowmar Records, 4921 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 29. 


If you teach a primary grade, buy this album. After one hearing you 
will want to sing its praises from the rooftops. It’s superb. Why? It is 
filled with songs that are interesting, artistically sound, diversified, and 
clever. Your chiidren will love them. Some songs beg for rhythmic accom- 
paniment, some lend themselves to bells or xylos, some can be acted out, 
some are so constructed that creating additional verses is a cinch, and 
parts can be used for a solo and chorus effect. The topics include sail- 
boats, autumn, Halloween, Christmas, polliwogs, trucks, trains, and kites 


THE REVOLUTION (A Cantata based on the music of the American 
Colonies during the years 1775-1800; the history of a great time in 
words, pictures, and music); Richard Bales, conductor; Columbia LL 
1001, 3344 rpm, $10 to individuals; $6.20 to schools and libraries. 


This recording is the perfect answer for teachers who wish to corre- 
late music and social studies, The cantata is formed from eleven authen- 
tic selections, and represents a wide choice of early American music. Old- 
er pupils will enjoy finding the music to match a list of the sections of 
“The Battle of Trenton” (for example, Crossing the Delaware, The 
Hessians Surrendering, Grief of the Americans for. . . . Comrades Killed, 
and so on). Contrast the mood of the serious “Ode to the Fourth of July” 
with the light “Birthnight Ball.” 

Much informative material is presented about the music, most of which 
the teacher will need to preread and present in a fashion to whet the ap- 
petites of students. The bound-in book is worth the price in itself. 

Children will enjoy seeing the many cartoons of the period, and may be 
inspired to do some originals. Mount and display the handsome reproduc- 
tion of “Washington Crossing the Delaware,” by Larry Rivers, and use 
the artist’s article and pencil sketches for a correlated art lesson. Point 
out, please, the twelve portraits of Washington. Children need to realize 
that artists other than Stuart painted our first president. Every school 
should ask Santa to buy this album as a present for the upper grades. 


WHERE TO GET RECORDS: If specific instructions for ordering are 
not given or your local dealer cannot supply these records, order from 
either Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, 
N.Y., or Curriculum Materials Center, 5128 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 19, 
Calif., and request free catalogues on school letterhead. 








Feeling thirsty? Think first of 7-Up. Seven-Up has a special knack for 


quenching (it stimulates the natural flow of moisture in the mouth). It has a 


distinctive fresh, clean taste. Pour a glass, and “fresh up" with 7-Up. 


The pure ingredients of 7-Up are proudly stated on the bottle. Seven-Up contains carbonated water, sugar, citric avid, sodium citrate, flavor derived from lemon and lime oils. 
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Developing Space 
Concepts 


i from ¢ 


Primary Level 


children to note the many ways in 
which gravity affects objects. The 
mountain stream, the air, the land, 
the earth, the apple on the tree, the 
ship in the water, the desk in the 
classroom, and you—all are affect- 
Without gravity, 


things would have a tendency to 


ed by gravity 


fly into space as the earth ro 
tates. It was Newton who named 


this downward force gravity 
UP AND DOWN 


The vastness of our planet Earth 
causes us to see only a small part 
of it at a time. That tiny part ap- 
pears flat to us. Children often 
speculate about the children on the 
other side of the earth. Young chil 
dren have asked if people on the 
other side are really standing up 
side duwn as they examine a globe 
It is comforting to the young child 
to discover that these people are 
standing the same way we are. 

Heip young children to see that 
“down” is toward the center of the 
earth regardless of where you might 
be. “Down” is not one direction 
but many directions, always toward 
the center of the earth. Likewise 
“up” is always away from the cen- 
ter of the earth 


WHAT MAKES THE SKY BLUI 


Children often ask this question. 
A simple explanation involves un- 
derstanding sunlight and the atmos- 
phere. The blueness we see during 
the day is caused by sunlight shin- 
ing through the atmosphere. Chil- 
dren need to know that cur sun is 
a large ball of “fire” far from the 
earth. It gives off light. The atmos- 
phere is like a deep “ocean” of air 
covering the earth. In this deep 
“ocean” there are many billions of 
tiny dust and water particles. When 
the light from the sun goes through 
the atmosphere it hits the molecules 
of air, dust, and water particles 
The rays of light are scattered. It is 
this scattering of the sun’s light 
which gives the sky its blueness 

We see the blue sky only as far 
above the surface of the earth as 
there is atmosphere. As one goes 
higher and higher away from the 
earth, the atmosphere 
thinner and thinner. Soon it com- 
pletely disappears. As the atmos- 
phere thins out to nothing we find 
the blue color turning to black. 


WHY IS SPACE BLACK? 


Scieniists say that outer space 
has its true beginning at about 600 
miles above the earth. Here there 
is no atmosphere to scatter the light 
of the sun. For this reason, space is 
black. In fact if it were not for the 
atmosphere our sky would be black 
day and night. We would then be 
able to see the stars during the day 
and the sun itself would appear as 
one of our nearest stars. 


becomes 


Intermediate Level 

note that the shape of the moon 
seems to be changing. This is due 
to the way that sunlight falls on 
it as it travels around the earth 


These changes are called phases of 
the moon. Encourage children to 
make a long enough record of the 
moon so that the various phases of 
the moon will be observed. Have 
them use the newspaper to find out 
what phase of the moon can be 
seen and then check on the infor- 
mation through actual observation 


TRIP TO THE MOON 


Plan an imaginary trip to the 
moon. Find out how you would go 
there. What would you wear? How 
long would the trip take? What 
could you take with you? How 
would you return? What problems 
would you encounter? With paper 
sacks, construction paper, paper 
cleaning bags, and cellophane, chil- 
dren can improvise space suits and 
dramatize an imaginary trip to the 
moon. Encourage them to use all 
the information they have discov- 
ered about space travel in planning 
their trip 


ASTRONOMER’S MEASURING 
STICK 


Distances in space are tremen- 
dous. It is difficult for children to 
comprehend this vastness of space 
Children usually think of measure 
ment of distance in terms of inches, 


feet, and miles. 


= we 
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Astronomers find the mile, or 
even millions of miles, too small 
for measurement. They have in- 
vented a type of measurement to 
match the vastness of space, which 
they call the light-year. A light- 
year is simply the distance that light 
travels in a year. Light travels 
186,000 miles per second. There 
are 31,556,926 seconds in a solar 
year consisting of 365 days, 5 
hours, 48 minutes, and 46 seconds. 
Therefore, light travels 5,879,588,- 
236,000 miles in a year. This is al- 
most six trillion miles. Most stars 
are over four light-years away. You 
can understand why the astronomer 
speaks of distances of stars in light- 
years instead of miles. 

Our galaxy, which is not the 
largest unit of space, is about 
100,000 light-years in diameter 
Try to imagine how long it would 
take our fastest jet plane to make 
this journey. It is hard to conceive 
the vastness of the universe, but it 
is possible to get a “feeling” of it. 

Children can be helped to under- 
stand that the Earth is a small part 
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for the Christmas dinner or toys around the Christmas tree. 


of the solar system, that the solar 
system is a small part of our galaxy, 
and finally that our galaxy is a very 
small part of the universe, The 
universe is the largest of everything 
Some of the children’s fictitious no- 
tions of immediate travel to the 
stars can be resolved in this way 
WINTER SKY 

A clear winter night is a good 
time to study the sky. Have chil- 
dren do their observing when the 
moon is out of sight and be sure 
there is no interference from street 
lights. Get a good star map show- 
ing the winter constellations of the 
Northern Hemisphere (if this is 
where you live). 

This is a good time to find the 
constellation Orion. You can find 
it by looking for the three stars 
which appear in a row. This makes 
up the belt of Orion. Next find 
Betelgeuse. This is the bright red- 
dish star. Opposite it is a blue-white 
star Rigel. These two stars form a 
cross with the belt of Orion. East 
of Orion you may find Sirius, the 
brightest star of the winter sky. 


A CONSTELLATION SHOW 


The children in one classroom 
culminated their study of the solar 
system by providing a show of con- 
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A Relay Race 


DECORATING THE TREE 


j 
THE children may be divided into two or three equal teams, and each team P| 
faces a tree drawn on the chalkboard or on newsprint, one for each team. 4 
The players are told in advance what they are to draw on the tree. All 
players may be instructed to draw one candle on the tree, or the first one in 3 
line may be asked to draw a candle, number two a candy cane, number three 
a bell, number four a ball, number five a chain, and so on. The important 
thing is that all teams do the same stunt. 

At a given signal, number one runner goes to the tree, draws his object, re- 
turns, and touches the next runner. That player goes up, draws his article, and 
returns to touch number three. The game continues until each child in the 
team has completed his task and returned to the leader. The leader raises 
his hand to signify that his team has finished. The first team doing this wins. 
The game may be varied in many ways. For example, they may draw food 
Bis 


Clara Barnes 
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stellations. Individual children se- 

lected various constellations for 

study such as Big Bear, Leo, and 

Perseus the Hero. Each constella- 

tion was shown and reported upon. 
Secure enough empty fruit cans 

for each constellation. Cut out both 
ends of the cans. Prick the con- 
stellation pattern in dark paper. 

Tape each constellation at one end 

of an empty can, Piace cans on 

wooden supports so light shines in- 

to them. Now look into the can 

and you will see a consteilation. 
REFERENCE BOOKS 

Branley, Franklyn: Exploring by 
Satellite (Crowell, 1957). 

Navarra and Zafforoni: Science 
Today for the Elementary School 
Teacher, Chap. 9 (Row, Peter- 
son, 1960). 

Ruchlis, Hyman: Orbit, A Picture 
Story of Force and Motion (Har- 
per, 1958). 

Sternig, John: A Trip to the Moon 
(Fearon, 1960). 

Vessel & Wong: Journey into Space 
(Fearon, 1959). 


What's in the Post Office 
for Second Grade? 


(Continued from page 51) 


Why do people write letters? 
They are an inexpensive way oi 
communicating with people with 
whom it is inconvenient to talk 
directly. 

What kind of messages can be 
sent in letters? 

1. We can tell about ourselves and 
what we are doing, and we can 
ask others to do the same. 

We can let others know we are 

thinking about them. 

We can thank someone for a 

favor or a gift. 

Why are letters useful? 

We show politeness when we an- 
swer letters promptly, and thought- 
fulness and kindness when we re- 
member sick or lonesome people 
with cards or letters. As we grow 
older, we can increase our knowl- 
edge of people in faraway places 
by exchanging letters with pen pals. 

While on the subject of letters, 
we tried to make sure every child 
understood what is meant by an 
envelope, address, return address, 
and proper postage 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


The post-office field trip added 
to our fund of information. The 
children not only learned where to 
find the building, but they met the 
postmaster, and saw the workers 
and machines in operation. Atten- 
tion was called to the stamp win- 
dow, letter drops, boxes for post- 
men to sort mail, stamp-canceling 
machines, mailbags, and other fea- 
tures which they could view easily 
without interfering with the day’s 
work at this busy place. (Visits 
may not be practical in December.) 

Throughout the post-office proj- 
ect, the children listed new words 
and kept them in alphabetical or- 
der. They used the words in oral 
reports. This activity was a pre- 
liminary to later spelling lessons 
based on the easiest words. 


RELATED AV AIDS 


Helpers Who Come to Our House 
(film, color or b & w), Coronet 
Instructional Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1. 

Letter to Grandmother (film, color 
or b & w), Coronet Films. 

Mailman, “Our Community Work- 
ers” (filmstrip, b & w), Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, IIL. 

Mailman, The, “Community Help- 
ers” (filmstrip, color), YAF from 
McGraw-Hill Text-Film Dept., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 

Mailman, The, “Our Neighborhood 
Helpers” (filmstrip, color), The 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 
E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 

Our Post Office, “Community Serv- 
ices” (filmstrip, color), Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, Inc. 

Our Post Office, “True Book Film- 
strips of Social Studies” (film- 
strip, color), Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14. 

Tell Us About It, “Primary Lan- 
guage Arts Series,” Set No. 1 
(filmstrip, color), Popular Sci- 
ence, from McGraw-Hill Text- 
Film Dept. 
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The Prairie Dog 


Charlotte 


1. The prairie dog is a rodent 
and closely related to squirrels 
and woodchucks. 


3. The little animals have many 
enemies, including man, snakes, 
wildeats, coyotes, and others. 


5. The prairie dog will eat roots 
and grasses, and even the locusts 
and grasshoppers on the grass. 


R. Stubenvoll 


2. Prairie dogs live in towns } 


about 12 feet underground. They 
have special rooms for sleeping, 
eating, food storage, and so on. 


< 


aie“ 


4. A prairie dog makes a sharp 
barking sound to warn others 
when an enemy is near. 


6. White-tailed prairie dogs live 
on the lower mountain slopes, and 
those with black tails live on the 
plains of Canada and the U.S.A. 


that is really a squirrel 
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How Brownie B 


Helped Santa 


GLADYS V. SMITH 


CHARACTERS 
BROWNIE A BROWNIE B 
BROWNIE (¢ BROWNIE D 
star BoYS—Twinkle, Flash, Shine. 
pANceRS—Slide, Glide, Point. 
caroters—-Do, Re, Mi. 
BELL RINGERS—Any number. 
SANTA CLAUS—Himeelf. 
SETTING 
Santa’s Workshop as you see it. 
CosTuMES 


Costuming may be elaborate or very 
simple. All the children could add to 
their regular clothes little sleeveless 
vests made of cloth or even brown 
paper (see THe Instructor, October 
1961, page 88). The Brownies’ vests 
might be brown, the Star Boys’ silver 
or blue. the Dancers’ green, the Carol- 
ers’ gold or yellow, the Bell Ringers’ 
red. 


(Brownies A, C, and D are 
painting Christmas balls. Others 
are grouped about, polishing stars, 
ringing bells, dancing, and sing- 
ing. These activities should not 
detract from main dialogue.) 

Brownie a—Brownie B is late 
again. 

srownie c—And just when we 
are so busy! 

Brownie o—The week before 
Christmas when we Brownies are 
so rushed! 

srownie a——I don’t know why we 
are so anxious for him to come. 
You know he makes the strangest 
mistakes. 

srownie c-——He mears well but 
he doesn’t get much done. 

Brownie D—It is because he 
wastes so much time over at the 
Listening Post. 

BROWNIE 8 (enters skipping)— 
Here I am! 

BROWNIE A (accusingly )—You're 
late! 

Brownie c—Much too late! 

srownie 0—Very much too late! 


srownié 8—Oh! | am sorry! I'll 
get right to work. I have a wonder- 
ful new idea. It is a way to paint 
one of my Christmas-tree balls. 

BROWNIE A—T00 bad, but I have 
already painted them. J] thought 
you were not coming. 

BROWNIE B (disappointed )—Oh! 
They are very pretty. But would 
you mind if I added some silver 
glitter to this blue one? 

Brownie c—Silver glitter? Why? 

srownieé 8—I—I heard Granny 
Whipple wishing for a Christmas 
tree ornament of blue and silver, 
like one she had when she was a 
little girl. 

srownies (hands on hips)—So! 
You have been over at the Listen- 
ing Post again! 

srownie #—Yes, I have. I do like 
to be there when the wish signals 
come in. And I especially enjoyed 
finding out exactly what Granny 
wanted. 

Brownie a—I want to please 
Granny, too. By all means put sil- 
ver glitter on the blue ball. 

Brownie c (to Brownie B)— 
When you get that done maybe you 
could help the Star Boys. 

srownié 8—I'll ask them. (Ap- 
proaches Star Boys.) May | help 
you? 

twinkte (politely)—Help us? 
Brownie B, how can you ask, after 
what you did last time! 

rasH—We can never live it 
down. 

sHine— Whatever made you paint 
polka dots on a star? 

srownie 8—Oh, I had a reason. | 
heard Gloria Stagestar say that she 
had always wanted a polka-dot star 
to hang in her dressing room. 

rasH—You heard! Then you 
were over (Continued on page 76) 
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The Little Drummer Boy 


CHARACTERS 


cHorus—Any number. ANNOUNCER 


jou. | Children of Bethlehem. 
miniaM) 

SMALL ANGELS—Any nomber. 
sHerHenvs—F our. 

HOLY FAMILY 


xincs—Three. 


SETTING 


Act 1, Scene 1. In front of an Inn at Beth- 
lehem. Scene 2. Same, except that it is night. 
Darken the stage and add lighted lanterns to 
sides of building. Light the Star. 

Act Il, Scenes | and 2.—The stable housing 
the Holy Family is at stage left. Risers for the 
Small Angels balance this at stage right. 

See end of play for more specific suggestions. 


ACT I—Seene I 


(For a prelude, piano and violin play 


“Lo, How a Rose E’er Blooming,” “Bring 
a Torch,” “The First Noel,” and “The 
Coventry Carol.) 

(Chorus enters to the music of “O 
Come, All Ye Faithful.” No singing. They 
remain standing until all are in place. The 
music finishes and they are seated—on 
audience level, facing audience. See dia- 
gram following the play.) 

ANNOUNCER (after introduction )—Please 
use your imagination and come with us as 
we present a Christmas fantasy based on 
the song “The Littke Drummer Boy,” or 
“Carol of the Drum,” an old Czechoslo- 
vakian carol. Our story takes us back to a 
glorious night almost two thousand years 
ago when wonderful things happened in 
the little town of Bethlehem. 

(Chorus sings “O Little Town of Beth- 
lehem.”’) 

(As curtains open, Joel is sitting on 
a bench outside the Inn. His drum is be- 
side him. He drums on it with his fingers 
lightly and idly. Miriam enters from in- 
side the Inn.) 

jor. (looking up)—I thought you were 
never coming out, Miriam. 

miniam—lI thought so, too, Joel. I have 
been working so hard, helping Mother 
and Father prepare food for our cus- 
tomers. 

sou—lI was helping at home, too. All 
of my cousins and uncles are staying at 
our house while they are in Bethlehem to 
pay their taxes. I was glad to get away for 
a while. Is your father’s inn full? 

winiaé—PFull! Every room is taken and 
we are making use of all the halls and 
small spaces. There is hardly room left 
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to cook and to walk about. Why, there are 
even people staying in our stable tonight! 

jor.—People in the stable? Who are 
they. 

mintam—lI don’t know their names. The 
man was walking and leading a small 
donkey. His wife was riding and she 
looked so tired. Father told them we had 
no room at all. But when the man started 
back to tell the lady, my father suddenly 
walked by him and said to her, “Come in. 
We will find some place for you.” And he 
showed them to that small stable we have 
in the back—the one that is partly a cave. 
It is warm and dry there anyway. 

jot.—You mean that place where we 
like to play? That’s where I first practiced 
on my drum, when I didn’t want anyone 
to hear me. 

miniam—Yes, that’s the place. You 
shouldn’t mind letting anyone hear you 
play your drum now, Joel. You make up 
beautiful rhythms. 

soe.—Thanks, Miriam. 

miriam—I keep wanting to go back to 
the stable all the time. I’m going now. I 
thought the lady would like some fresh 
water. Don’t you want to come, too? 

(Miriam and Joel exit.) 

(Chorus sings “Long Ago” and “Shep- 
herds on the Hillside.”’) 


joe. (hurries in, stops, and calls)— 
Miriam, hurry! Come here— 

miriam (enters)—What’s the matter? 

Joe. (pointing)—Look at that star. It 
has been moving across the sky, but now 
it has stopped moving. It seems to be 
right over your stable. 

(Shepherds enter. They hold action. 
All characters pose while Chorus sings 
“Follow, Follow the Christmas Star.’”’) 

FIRST SHEPHERD—This is the place. Look! 
Look—it has stopped. 

SECOND sHepHeno—What place lies there 
where the star is shining? 

miniam—There is nothing there but our 
stable. 

THIRD sHepHERD—Show us the way, child 
—with haste—for an angel has told us a 
king is born there. 

FouRTH sHepHeno—We have followed 
the Star so we might see this new king. 

(Children point the way to the stable. 
Shepherds leave.) 


(Background music: “March of the 
Kings.”’) 

(The Three Kings enter. They hold ac- 
tion. All characters pose in place while 
Chrous sings “Long Ago,” second stanza, 
and “We Three Kings.” ) 

First kinG—We have followed a strange 
and wonderful star. 

joe. (with excitement)—So have the 
shepherds! They are going to the stable. 
They say a king is born there. 

SECOND kinc—They speak great truth. 

THIRD KING—We, too, will go there to 
present our gifts to the newborn king. 

(Kings exit.) 

miriaM—Joel, let us go, too! 

jou.—But they are taking gifts. What 
shall we take? 

miriam (running to drum and giving it to 
Joel)—Here, take your drum. You can 
play it very softly for the new baby. 

sor.—Do you think he'll like it? 

(Joel and Miriam exit rapidly.) 

(Background music, piano and violin, 
“O Holy Night.’’) 

(While curtains are closed, remove the 
building scenery to reveal the stable on 
the stage left with the Holy Family in 
place and the risers at the right.) 


ACT Ii—Seene i 


(Nativity characters and Joel and 
Miriam are posed before the curtains open 
and hold the tableau afterward while 
Chorus sings “A Christmas Lullaby,” “A 
Cradle Carol,” “Mary Had a Baby, Yes, 
Lord,” and “What Can I Give Him?” 

(The Three Kings enter, kneel, present 
their gifts, and exit.) 

miniam—Now is the time for your gift, 
Joel. You can play now for the little King. 
Play your drum, soft and sweet. 

Jor. (looks toward Joseph)—May 1? 

(Joseph smiles agreement.) 

(Joel stands and raises his hands high, 
brings them down to sound on the drum 
every time the piano and violin music of 
“The Little Drummer Boy” calls for it.) 

(As they play, the March of the Small 
Angels takes place. The Small Angels 
enter on audience level, walk to stage, 
climb steps onto stage, cross, and group 
themselves on risers. Girl Angels, with 
triangles, come first; Boy Angels, with 
drums, follow in single file. They play 
their instruments (Continued on page 76) 
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It Happens at Christmas Town 


THIS program can be presented by fifty 
children or two hundred and fifty 
Children from five to eight will find 
participation satisfying whether their 
audience is another grade, the whole 
school, or hundreds of loving parents. 

Costuming as elaborate as that worn 
at private dance recitals, or gay, effec- 
tive costuming that costs almost nothing 
represent the range of possibilities. See 
Costume Notes. 

The program can be given on an un- 
adorned stage. But if you want to show 
Christmas Town, don’t hesitate to at- 
tempt it. See Production Notes. 


CHARACTERS 


rEACHER—You, or an older child. 
pupits—About ten children. 
INHABITANTS OF CHRISTMAS TOWN-—One 
Leader and any number of others in 
each group. 
EVERGREENS 
CANDLES 
POINSETTIAS 
BELLS 
GREETING CARDS 


RECORDS OF CAROLS 
COLORED LICHTS 
STARS 

HOLLY 

REINDEER 


(Teacher and Pupils are seated in a 
semicircle downstage left or right in front 
of closed curtains. Each child has a 
Christmas item.) 

teacher—For our Show and Tell Time 
today, you were going to bring things that 
make us think of Christmas. Donald, what 
did you bring? 

ponaun—I brought a candle. It is a 
fancy candle. (He describes it.) We al- 
ways have candles at Christmas time. (/f 
desired, he can tell ways in which candles 
are used in his home.) 

(The Teacher calls on each of the other 
children in turn. Appropriate comments 
are suggested below, but the children 
should really originate speeches that are 
the result of class discussions.) 

wancyr—I brought a branch of ever- 
green. It makes me think of our Christmas 
tree. We put branches on the fireplace 
mantel too. 

sut—I brought this bell. Bells go with 
Christmas. Church bells ring, we hear 
bells in Christmas music, and bells are 
used for decorations. 

sHaron—Here is a Christmas card. We 
get hundreds of them. 

pavio—The colored lights make me 
think of Christmas. I brought a string that 
we use on our Christmas tree. 

mouyr—We always have a poinsettia 
plant at Christmas time. This is an arti- 
ficial one. They are used for decorations. 
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tommy—The carols are what make me 
think of Christmas. I have some of them 
on this record. Maybe we can play it. 

ANN—This toy reindeer makes me think 
of the reindeer that pull Santa’s sleigh. I 
know the names he called them in the 
poem about a visit from St. Nicholas. 

susan—Here is a star. It is the one we 
put on the top of our tree each year. A 
star led the Wise Men to Bethlehem. 

Ho.ty—I brought a holly wreath. I like 
the red berries and green leaves. It is one 
of the few plants that can be found grow- 
ing outside at this time of year. 

teacHer—You have all chosen good 
things to make us think of Christmas. 
Now shall I tell you a story about the 
signs of Christmas that you brought? 

(Children say yes. If necessary they 
take their chairs and go off stage. Teacher 
remains as Narrator.) 

reacHer—Now my story goes that there 
is a place called Christmas Town. (Cur- 
tains open to show empty stage with 
Christmas Town backdrop.) Christmas 
Town has houses of all kinds, sizes, and 
shapes. In the houses live the Christmas 
things you brought today and other kinds 
of Christmas things. The Christmas Things 
know when it is time to go where people 
live, to help them think of Christmas. 
Usually one Christmas Thing calls all the 
others like him to come out and play with 
him before they go. 

EVERGREEN LEADER (/iopping on stage )— 
Evergreens! Evergreens! Come on. It’s 
time to go. (Evergreens enter through the 
“house” that conceals one set of steps. 
See Production Notes.) Are you ready? 

EVERGREENS—Y cs, we're ready. 

EVERGREEN LeadeR—Good! Let’s dance 
before we go. 

(Evergreens do any group or folk dance 
that the children already know. They exit 
quickly to music, by way of the tunnel 
labeled “To Home Town.”) 

(The Teacher may mention each group 
before that group enters, or the groups 
may follow each other without introduc- 
tion. Each group may be called out by 
its Leader in a way similar to that used 
by the Evergreen Leader or each Leader 
may use a different method.) 

CANDLE LEabeR—Come, Candles! Are you 
ready to shine? 

canpies—Yes, we're ready to shine. 
(They do an activity with candles, one 


or more children holding up the kind of 
candle mentioned as it is called for in 
the following poem. Every third line can 
be given chorally.) 
One candle, two candles, 
Old candles, new candles— 
All candle flames are bright. 
Red candles, green candles, 
Fat candles, lean candles, 
How pretty is candlelight! 
Short candles, tall candles, 
Large candles, small candles— 
A candle with fancy design. 
No matter what their size or shape 
At Christmas time don’t hesitate 

To let your candles shine! 

GREETING CARD LEADER—Are you ready 
to give greetings? 

GREETING carps (from off stage) —We’re 
ready. 

(Children can display giant cards that 
they have made and recite short poems 
found on greeting cards, or poems cre- 
ated by the children. Or tableaux suggest- 
ed by greeting cards can be posed in a 
picture frame. If you have access to issues 
of THE INSTRUCTOR as far back as 1955, 
the December issue of that year has a suit- 
able song entitled “The Special Christmas 
Card,” page 40.) 

BELL LeaADER—Bells! It’s time to ring. Are 
you ready? 

sets—We’re ready. 

(Use any rhythm-band number empha- 
sizing bells and triangles. “Christmas 
Bells” on page 42 of the December 1958 
issue of THe INSTRUCTOR is suitable. 
“Dashing through the Snow,” on page 67 
of this issue, is a dance to do to the music 
of “Jingle Bells,’”’) 

Lights LeapeR—Come, Lights, it’s time 
to shine! 

tisHts—We're coming. (They recite 
chorally “Let Christmas Shine,” by 
Jacqueline Rewland from the December 
1960 issue of THE INSTRUCTOR, page 48. 
If that is not primary enough, the follow- 
ing poem might be used.) 

Christmas glows with many lights— 

Tree lights of red and green, 

Street lights! And lamp lights 

In houses can be seen. 

Car lights! And stars that light 

The deep blue Christmas skies! 
But best of all are dancing lights 

In happy children’s eyes! 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Carols in America 


ONE of the problems we face 
year in the elementary school at Tiger- 
ton, Wis., is to plan a Christmas program 
in which grades five through eight (a 
total of about one hundred thirty pu- 
pils) can participate. We always have 
a very large audience, and we try to 
get all of the pupils on the stage. Usu- 
ally we have presented an operetta, 
but we felt we wanted to try another 
type of entertainment last year, so our 
music teacher, Mr. Othersall, asked me 
to write a program which could be pre- 
sented as a concert. Our school has a 
Grade School Chorus led by Helene 
Clark. They sing two- and three-part 
music. With these groups in mind, I 
did the research and wrote this pro- 
gram, which was very well received. 


(The introduction to each part 
can be given by several children, by 
one child, or even by a teacher.) 


PART I 

Once again it’s Christmas! Times 
have changed, but the spirit re- 
mains the same. 

Although Christmas in America 
is a mixture of traditions from all 
parts of the world, there is a grow- 
ing awareness of America’s contri- 
bution to this great festival, and 
especially in the field of Christmas 
music. 

The beautiful Indian song 
‘“Jesous Ahatonhia,” which means 
» “Jesus Is Born,” seems to hold an 

undisputed place as the first Amer- 
ican Christmas carol. It was writ- 
ten about 1641 by a French mis- 
sionary for the Huron Indians of 
Quebec. 

Several years after this song was 
first sung in the Mission of St 
Marie, the Iroquois tribes went on 
the warpath. Many Huron Indians 
were killed and the mission de- 
stroyed. Father de Brébeuf, the 
missionary, also was captured and 
put to death. 

The Huron Indians did not for- 
get their Christmas. Those who es 
caped carried its memory with 
them; and they taught their chil- 
dren the only Christmas song they 
knew. It is told that many jour- 

* neyed for days, over woodland 
trails and by canoe, to be together 
on Christmas Eve. There, in the 
forest, they knelt before a small 
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chapel built of cedar and fir 
branches. And there they sang of 
the Child, wrapped in rabbit skins. 
(School Chorus sings “Jesous 
Ahatonhia.” See Music Key A.) 


PART II 


It is hard for us now to realize 
that Christmas was forbidden by 
law in New England from 1659 to 
1681. And it was outlawed as be- 
ing “too gay” until the second half 
of the last century. As recently as 
1870, a child who missed school 
in Boston would be punished and 
perhaps dismissed. The same fate 
might befall a workman who 
missed work or was late because 
he attended early church services 
on Christmas Day. 

It was not until the German and 
Irish immigrants arrived with their 
beautiful Christmas customs that 
Christmas celebrations truly began 
to blossom in America. Later, the 
Polish and Scandinavian immi- 
grants brought their traditional 
customs and carols. From many a 
pioneer log cabin, Christmas sing- 
ing echoed across the snow. 

(School Chorus and Special 
Groups sing: “O Tannenbaum” 
from Germany—Music Key E; 
“Lullaby Jesu” from Poland— 
Music Key F; “Infant Holy” from 
Poland—Music Key D; “Stille 
Nacht” from Austria—Music Key 
E; “Welcome, Sweet Christmas” 
from Norway—Music Key B; and 
“Angels We Have Heard on High” 
from France—Music Key C.) 


PART Ul 

The pioneers spent their days 
in building and defending their 
homes, foraging for food, making 
clothing, and clearing land. Of 
course they loved music, but they 
had few instruments, and no time 
to make them. But they did sing! 
They sang all the songs they re- 
membered from Germany, or Swe- 
den, or France, or whatever land 
they had left behind. 

As time went on, things became 
easier for the early settlers. Towns 
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grew up. Goods began to come 
from 1741 a ship 
brought an to America. 
Then a harpsichord or two ar- 
rived. A few violins came too! 
Then the Americans began to 
make their own instruments. 

And they began to write their 
own music. “It Came upon a Mid- 
night Clear,” by Edmund Sears, 
was their first Christmas carol. It 
was published in 1850 while Pastor 
Sears lived in Massachusetts. La- 
ter he wrote, “While Shepherds 
Watched Their Flocks by Night.” 

Possibly the most famous Amer- 
ican carol, “O Little Town of Beth- 
lehem,” was written in 1868 by the 
beloved Phillips Brooks of Boston. 
The young preacher had just visit- 
ed Bethlehem, and had traveled by 
horseback across the traditional 
Field of the Shepherds. 

(The singing of these 
follows. Use any Christmas song or 
hymn books.) 


Europe. In 
organ 


SONS 


PART Iv 


Much of the music coming from 
our Southern Appalachian Moun- 
tains can be traced back to the 
British Isles. Many of the Christ- 
mas carols show the effect of their 
wanderings here in America. They 
often became changed in word and 
melody to fit the adventurous spir- 
it of the mountain people. 

One of the favorites was “The 
['welve Days of Christmas.” This 
happy song was first sung in Eng- 
land, during the intermissions of 
the mystery and miracle plays of 
the fifteenth century. Brought to 
America, it carried with it a care- 
free spirit that helped to lighten 
the burden of pioneer life. 

In the traditional song, “The 
Friendly Beasts,” is revealed the 
old belief that animals of one kind 
could speak to those of another 
kind on Christmas Eve. 

Many mountain folk decked the 
halls and carried in the Yule Log— 
as their ancestors had done in the 
Old World—while singing “Deck 
the Halls.” 


Continue d on pace 76 
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Trimming 
the Tree 


1 dar ce i, 
- 2 
Oo the CHARACTERS 


lune Ce 7. . 
of Jingle Bells ™ Many { American schoolgirls. 


ELSIE ) 
FAUN M. SIGLER ITALY 
POLAND } 
ARGENTINA Two children to 
ENGLAND represent each 
LITHUANIA country. 
FINLAND ) 
AUSTRIA 


SETTING 


Dashing Th rough the Snow : BF pcebane =, Bel fags ay ach 


tions. 





(Mary and Elsie enter from opposite 
sides of stage.) 

mary—lIsn’t this a beautiful tree? 
FORMATION: The children stand, each with a partner, in a A e.sie—Yes, it is nicely shaped, Mary. 

double circle all facing counterclockwise. ' But just wait until we trim it. Then it real- 
STEP I: Partners join hands. ly will be beautiful. 

“Dashing through the snow in a one-horse open sleigh,’ * mary—Well, let’s get started. 

Walk eight steps forward holding partner’s hand. me e.siec—Don’t you remember? Our friends 

“O’er the fields we go, laughing all the way.” from other lands are going to help us. 
Walk eight steps backward with partner. “4 They will bring decorations like the ones 

“Bells on bobtail ring, making spirits bright.” they use in their own countries. 

Walk eight steps forward with partner, jingling bells on mary—I hear someone coming now. 

i ween, , ay: ; A , ds (Two children from Italy enter. Each 
Oh, what fun it is to sing a sleighing song tonight. brings fruit—lemons, oranges, and tange- 
Walk eight steps backward with partner. — as lage 
STEP II: Partners drop hands and face each other. 

“Jin - gle bells,” 
clap-clap-clap (own hands) 

“Jin - gle bells,” 
clap-clap-clap (partner’s hands) 

“Jin - gle all” 
clap-clap-clap (own hands) 

“the way !” had fruit on them. 


one big clap (partner’s hands) (Children hang fruit on tree. They sing 

STEP III: Partners link right elbows or hold right hands or tafe “Carol of the Bagpipers.” It would be more 
hold both hands, as you prefer. 43 effective if all children on stage join in sing- 
“Oh, what fun it is to ride in a one-horse open sleigh!” ; ; ing the carols. As the Italian children move 

Walk around eight steps to the right, making just one turn ie toward the back of the stage, two Polish 

and returning to place. } children enter. They carry birds made of 

STEP IV: Repeat Step II. ; : eggshells. ) : ; 

STEP V: sat S , except this ti aro ink le t as. . 

FP ol Bg ae res fae the left. ales teat ye regt ay what qoomy SEG ENS you 

The dance can be repeated as many times as desired. make them? ‘ 

potand |—Yes. See, the body is an egg- 
shell. The wings and tail are made of paper. 
rpotandD 2—In Poland every Christmas 
tree must have some eggshell birds. 
ecsic—That looks easy. I think I could 
make one. 

(Polish Children fasten birds to tree. 
Each time Mary and Elsie help by holding 
some of the decorations or by helping at- 
tach them to tree. They sing “Lullaby Jesu” 
and retire to back of stage.) 

(Two children from Argentina enter, 
bringing cotton and narrow strips of cello- 
phane.) 

e.sie—Cellophane and cotton? Oh, the 
cotton is for snow. Continued on page 80) 
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rines—attached to strings.) 

itacy |—In Italy we ornament our Christ- 
mas trees with fresh fruit. 

e.sie—Fruit makes a lovely decoration. 
But why? 

itacy 2—According to a legend the night 
Christ was born all the trees bloomed and 


AT OUR Christmas program for our 3. To keep preliminary noise and con- 
mothers last year, at Powell School, Mt. fusion down to a minimum, don’t move 
View, California, this little dance to the furniture at first any more than is ab- 
tune of “Jingle Bells” stole the show solutely necessary. (This dance may be 
and also afforded my second-graders practiced in two straight lines, rather 
lots of fun in the classroom during the than in a double circle.) 
week before Christmas. 4. The teacher should demonstrate 
Perhaps other teachers will be inter- one or more steps first while the chil- 
ested in a few of the points I have dis- dren watch. Then she can dance with a 
covered about teaching group dances to child who volunteers. Keep adding a few 
young children. dancers at a time. 

1. An easy way to fit the steps to the 5. If children are not with the music, 
music is to fit them to the words. the teacher can have them sit down 
2. It is better to instruct inside the while she goes over the difficult part. 
building. The teacher’s voice can be 6. Stop at any time, no matter how 
heard more easily and there are fewer short, that the children bog down in at- 

distractions. tention. There is always tomorrow. 
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ACT I 


(Mrs. Thompson is putting the 
last touches on the Christmas tree 
as Mr. Thompson enters from the 
hall.) 

MR. THOMPSON—The tree really 
looks nice, dear. Are Sarah and 
Igor home? 

MRS. THOMPSON—Sarah is baking 
pies. Igor is still at the conference. 

mR. THOMPSON—I’m so glad that 
Igor was chosen to represent Po- 
land at the International Youth 
Conference. 

(Thompsons sit on couch.) 

MRS. THOMPSON—So am I! It’s a 
fine opportunity for him to meet 
children from all over the world 
I suppose some of them will be 
homesick on Christmas. 

mR. THOMPSON—They may feel a 
little bit strange, but they'll enjoy 
finding out how Christmas is cele- 
brated in this country. Did Igor say 
that each of the young folks was 
invited to spend Christmas with 
an American family? 

MRS. THOMPSON—Yes, that is why 
he is bringing Hans Osterlund 
with him. I hope Hans will enjoy 
the way we observe Christmas. 

SARAH (entering from kitchen 
carrying a plate of homemade can- 
dy )—Oh, how could he help it? 

MR. THOMPSON——That’s my girl! 

MRS. THOMPSON—Are your pies 
done, Sarah? 

saraH—Oh, yes, Mother. They 
turned out beautifully, all six of 
them. 

MR. THOMPSON—Six! You must 
be expecting a regiment. 

saraH—You know friends al- 
ways drop in at Christmas, Daddy. 
I want to be prepared. This candy 
is for Igor and Hans. I thought 
they’d be home by this time. Aren’t 
they late? 

MRS. THOMPSON—No, dear. Igor 
phoned that we should not expect 
him until later because the party 
is the last event of the conference. 

saraH—Until this conference 
came up, I'd almost forgotten that 
Igor was once a Polish refugee. I’m 
so glad you and Daddy adopted 
him. 

MRS. THOMPSON—-We are too. We 
needed a son. 
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CHARACTERS 


MR. THOMPSON MRS. THOMPSON 

sarAH—Their daughter. 

1cor—A Polish boy who is a permanent 
member of the Thompson household. 

increp—A Swedish girl. 

anitaA—A Spanish girl. 

G¢IANNA—An Italian girl. 

eric—A German boy. 

Hans—A Norwegian boy. 

miss Foss— Youth Conference sponsor. 

JULENIsse—A Norwegian elf. 

JULETOMTE—His Swedish cousin. 

peraNa—An old Italian woman. 

Kincs—Three from Syria. 

CHRISTKINDLI—A German Christmas 
angel. 

MOTHER STAR/ 

FATHER STAR ) 

SANTA CLAUS 


A Polish couple. 


SETTING 


The living room of the Thompson 
home. They are in comfortable cireum- 


stances. 


(Hall door opens. Igor appears, 
looking uncertain. ) 

mR. THOMPSON—Come in, 
come in. Where is Hans? 

igor—In the hall. (Hesitantly.) 
Er, we brought some other repre- 
sentatives with us. 

MRS. THOMPSON (jumping to her 
feet)—How nice! Bring them in, 


Igor, 


Igor. 

igor (mumbles)—I didn’t know 
what else to do, so I brought them 
home with me. 

saraH (feasing)—You sound as 
if you’d found some stray puppies. 

1eor (disappears, but his voice 
is heard calling)—The folks are 
home. Come in, please. (Miss 
Foss, Inered, Anita, Gianna, Hans, 
and Eric enter. The Thompsons 
look overwhelmed; then smile.) 
Miss Foss, these are my parents. 
Mother, Dad, this is Miss Foss. She 
is one of the conference sponsors. 

(Mr. and Mrs. Thompson greet 
Miss Foss cordially.) 

miss Foss—Each of these young 
people was invited to spend 
Christmas with a family here in the 
city, but illnesses and other emer- 
gencies prevented the families from 
keeping them. Igor suggested our 
coming here and I accepted. 

MRS. THOMPSON—YoOu did exactly 
right. Will you be staying with us 
also? 

miss ross—No, I only came to 
bring the girls and boys. I must 
hurry back and deliver another 


group. I can see these young peo- 
ple will be well taken care of here. 

mR. THOMPSON—We will handle 
things, Miss Foss. 

(Miss Foss exits, accompanied 
by Mr. Thompson, who returns al- 
most immediately.) 

MRS. THOMPSON—Now we must all 
get acquainted. But please be seat- 
ed, all of you. 

igor (laughs)—I think I know 
everyone’s first name. This is 
Ingred; she is from Sweden. 
Ingred, these are my parents and 
my sister, Sarah. 

(The Thompsons greet her cor- 
dially. Igor introduces each of the 
others.) 

(Sarah carries the girls’ coats off 
stage. Hans foliows her with his 
coat and those of Eric and Igor. 
When they return, Sarah has an- 
other plate of candy. She passes 
one dish and Hans the other with- 
out taking attention from the con- 
versation. ) 

ior (to Mr. Thompson)—I 
hope I did right, sir. 

mR. THOMPSON—You did exactly 
right, Igor. Christmas is a fine 
time for surprises and for large 
family gatherings. This should be 
a Christmas we'll all remember. 

(Eric walks over to the tree 
and stands looking at it.) 

1¢o0r—How do you like our tree, 
Eric? 

eric—It is beautiful, as a tree 
should be. The Christmas tree be- 
gan originally in my country, you 
know. 

incgreo—There is an old legend 
that says that Germany got the 
Christmas tree idea from Sweden. 

eric—That is really a legend! 

HANS—Peace, children, peace. 
You'll find Christmas trees in all 
Scandinavian countries today re- 
gardless of where the idea started. 

saraH—We forgot to put the 
lights on! (She moves toward light 
switch.) 

Hans—Excuse me, Sarah. Mrs. 
Thompson, Ingred and I would 
like to show you the old Scandina- 
vian custom in regard to lighting 
the tree. May we? 

MRS. THOMPSON—Of course! 

HANS—Everybody circles the 
mother of the household, as she 
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ights the tree. We generally have 
candles at home, and we sing a 
certain old carol. Perhaps Ingred 

ill say the words for us while we 
circle Mrs. Thompson. 

(They all join hands and circle 

rs. Thompson and the tree, as 
she stands with her hand on the 
ight switch.) 

INGRED— 

‘Then Mother lights the Christmas 
tree, 

And fills the room with light, 

She says that so the star shone 
forth, 

And made the whole world light.” 

MRS. THOMPSON (lig/its the tree )— 
How nice! Thank you, Ingred and 
Hans. Now let’s all sit down and 
perhaps some of the rest of you 

ill tell about Christmas in your 
homelands. 

(The group sit on couch, chairs, 
nd rug.) 

HANS—ToO finish with the Scandi- 
mavian countries, | might mention 
the habit of placing a sheaf of 
grain on the top of a pole for the 
birds. We never forget because if 
we did, mischievous Julenisse 
might not leave presents. 

saraH—Who is Julenisse? 

Hans—He is the Christmas elf 
who leaves us presents in exchange 
for a bowl of rice pudding with 
butter in it. He lives in our attics 
at home and throughout the year 
plays pranks on us. 

increo—In my country, it is his 
ousin Juletomte who delivers our 
presents. 

MRS. THOMPSON—T hey sound like 
merry little fellows. Who brings 
you presents, Gianna? 

cianna—In_ Italy we _ receive 
presents from Befana, an old wom- 
an, dressed in rags, who rides a 
broomstick and leaves presents 
for the good children and charcoal 
for the naughty ones. 

eric—I saw pictures of her when 
I spent Christmas in Florence. She 
is really funny! An angel called 
Christkindli visits only the good 
children in Germany. She has a 
gold crown and wears a white robe. 
She carries a silver bell in one 
hand and a basket of sweetmeats 
in the other. Knecht Rupert takes 
sticks to the naughty children. 


saraH—Oh, are there any naugh- 
ty children at Christmas time? 

eric (laughing)—Well, not very 
many. 

anita—The Three Kings bring 
presents for the children in Spain. 
They also visit children in many of 
the South American countries. 

saraH—We have heard Igor tell 
about Mother and Father Star who 
visit the Polish children. 

igor—lIf Father Star decides a 
child deserves a present, Mother 
Star gives it to him. 

increo—Oh, the anxiety until he 
decides! 

sakaH—Sometimes parents tell 
children that Santa Claus will bring 
them toys only if they are good but 
mostly he is a jolly gift-giver who 
fills the stocking of anyone who 
hangs one up for him. Listen! I 
have a wonderful idea! Every- 
body, quick, get a stocking and 
bring it back here and hang it up. 

MRS. THOMPSON—That’s a good 
idea, Sarah. You and Igor can 
help me show our guests their 
rooms. Did you leave your suit- 
cases in the hall? (All exit except 
Mr. Thompson.) 

(Hans re-enters, carrying a sock 
in his hand.) 

MR. THOMPSON—T hat was quick! 

Hans—Lucky I put my socks on 
top. I’m glad you Americans still 
keep the custom that St. Nicholas 
started when he dropped a purse 
down a poor family’s chimney and 
the money accidentally rolled into 
a stocking by the hearth. 

mr. THOMPSON § (chuckling)—I 
hope you’re not expecting any 
money to roll in tonight. 

(Others re-enter, each carrying 
a sock or stocking.) 

mR. THOMPSON—String them out 
along the mantel. There’s plenty 
of room. 

sarah—Here, Mother, I brought 
a pair of my socks for you and 
Daddy. 

(The group hang up their stock- 
ings during the next speeches.) 

anita—This custom is OK. 

isorn—Why, Anita, you are 
learning to talk American! 

anita—A little. American is not 
quite like English in my book at 
school. Hans can speak better. 


Hans—Well, Norway is such a 
near neighbor of Britain that we 
begin studying English early. See- 
ing American movies helps a lot, 
too. 

MR. THOMPSON—YoOu all do re- 
markably well with English, which 
is fortunate for us because we 
can’t speak your languages at all. 

MRS. THOMPSON—Now, how about 
a Christmas carol? 

eric—Shall we 
Night’’? 

(The group sing “Silent Night” 
as lights dim out. All characters 
exit during moment of darkness. 
The Christmas tree lights come on 
again with dim stage lights.) 

JULENISSE (enters carrying a small 
sack and a bowl of rice pudding )— 
Humph, these modern kitchens— 
you never can find anything. I 
knew better than to look for an at- 
tic, but at least you’d expect Hans 
to leave my bowl of rice pudding 
in a logical place. It was so cold 
in that white box the butter isn’t 
even melted. 

jutetomte (comes in unseen by 
Julenisse; he also carries a sack )— 
Greeting, Cousin Julenisse. Guz- 
zling rice pudding again, I see. 

JULENISseE (in surprise )—Hello, 
Juletomte. Is one of your charges 
here? 

Jutetromte—Yes: Ingred. Coming 
here is a nuisance, with all I have 
to do in Sweden and in the Swed- 
ish communities here in the United 
States. 

JuLeNisse—-We can manage. We 
always do. (Places a present in 
Hans’ stocking. A big clatter is 
heard outside.) What’s that noise? 

gucetomte (looking out window 
behind tree )—It’s the Three Kings. 
What are they doing here? 

Jucenisse—Must be a Spaniard 
or a South American near here. 
What an odd community! 

BEFANA (enters carrying a basket 
and a broom)—What’s odd about 
it? There are many nations in the 
world besides the Scandinavian 
countries. 

JuLeromte—True. Who are you? 
What are you doing here? 

seFANA—I’m Befana, come to 
bring gifts for Gianna, an Italian 
girl who is visiting here. (Moving 
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feet over floor.) Humph, this floor 
needs sweeping. I can feel crumbs 
on it. (Begins sweeping floor.) 
jucenisse—lI’ve heard of you. 
Isn’t your broom a magic one? 

Jucetomte—Where is your cat? 

seFana—Humph, cat _ indeed! 
Don’t confuse me with the Ameri- 
cans’ Halloween witch. I’m just a 
poor old woman who was too busy 
to stop my housework when the 
Three Kings came by. (Resumes 
sweeping.) I’ve been delivering 
gifts at Christmas ever since to 
make up for it. 

(Three Kings enter from hall. 
Third King carries a gift.) 

First KING—Are you still work- 
ing, Befana? 

SECOND Kinc—And haven’t you 
learned your lesson yet? 

BEFANA (Stops sweeping )—I cer- 
tainly have, and I’m sorry I didn’t 
stop sweeping when you came by 
my home in Italy long ago. 

First KING—-Well, you’ve made a 
lot of children happy with your 
gifts since then. 

Jutenisse—You fellows better 
watch your camels or they'll sneak 
off. 

SECOND KING— Why? 

Jutenisse—There is a Syrian fam- 
ily down the street. I blundered in 
there while hunting for this house. 

First Kinc—Glad to know it. 
We'll go by and give our camels a 
chance to leave gifts. They'll be so 
pleased. 

CHRISTKINDLI (Coming in)—Merry 
Christmas, all! 

aut—Merry Christmas. 

SECOND kING—How are you, 
Christkindli? 

CHRISTKINDLI—Fine. I bring gifts 
for Eric. Why are you here? 

(Places gifts in Eric’s stocking.) 

(During scene between Juletom- 
te and Julenisse, the others panto- 
mime a discussion.) 

Juceromre—Is the gift giver from 
every country coming to this house 
tonight? Anybody would think 
the United Nations was meeting 
here. 

Jucenisse—Could be! (He looks 
slyly at the others.) Say, I have 
an idea. Let’s play a joke on the 
others. We can take away the 
presents Continued on page 74 
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A Visit from 


THIS skit has many possibilities. 
Adults or older young people can take 
all the parts or an all-child cast can be 
used. Actors may suggest extra bits of 
business that could be added to make 
the skit even funnier. 

CHARACTERS 


READER PROPERTY MEN 

CHILDREN—Assorted sizes, wearing bed- 
time clothes. 

mom—Wears pajamas and has her hair 
on fat curlers. 

rorp—Wears pajamas and has, ready to 
put on, overcoat, winter cap with ear 
muffs, and heavy gloves. 

reinveeRr—Just their heads show. See 
page 79 in this issue. 

SANTA CLAUS—He doesn't wear a regu- 
lar Santa outfit. He has rubber hip 
boots, a red parka jacket with hood. 
Under the jacket, which he leaves 
open, he wears a coat sweater. For his 
“round littl belly” he uses a beach 
ball under the sweater. His white 
beard is very cottony. 

SETTING 

At the rear of the stage are a fire- 
place and a window. The window has 
no glass in it, of course. Two beds, 
which may be cots or benches with 
blankets and pillows, are arranged at 
one side of the stage or on opposite 
sides. 

An easy chair and floor lamp for the 
Reader are at right or left downstage 
or on stage apron so they do not seem 
to be in the scene. 


Reader is seated downstage 
reading Clement C. Moore’s “A 
Visit from St. Nicholas” from a 
book. He stops reading whenever 
there is action to be shown and he 
occasionally intersperses a casual 
comment of his own. 

Reader reads first two lines of 
poem, and adds reflectively: “Well, 
perhaps there was one tiny little 
mouse creeping quietly around the 
kitchen looking for a crumb—” 

Sound effects: heavy tramping 
feet off stage and the crash of a 
pile of tin pans upset. 

Reader reads the next two lines 
of the poem. 

Children of assorted sizes, wear- 
ing pajamas, tiptoe on stage and 
hang stockings on the mantel. Each 
puts a card bearing his name over 
his stocking. They hang a woman’s 
silk stocking and a man’s sock and 
put up cards labeled Mom and 
Pop. They tiptoe off. One child tip- 
toes back in and changes his small 
sock for an outsized one of felt. 
Another child sneaks back in and 
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cuts the bottom out of his stocking 
and puts a box under it. 

Reader reads next two lines. 

A clothesline brings into view 
of the audience large paper 
“clouds” that waft dreamily across 
the stage. Each cloud has some 
fantastic dream portrayed on it. 
Pictures of sports cars, jewelry, 
mink coats, a ranch house, a mo- 
torboat, and the like, may be used. 

Reader reads next two lines 
about “Mama in her kerchief and 
1” 

Pop and Mom come on stage. 
They have on pajamas and robes. 
Mom puts a kerchief on and pre- 
pares for bed by raising the win- 
dow. Pop puts on his nightcap and 
goes over and puts the window 
down. Then he gets into his bed. 
Mom gets up and raises the win- 
dow and gets back in bed. Pop gets 


up and puts an extra blanket on 
his bed and puts the window down. 
Mom folds up blanket that was on 
her bed and opens the window. 
Pop goes off stage and comes back 
wearing a heavy coat and a winter 


cap with the ear muffs pulled 
down. He pulls on heavy gloves 
and gets in bed again. 

Reader reads next two 
about “out on the lawn—” 

Pop, instead of springing from 
his bed to see what is the matter, 
puts his head under the blanket 
when the loud clatter is heard. 
Mom comes over and shakes him. 
Pop stays under cover but his 
gloved hand proffering a child’s 
cowboy gun emerges from the 
depths and wavers uncertainly. 
Mom pulls blankets off Pop and 
shoves him toward the window. 

Reader reads next line about 
“Away to the window—” 

Pop stumbles sleepily into a 
piece of furniture and stops to 
nurse his stubbed toe. 

Reader reads next line about 
“Tore open the shutter—” 

Pop raises the window but lets 
it drop just as he sticks his hand 
out. Window glass breaks. This 
effect is achieved by breaking 
glass in a box behind the scenes 
for sound effect.) 


lines 


st. Nicholas 


Reader reads “The moon on the 
breast,” and keeps reading. 

When the reindeer are called by 
name, children with brown paper 
reindeer masks and antlers walk 
by the window one at a time and 
wave at the audience. Reader reads 
on until St. Nicholas comes down 
the chimney. 

Reader reads description of St. 
Nicholas, beginning with, “He was 
dressed all in fur—” 

When Reader comes to “a little 
round belly,” Santa puts hands on 
concealed beach ball, laughs, turns 
his back, and then the audience 
sees the ball bounce away after he 
has unfastened the sweater that 
held it in place. 

Reader begins “He spoke not a 
word—”’ 

Santa, who dragged a couple of 
Navy sea bags filled with wrapped 
packages down the chimney after 
himself, now fills the stockings, 
shaking his head over the extra- 
large one and registering amuse- 
ment when a package slips through 
the cutout toe into the box. When 
he comes to one package he looks 
at it and shakes it. Immediately the 
package starts putting out music. 
(This is done by having a stage 
hand behind the curtain watch for 
this cue. Have a record player set 
up with Chipmunk Song or some- 
thing of that type.) The stage hand 
drops the needle anywhere on the 
record as Santa shakes the box. 
Santa slaps the box smartly and 
the music stops. Repeat this busi- 
ness several times. Then Santa 
tears the wrappings off the box. 
When he takes the top off, a tangle 
of coiled wires and springs that 
have been crammed into the box 
flies out. Santa tosses this aside. He 
fills the stockings and comes to 
Mom’s and Pop’s. He reaches into 
the depths of the seemingly empty 
bags and brings out a hot-water 
bottle or pair of warm mittens 
which he puts in Mom’s stocking 
and a folding paper fan, which 
Santa uses to demonstrate before 
putting it into Pop’s sock. 

Reader reads rest of the poem 
slowly. Continued on page 79) 





The Zig-Zag House 


(Continued from page 20 


Mr. Wimby smiled and nodded. 
“I can read blueprints,” he said. He 
walked over to look at the blue- 
print. “What is it?” he asked. 

“Hmm,” said Santa, stroking his 
whiskers. “The letter 1 received 
didn’t say exactly what it is sup- 
posed to be, but it is a Christmas 
present for a very fine person. | 
do hope that you will be able to 
build it!” 

Mr. Wimby promised to begin 
working on the mysterious blue- 
print that very afternoon. And he 
did. For many, many days, Mr. 
Wimby sawed lumber, cut boards, 
and drove nails with his hammer. 
He worked from the time the sun 
came up in the morning until it left 
the sky at night. 

He was so busy trying to finish 
building whatever he was building 
that he hadn't ever really stopped 
to look at what he was making. 
Finally, on Christmas Eve, Mr. 
Wimby finished working and put 
away his tools with a weary sigh 
just as Santa Claus arrived to see 
how the project was coming. 

Santa and Mrs. Wimby walked 
to the edge of the woods. How 
pleased and excited they were to 
see that Mr. Wimby had finished! 

“Why, that is the finest zig-zag 
style house I have ever seen,” Santa 
declared. 


“Absolutely perfect!” cooed Mrs. 
Wimby, walking all around the 
beautiful house. How it zigged! 
How nicely it zagged! 

Mr. Wimby blinked in surprise. 
“Why, it is a house!” he cried. “I 
didn’t think I could build one.” 

“You did a splendid job,” Santa 
Claus told his friend. “Now I must 
hurry. My sleigh is all loaded and 
my reindeer are harnessed, The 
boys and girls will be waiting for 
me. Good-by! And a Merry Christ- 
mas!” Santa hurried to his sleigh. 

“Wait!” called Mr. Wimby. “How 
are you going to deliver this house? 
It is too large to fit your sleigh.” 

Santa Claus laughed. “Oh, the 
zig-zag house is already dciivered!” 
he told the worried-looking carpen- 
ter. “Ask Mrs. Wimby!” 

Mr. Wimby looked at his wife. 
The plump jolly woman smiled. 

“It was my letter and my blue- 
print,” Mrs. Wimby admitted. “I 
thought that if I asked Santa for a 
lovely zig-zag house, perhaps he 
could persuade you to build it!” 

Mr. Wimby looked at the new 
house. What a fine home it would 
be! “I’m a better carpenter than I 
thought I was,” he said proudly. 

“Merry Christmas!” Mrs. Wimby 
said happily, giving Mr. Wimby a 
big hug and a kiss as Santa winked 
at her and rode off into the sky. 


Economics for Grownups and Kids 
(Continued from page 6 


allowance is income. /n-come is no 
harder than come-in. 

We now have two of our three ba- 
sic notions—scarcity and flows, Our 
third big idea is coordination, the 
system which ties together all of our 
economic activities. How do 66 mil- 
lion people (those employed) get 
together to make goods and services 
worth over $500 billion? How are 
all of the decisions related? Before 
we answer, let us remember that 
kids are always pulling things apart 
or putting them together. Both their 
destructiveness and their imagina- 
tion evidence profound interest in 
coordination. Why don't we let 
them know that cows do not just 
“give” milk—they are fed and 
milked, the milk is bottled, a quart 
has a price, the milk must meet 
governmental standards, and so 
forth. 

The enormous number of deci- 
sions which go into producing a 
quart of milk can be shown to 
make up the social machinery for 
deciding how to use our resources 
and what must be done to balance 
the flow of milk with the flow of 
money available to purchase it. 
(Decision-making does not always 
have to be taught as an element of 
character; it can also be a fascinat- 
ing demonstration of how our eco- 
nomic life is coordinated. ) 

Once buying and selling are seen 
as parts of a social mechanism, we 
have gone a long way toward rec- 
ognizing that capitalism is basically 
a system of markets, a web of meet- 
ing places of supply and demand, 
with government the means by 
which rules and constraints are im- 


posed. The elementary teacher does 
not have to teach the market sys- 
tem, but if it is clear to him as a 
grownup, he will know as a teacher 
what part of it can be communi- 
cated to kids. 


ARE these three basic ideas—scar- 
city, flows, and system—the whole 
content of economics? Obviously 
not! There are subtleties of meas- 
urement (e.g., the Gross National 
Product as the dollar value of an- 
nual output can be expressed either 
in current prices or in adjusted 
prices). There are complications 
in definition (e.g., kinds of compe- 
tition—price or quality). And there 
is much yet unknown. 

But let us be modest about our 
intentions and hopes. We are work- 
ing toward a general orientation, a 
presence of mind about economics. 
We want the most basic economic 
notions to be as real and ready as 
counting or the compass. We want 
to hear third-graders explaining to 
their parents at supper, “You know 
the same dollar goes from one per- 
son to another, so maybe $10 worth 
of stuff could be bought with the 
same dollar.” (Parents: “What will 
this new generation think of 
next?”’) 

Who can say, we might one day 
have citizens who know what they 
are talking about—economically! 

EDITORIAL Note: Excellent teaching 
suggestions appear in a leaflet, “Eco- 
nomics in the Elementary School,” 
available for ten cents from: Depart- 
ment of Elementary-Kindergarten- 
Nursery Education, National Education 


Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C, 
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Linda practices on a new design for leather tooling. 


My hobby 


Making Things from Leather 


How did you first become in- 
terested in leathercraft? 

I got a leathercraft kit for my 
birthday. It had instructions and 
some ready-cut parts in it. After 
I experimented with it, I bought 
some scrap leather at the hobby 
store downtown. You can get 
scraps at a leather store, too. 
Later, when I want to make 
some larger things, Pll buy the 
leather by the square foot. 


What have you made so far? 


First I made some bookmarks. 
I fringed the edges and did some 
easy tooling on them. They make 
nice gifts. Then I made some 
simple eyeglass cases for my 
mother and grandmother. They 
were two oval pieces of leather 
sewn together with an open end. 
I’m making a photograph frame 
now. It will have a plastic win- 
dow cemented behind the frame. 
for the picture to show through. 


What are the steps in making 
something like a bookmark? 

First I made a paper “tem- 
plate” or pattern. Then I put the 
pattern on the leather, traced 
around it, and cut it out with 
some special shears. 

Since I wanted some tooling, I 
made a simple design of straight 
lines to go on the bookmark. The 


tooling is done with a modeling 
tool. I also used a stippler—it 
presses tiny dots in the leather 
to make a different texture and 
design. Then I cut the fringe on 
both ends of the bookmark. 


You must need lots of tools. 
How do you get them? 

Almost everything I needed 
came in the kit. It had thread, 
needles, glue, and special wax for 
the leather. I bought the model- 
ing tool and stippler, but they 
weren't very expensive. I saved 
my allowance to buy the shears. 


Have you done any lacing on 
leather yet? 

No, but next I want to make a 
coin purse that has some lacing. 
The man at the hobby shop told 
me that leather laces are best, 
but they cost a lot, so I’m going 
to use plastic ones the first time. 


What do you do to keep the 
leather soft and pretty after 
you make something? 

I use a paste wax to polish the 
things I make. Saddle soap works 
just about as well. You have to 
wax the thread you use, too, to 
preserve it. 


SOME BOOKS TO USE 


Creative Leathercraft, Petersen (Sterling). 
Leathercraft, Lewis (Knopf). See page 85, 


NEXT MONTH — COLLECTING COINS 
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Cards to 


Crst)8.WUuts 


. PLAN your design first on a sheet of newsprint paper. Keep 

Hle aver:rli ly a nysSeo 1 Ss the design within a margin which will hold it together when the 

a background is cut out. Select symbols or objects that can be 

FOLD 9” x 12” construction paper for a tall folder card. Put a personal simply drawn and easily recognized. Make the background 

greeting inside, in glitter. Cut an angel dress from a sheet of white facial spaces as interesting in shape as possible, as these will be very 

tissue. Glue or staple this to the card front. Add face and hands of col- apparent when cut. Mount on another color. EMMA GREEN 
ored construction paper. Wings of metal foil or gold paper will stand 


out. Make a halo if you like. BEATRICE BACHRACH 


Magic resist 


DRAW a simple picture or make a scene or an animal 

shape. Place a piece of wax paper over white drawing or ON A strip of paper over twice as high as you 
manila paper. With a pointed pencil, trace over the lines want the finished card to be, fold the bottom up to 
you drew. Remove the wax paper. Have your paintbrush suggest a low barn wall. Invert the paper and draw 
ready with a chosen color, so you can spread it quickly over the front of an animal's head from the Nativity. 
the whole picture. The water color does not penetrate the Make it large, with both sides identical. Cut it out 
wax lines, but forms a background. EMMA GREEN except for hinges. Flop it down. ELSE CRESSE 
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reet Yous 


Merry ”Y 
Ch ristiaas 


Y Sscratchboard 
Collages 
THESE are made of a single-thickness piece of coated 


FROM a 9” x 12” colored construction paper, paper bought from an art store. Cover it with India 
you can make two folders. Paste a design of ink, or, if your scratchboard comes in prepared black, 
pipe cleaners, rickrack, ribbon, felt, or any nov- you have only to scratch either the design or the back- 
elty on the front of each. With poster paint and ground out with a sharp tool such as a pen point, sten- 
a pen with a medium flat point, add edgings cil knife, or single-edged razor blade. The design may 
and a greeting. PEGGY NELSON be in line or in light and dark areas. EMMA GREEN 


P Irees 
Blueprint 
PLAN a triangular-type Christ- 


ae a CUT a sturdy stencil design such as the mas tree. Cut it horizontally 
€.7 ce C lA _ "le. oA Cc 1 — one shown. Lay it over a folder of blue- into tiers of uniform width. As 
print paper with the open background each tier is cut put it in place 

SMALL sprays of arbor vitae or the flat type of evergreen areas exposed to the sun. (Test should be in the tree form on the front 
may be stapled or pasted to a sturdy card or folder and made previously to determine the de- of a folder type card, leaving 
trimmed with cellophane or regular ribbon. This real evergreen sired shade of blue.) EMMA GREEN some space between tiers. 


will suggest many sentiments; even a quotation may be used Decorate as desired, with bits 


for a greeting. Add dabs of glitter here and there for glam- of metal foil or rows of glit- 
BEATRICE BACHRACH ter. BEATRICE BACHRACH 


our and variety. 
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An International Incident 


( ntir dad fror page 69 


and leave charcoal for Gianna, a 
bundle of rods for Eric, and 

JuLeTOmTe—lI get it! We can leave 
something for every girl and boy 
that will make the others think he 
has been bad all year. 

(They walk to the far corner of 
room, whispering to each other.) 

THIRD KING (putting giftin Anitas 
stocking and stepping back)—That 
takes care of Anita. We still have 
far to go before morning 

SECOND KING—TIhe Dominican 
Republic is our next stop 

serana—My! and | thought / had 
a lot-to do! (She places a gift for 
Gianna. ) 

cHristkinoti—I'll go with you. | 
mustn't keep my sleigh waiting as 
it makes Knecht Rupert angry 

(All exit by hall door, except 
Julenisse and Juletomte.) 

gucenisse (chuckling) 
fun? 

JULETOMTE 
are going to leave charcoal in 
Gianna’s stocking, sticks in Eric’s, 


Isn't this 


Sure is! Let’s see, we 


and— 

sutenisse—Sh! Here comes some- 
one 

(Enter Mother and Father Star. 
They are talking earnestly.) 

FATHER stan—lI am not sure that 
Igor should receive a gift. There 
was that time— 

MOTHER star—Oh, that was be- 
cause he didn’t understand the Eng- 
lish language very well. After all, 
Polish is his native language. Sure- 
ly we should forgive him. 

FATHER stan—Very well, my dear. 
You usually win me over. Leave a 
gift tor Igor if you wish. (Mother 
Star places gift for Igor.) Come, 
Mother, we must be quick. There 
are many Polish-American children 
in Butialo, New York, who are 
waiting for us to visit their homes. 

(They exit.) 

juceromTre—Hurry! Take out the 
gifts. Ill put the charcoal in 
Gianna’s stocking. 

jucenisse—And I'll put the sticks 
in Eric’s. 

(While they are piaying their 
trick, sleigh bells jingle off stage 
and Santa is heard quieting his rein- 
deer. There is a stamping of feet, 
a hearty laugh, and Santa enters.) 

jucetomtTe (backing guiltily away 
from the fireplace)—Hello, Santa 
Claus. 

sutenisse (doing the same)— 
Merry Christmas 

santa (jovially)—Well, well, 
well! Merry Christmas to you! 
What are you two mischievous fel- 
lows doing here? 

Jucenisse—Hans from Norway is 
a guest in this house. 

Ju.etomte—And so is Ingred 
from Sweden. 

santa—Splendid! My Sarah must 
be having a party 

jucenisse—She is. There are chil- 
dren from other countries here, too 
—from Spain, and Italy and— 

Jjucetomte——The Three Kings 
were here and Befana 

(Santa has been pulling a gift 
for Sarah from his pack. He turns 
to the stockings and sees the sticks 
in Eric's.) 

samta (surprised)—What’'s this? 
Sticks? Why? 


jucentsse—Oh, Christkindli said 
he had been bad 
That's a shame! (Sud 
denly.) “Christkindli said!” Christ 
kindli doesn't go in where children 
are bad. Knecht Rupert puts the 
sticks in bad children’s stockings 
What goes on here? (He quickly 
stockings, notes 


SANTA 


examines other 
their emptiness, and finds the char- 
coal in Gianna’s.) Charcoal? | 
suppose Befana left that. (Jule 
tomte starts to nod, but Santa goes 
on.) 1 doubt that Befana would 
leave charcoal for an Italian child 
so far from home on Christmas 
Eve. She knows what it is to be a 
wanderer. I believe you fellows 
have been up to tricks. How about 
it. Am I right? 

jutetomTre— Yes, Santa 

JULENISse—You're right. 

santa—Well, tricks are fine but 
not tricks that leave folks, feeling 
unhappy 

jutetomTe (turning cartwheel) 
We love tricks, Santa. 

jutenisse (standine on head)— 
We like to hear children laugh. 


GiANNAa—And I have cuff links 
for the boy’s shirt. 

SARAH— YOu two could trade and 
Anita and Eric can trade. 

(They exchange gifts.) 

anita—What gift did you get, 
Hans? 

HANS—It is to wear on the wrist, 
I think, but my wrist is too big 

anita (laughing)—Well, I think 
this is for you. (Holds up wallet.) 

(They exchange.) 

eric—We must have a practical 
joker in this crowd. (He looks 
around.) 

MR. THOMPSON—Don't look at us. 
Mrs. Thompson found a pocket 
knife in her stocking and my gift is 
a bottle of perfume. 

(They exchange.) 

increo—l think I know! 

Hans—I do, too—but it wasn't 
any of us. 

anita—Ha! You make the big 
mystery. 

INGRED—You wouldn't begrudge 
some mischievous Christmas sprites 
a little fun, would you? 

(All express surprise.) 
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A Quiet Game 


rare oe 


child to be “it,” 


f 
f 
f 
f 
f 
f 
f 
f 
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santa—Well, so do I! We ought 
to be able to think of something to 
make these children laugh. Come, 
let's put our heads together. 

(Scene ends with Santa, Jule- 
nisse, and Juletomte standing in a 
huddle with heads together.) 


ACT Il 


(Between acts, gifts are placed in 
stockings and fruit, nuts, and candy 
added. Substituting filled stockings 
would be quickest.) 

(As curtains open, the Thomp- 
sons and their guests are busily ex- 
amining their stockings.) 

ingreo—How nice to find or- 
anges and nuts in our stockings— 
just like at home! 

anita—There are dates in mine 
to remind me of home. 

GiANNA—And a bottle of olives 
in mine. 

eric—And a wrapped gift for 
each of us! 

ANita—I am opening my gift. 
Oh, what is this—a tie for a boy! 
(Holds up tie.) 

eric—What will you do with 
that, Anita? Oh, see what I have— 
a girl's powder box! (Holds up 
compact.) 

(By this time leor, Gianna, and 
Sarah are laughing.) 

eric—What's so funny? 

i¢or—lI have two artificial flow- 
ers like girls wear in their hair. 
(Puts them up to his head.) 
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HELPING FILL SANTA'S BAG 


ONE player stands before the group and says, 
Santa fill Santa's bag with toys. | am putting in a ball." Then he chooses a 
and sits down. The next player says, “!l am going to help 
Mrs. Santa fill Santa's bag with toys. | am putting in a ball and a wagon.” 
He chooses a child to be “it,” and sits down. This continues, with each player 
adding one toy to the list already named. If he forgets a toy or fails to 
name them in the right order, he must sit down, and the one who was “it 
chooses another child to be “it.” The game goes on as long as the toy list is 
within the retention ability of the age group playing. 


"| am going to help Mrs. 


Clara Barnes 


ig¢or—Do you think those elves 
who bring you gifts at home came 
here to find you? 

(Ingred and Hans nod heads.) 

anita—Then the Three Kings 
must have brought my gift. 

Gianna—And Befana must have 
brought mine. 

eric—Then Christkindli must 
have been here, too. 

ieor—And Father and Mother 
Star. 

MRS. THOMPSON—Quite an inter- 
national incident, I'd say. 

saraH—Well, | knew Santa Claus 
would come, but I thought he 
would be the only one and he 
would fill everyone else’s stocking 
as well as mine. 

anita—What was your gift, 
Sarah? 

saraH—A necklace. (Shows it.) 

exic—Hm! No mix-up there. 

saraH (hastily)—Let’s sing a 
carol and then it will be time to 
start preparing dinner. We're all go- 
ing to help. 

igor—Yes, let's sing. We would 
not want anyone to think that Santa 
Claus had anything to do with 
mixing up our gifts, would we? 

(All laugh and then start to sing 
a carol of their choice.) 


Note: During 1958-60, the author 
taught in American Dependent Schools 
for the U.S. Air Force in England. 
Since her return to this country, she 
has devoted her time to free-lance 
writing. 


How Far Can 
Fifth-Graders Go? 


Continued from page 53) 


The “electricians” connected wires 
and batteries to the motors and a 
master switch. 

What can be attached to the mo- 
tor shafts to act as planets? Small, 
round, hollow, lightweight Christ- 
mas ornaments having a thin wire 
connected to their centers served 
our needs. These were soldered to 
each motor shaft. But the planets 
still revolved at the same speed! 

How can we move the planets at 
different speeds? Changing the 
length of wires between the orna- 
ments and motors solved this prob- 
lem. When the display was com- 
pleted, the viewer not only watched 
nine revolving planets, but could 
follow the colored arrow pointing 
to the corresponding planet pic- 
tures on the perimeter of the board. 
To each was stapled a brief de- 
scription of the planet. Centered 
above the display was a space map 
made by the class artists, based on 
the first planetarium they had made. 
Thus, each planet could be seen in 
relation to the whole solar system. 

How can we rotate the earth on 
a tilted axis while having a moon 
revolve around it? To accomplish 
this, the class bought the kind of 
hollow, metal world globe that can 
be separated in the middle. Tilting 
it at the proper angle, they marked 
places in which to drill holes for 
inserting a dowel axis. They con- 
nected this to an Erector set motor, 
and set the speed slow. 

Getting a moon to _ revolve 
around the earth with an invisible 
source of power was more difficult, 
but this didn’t stop my fifth-grade 
engineers. They opened the globe 
and installed a tiny motor with 
wires and battery right under the 
North Pole. The motor shaft was 
put through a small hole drilled in 
the globe. To this was soldered a 
thin, stiff wire, about 8 inches long. 
When the shaft turned the wire 
revolved around the earth. The 
“moon” was a round lightweight 
cork, painted luminous white, at- 
tached to the end of the wire, which 
was painted black to make it in- 
visible. 

The moon and earth rotated fast- 
er than in reality, but as the chil- 
dren watched the two revolving 
bodies, the concept of night, day, 
weeks, months, and seasons became 
more clear to them. For greater 
visual impact the land areas of the 
globe were painted with brown 
tempera, and the seas with blue, A 
white mound at the top of the 
earth not only marked the polar ice 
cap, but hid the moon’s motor 
switch. 


CONCLUSION 


Our two-month space program 
was presented to the public during 
the spring science fair, but the 
success of our endeavors had al- 
ready generated wide interest and 
enthusiasm, in both the school and 
community. When the judges rated 
it as an outstanding exhibit, my pu- 
pils were justifiably proud. 

Science is a popular subject for 
ten-year-olds if they are given an 
opportunity to “think big.” 





Traveling Fourth-Graders 
Learn Geography Too 
(Continued from page 52) 


My flight had included a snack 
meal shortly after leaving New 
York, a stop-off at Moncton, New 
Brunswick, because of bad weather, 
and lunch on the plane going to 
Goose Bay, Labrador, where we 
had a fuel stop. Down again at 
Reykjavik, Iceland, where it was 
light at 11:30 p.m. There, we had a 
meal of soup, fish, meat, potatoes, 
vegetable, bread, and coffee. 


ARRIVAL IN OSLO 


Some pupils acted as customs 
officials—checking passports and 
examining luggage. Others were 
baggage clerks. Several passengers 
exchanged American dollars for 
Norwegian kroners, 

“Guides” took us on an extensive 
tour of Norway. Here, as in other 
countries which my fourth-graders 
toured, transportation was by train, 
boat, and plane, depending on the 
area, terrain, and distance to be 
covered. In this way, the class 
could look more closely at geo- 
graphic features which shaped the 
lives and working habits of the 
Norwegians. 

To provide items on which to 
spend their kroners, the children 
cut out pictures of Norwegian spe- 
cialties or drew them. We were not 
too surprised that even a whale ap- 
peared for sale on store day! 


GEOGRAPHIC CONCEPTS 

|. Air travel makes it easy to see 
large areas of land and water. 

. Clouds seen from the plane tell 
a weather story. 
Icebergs float in the cold water 
of the North Atlantic Ocean. 
Flight plans are sometimes 
changed by hazardous weather 
conditions. 
Foggy weather often develops 
over the North Atlantic in early 
summer 
It is daylight almost all the time 
in Arctic Circle regions during 
the summer. 

. The sun stays low on the horizon 
in the far north. 

. The slanted rays give less heat 
than more direct rays. 

. Norway’s climate changes from 
cold to cool between north and 
south. 


SOCIAL-LIVING CONCEPTS 


1. Environment often determines 
the way people live. 
Europeans generally dress as we 
do in similar occupations. 

. The type of food people eat is 
largely determined by where 
they live. 

All people have basic needs that 
must be provided for daily. 
Many people in other countries 
can speak our language. 

People in different countries are 
dependent on each other. 

. As Americans, we should be 
careful of our behavior when 
traveling in other countries. 

. Many American products are 
sold overseas. 


EVALUATION 


This project was so successful 
that the children “almost lost them- 


selves” in each country visited. 
There were feelings of genuine re- 
gret when they left because their 
contacts with the people had 
seemed so real. 

They became quite conscious of 
what lakes, rivers, mountains, cit- 
ies, villages, and canals might do 
to travel plans, and how these same 
geographic conditions affect the 
lives of people in the area. 

Even parents caught the excite- 
ment. Mothers volunteered to sup- 
ply food that was typical of the 
country being visited. During our 
adventures in Norway, the children 
tasted krum kaka, flatbrod, smoked 
sild (sardines), goat-milk cheese. 


Vacation Time for Santa 
Continued from page 21) 


hotel, they'll think we're just or- 
dinary tourists like everyone else.” 

“It sounds exciting,” said Mrs. 
Claus, with a wistful look in her 
eyes. “Would we take the elves?” 

“It’s to be just the two of us,” 
said Santa firmly. “We'll make our 
plans in secret. We'll have our suit- 
cases all packed, and on Christmas 
Eve you'll just walk out and get in- 
to the sleigh with me. We don't 
need to tell them before. 

“Now, you start to get ready and 
I'll send for some travel folders and 
pick a good place,” he finished. 

A couple of weeks later Mrs. 
Claus held up something she was 
making and giggled. That night as 
they were getting ready for bed, she 
handed Santa the something to try 
on. 

“What are these?” asked Santa. 

“Bermuda shorts!” replied Mrs. 
Claus. “That’s what all the men 
wear in those resort places.” 

“But they're red,” groaned Santa, 
“and they make my stomach look 
awfully big.” 

“Red is the only color of cloth 
that I have,” sighed Mrs. Claus as 
she struggled with something she 
had made for herself. 

“What's that?” demanded Santa. 

“It’s a bathing suit I tried to 
make from some of the elves’ suits.” 

Santa looked at Mrs, Claus and 
tried not to laugh. 

Mrs. Claus looked at her hus- 
band and had to giggle 

Then Santa began laughing. 

“I declare,” said Mrs. Claus. “We 
can't go to any of those fancy re- 
sort places looking like this.” 

“I know what we can do,” sug- 
gested Santa. “We'll get one of 
those mail-order catalogues and or- 
der exactly what we need.” 

When the catalogue arrived, 
Santa and Mrs. Claus picked out all 
kinds of things they hadn’t thought 
of before. Santa ordered a sun 
lamp so they could get a little tan 
before they left. Mrs. Santa de- 
cided to try a home permanent so 
her hair would have a nice wave. 

Santa agreed to cut a couple of 
inches off his beard so he would 
have a more dignified look. Mrs. 
Claus shortened all her dresses so 
she would be more stylish. 

Finally it was Christmas Eve. 
The sleigh was packed with pres- 
ents and the suitcases were ready. 
Santa and Mrs. Claus had a Christ- 
mas Eve dinner for the elves, After 


the dinner they gave the elves their 
presents. Then Santa told them 
about the vacation. The elves all 
cheered. They helped tuck the suit- 
cases in the sleigh. They shouted 
good-by. Santa and his wife were 
soon off on their trip. 

Santa was such a good organizer 
that everything went just as he had 
planned. By the time it was getting 
light on Christmas morning, the 
sleigh was hidden in Farmer Smith's 





Last-Minute Items 
for Christmas 
Alma C. Denny 


CORSAGE 


You might have difficulty wearing this 
corsage more than once during the Christ- 
mas holidays. When you know what it is 
made of you will guess why! 

Buy small round hard candies in bright 
colors. Wrap each separately in a six- 
inch square of clear cellophane, twisting 
the extra ceilophane into stems. When 
you have enough “flowers for a corsage, 
gather the stems and tie with black 
thread, along with several sprigs of ever- 
green. Tie a bright red ribbon bow around 
the stems and your corsage is ready to 
wear. 


GIFT FOR YOUR CAT 


Make a small stuffed mouse for your 
cat's Christmas and see how much it will 
enjoy your gift. The only materials you 
will need are a scrap of gray flannel, 
cotton for stuffing, a bit of narrow ribbon, 
and two buttons. 

Draw a picture of a mouse to use for 
a pattern and then cut two from the gray 
flannel. Sew the two pieces together all 
the way around except for a small open- 
ing where you will stuff the mouse. Stuff 
it with the cotton and whip the opening 
closed. Sew on the two buttons for eyes, 
and then tie the short length of ribbon 
about the neck. You may find it easier to 
make the tail separately and sew it on the 
finished mouse. Make one or two thread 
loops for whiskers, and your mouse is 
ready to tie to one of the lower limbs 
of your Christmas tree so that your cat 
can discover it. 


NOTE PAPER 


You will find it a pleasure to write 
thank-you notes for all your lovely Christ- 
mas presents if you make special note pa- 
per for the occasion. 

Find scraps of green and red felt or 
shiny cotton cloth and from it cut holly 
leaves and berries for wreaths. From a bit 
of yellow cloth cut stars. You will think 
of other designs once you start. Glue 
your cutouts on folded typing paper. You 
will like this stationery so much that you 
are very likely to decorate some for your 
friend's Christmas gift. 





barn and the reindeer were resting 
after their long trip. 

Farmer Smith got breakfast 
while Santa and Mrs. Claus dressed. 
Then Santa turned the key in the 
new car and they were on their way 
to the hotel on the beach. 

At the hotel, the bellboys had 
taken Christmas Day off, so the as- 
sistant manager himself took Mr. 
and Mrs. Claus to their room which 
overlooked the ocean. Below them 
was a warm sandy beach and the 
water was dotted with little boats. 

“Is this satisfactory?” asked the 
assistant manager. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Claus. 
But she didn’t look a bit happy. 

After the assistant manager left, 
she looked at Santa, He didn't 
seem very happy either. 

(Continued on page 85) 








STORMY WEATHER 
AHEAD! 


Stormy weather holds no 
fears for teachers who 
have 


“CHENILLE-KRAFT” 
Pipe Cleaner Art 


on hand. 


“CHENILLE-KRAFT” 


Pipe Cleaner Art Stems 
and Instruction Book are 
available thru all leading 
School Supply Wholesalers. 
Investigate the use of 
"Chenille-Kraft" by itself, 
or with other inexpensive 
materials readily available. 
e 


Write for free booklet 
and for the name of your 
nearest School Supply Wholesaler. 


Barry Products Co. 


(Div. M. B. Siegel Assoc.) 
801 W. Aldine St., Chicago 13, Ill. 








vacation 
tip: 


Take advantage of 
SHERATON HOTELS’ 
FACULTY PLAN 


This plan entitles all teachers to 
special low rates at any Sheraton Hotel 
during summer, school vacations, and 
weekends. 

Sheraton offers you 56 hotels in 39 
cities, many in key resort areas such as 
Niagara Falls, Boston, New York, 
French Lick, Ind., San Francisco, 
Pasadena, Hawaii and Canada. 

To receive your faculty 1.D. Card, 
make hotel reservations or apply for a 
Sheraton credit card, write: 


MR. PAT GREEN 
College Relations Department 
Sheraton Corporation 
470 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10, Mass, 
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The Little Drummer Boy 
Continued from page 64 


every time the music comes to the 


sound of the drum. This is the 


lay's high point of interest.) 

(When the March of the Small 
ingels is complete and every Small 
Angel is in place, Chorus rises and 
sines “The Little Drummer Boy 
Curtains close slowly at finish of 
sone.) 

(Music of theme song continues 
to permit the Chorus to leave. 
Twelve Chorus Members remain 
standing in their places.) 


ACT Il—Scene 2 


(Stage has been cleared now of 
all characters except the Small An- 
gels. They are sitting, asleep, boys 
with heads on drums, eirls leaning 
on each other's shoulders.) 

(The Twelve Chorus Members 
sing the last lines of “The Little 
Drummer Boy” from “Mary nod- 
ded.” They complete the song as 
the curtains close very slowly.) 

(The Twelve Chorus Members 
bow deeply) to the audience and de- 
part. One singer waits at the door 
until all the others have gone, and, 
as the background music of the 
theme song draws to a close, the 
last singer bows once again to the 


audience and exits.) 
SOURCES 


Instrumental.—Music for the 
prelude selections, for “O Come, 
All Ye Faithful,” and for “O Holy 
Night” can be found in Play a 
Song of Christmas, for Orchestra 
( Theodore Presser Co., Bryn Mawr, 
Pa.). “March of the Kings” is in 
Our First Music (Summy-Birchard 
Pub. Co., Evanston, Ill.). 

J on al 

First Grade’ Book (Ginn & Co., 
Boston 17). “O Little Town of 
Bethlehem,” “We Three Kings.” 

ABC Music Series, Book Il 
(American Book Co., New York 
3). “Long Ago,” “Shepherds on the 
Hillside.” Book /, “Christmas Lul- 
laby.’ 

New Songs and Games (Boston 
Music Co., 116 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton 16; $2.00). “Follow, Follow the 
Christmas Star.” 

Our First Music (Summy- 
Birchard). “A Cradle Carol.” 

Music for Early Childhood (Sil- 
ver Burdett Co., Morristown, N.J.). 
“Mary Had a Baby, Yes, Lord.” 

Introductory M usic _ (Ginn). 
“What Can I Give Him?’ 

“The Litthe Drummer Boy,” the 
Waring Choral Series, STAB, SAB, 
SSAA, TTBB, Arr. Harry Simeone; 
3.25 (Shawnee Press, Inc., Dela- 
ware Water Gap, Pennsylvania). 

If the carol is not familiar to all 
who might participate in this pro- 
gram, you may want to play a re- 
cording of it to create interest 
Twentieth Century Fox has record- 
ed the Harry Simeone Chorale sing- 
ing it—*The Little Drummer Boy.” 
Consult your record dealer 


MUSK 


COSTUME SUGGESTIONS 


Costumes for all characters are 
basically alike. These are tradition 
al angel robes—full, reaching from 
shoulder to ankle, full sleeves 

Use this costume in green for 
Miriam and red for Joel, adding 
looped sashes, for both and a scarf 
headdress for Miriam. Joel's cos 
tume may be less full and knee 
length if you prefer. The children 
wear sandals. 


Refer to pictures to add finish- 
ing touches to Mary’s and Joseph’s 
basic costumes 

The Shepherd costumes may be 
in varying shades of brown, with 
ropelike sashes and _ traditional 
headgear. Again, these could be 
shorter, in which case sandals laced 
to above the calf of the leg should 
be worn 

The Kings have the same basic 
costume in deeper, richer colors 
They wear crowns over head scarfs 
or follow pictured styles for head- 
gear Their sashes may be jeweled 
or look like gold 

The Small Angels wear white 
robes, gold halos, and small, gold- 
tipped wings. In addition, the boys 
have wide red ribbon crossed over 
their chests, drummer-boy fashion 
Drums may be made of covered 
cartons or inexpensive toy drums 
may be covered with gold foil 
They play their drums with finger- 
tips only—not with drumsticks, not 
with palms of hands 


SUGGESTIONS FOR STAGING 


| rongen itory plans: 


-&— & & + 
Chorus to Enter % 


-. Prepare the stage by placing the 
stable on the stage left and the 
risers for the Small Angels on the 


right 





OAL r 
ys sae I 
=. 


is 


3. To conceal the risers and the 
stable, place scenery representing 
the front of the Inn and the street 
If this scenery is painted on brown 
kraft paper and attached to a 
wooden framework, it can easily be 
removed prior to Act II. A bench 
should be placed in the foreground 
outside the Inn 








<>. 
































Note: The first performance of this 
play was given by pupils in the first, 
second, and third grades of Columbia 
School, Anderson, Indiana. The author 
s now principal of Longfellow School 
n Anderson 


Carols in America 


; 


( ntinued from page 66 


(At this time the songs men- 
tioned are sung. See Music Key G, 


F, and B.) 
PART V 


As the American Negro toiled in 
the cotton fields of the South or 
shoveled dirt to build the highways 
of our land, he lightened his work 
with song. He sang of his fears, his 
joys, and his hopes. As he sang, his 
fellow workers took up the refrain 
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in harmony, and thus the Negro 
spiritual was born. 

Some of the Negro carols have a 
joyous rhythm. “Go Tell It on the 
Mountain,” for example. Others are 
sad. They express a great sympathy 
for Jesus in His lowly birthplace 
One of these is: “Jesus, Jesus, Rest 
Your Head.” 

( These Nevero 
songs are sung by the School Cho- 


two—or_ other- 


rus, with solo parts for variety. See 
Music Key D.) 


PART VI 


As we consider the carols pro- 
duced during the first three cen- 
turies of American history, we 
wonder what lasting contributions 
will be made by twentieth-century 
composers 

During World War II, the men 
in our armed forces were stirred to 
hear Bing Crosby singing “I'm 
Dreaming of a White Christmas.” 
rhis song reminded them of Christ- 
mas at home. Children still laugh 
to hear, “Rudolph the Red-Nosed 
Reindeer.” But will these songs be 
sung a century from now? 

The last selections we will sing 
for you this evening are: “Jingle 
Bells” (in a modern arrangement) 
and “Holiday Greetings.” 

(For sources of these sones, see 


Music Key B and D.) 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


This program can easily be al- 
tered. These are some ways: 

Other songs may be substituted. 

The program may be made long- 
er or shorter by adding or omitting 
numbers 

Other instruments may be used 
to accompany some of the carols. 

Tableaux may be arranged. 

Chorus may be costumed 

MUSIC KEY 

A “Jesous Ahatonhia,”  ar- 
ranged by Healy Willan (Frederick 
Harris Music Co., Oakville, On- 
tario; $.20). 

B Descants for Christmas, ar- 
ranged by Beatrice and Max Krone 
(Neil A. Kjos Music Co., Park 
Ridge, Illinois). “The Friendly 
Beasts,” “Deck the Halls,” “Jingle 
Bells,” “Welcome Sweet Christ- 
mas.” 

C Intermediate Descants (same 
address as above). “Angels We 
Have Heard on High.” 

D Let's Sing (Wisconsin School 
of the Air, Madison, Wisconsin; 
1959-60). “Infant Holy” (or substi- 
tute “Christ Is Born” from Voices 
of the World—Follett Pub. Co., 
Chicago 7); “Jesus, Jesus Rest Your 
Head” (or change text and use 
“Rise Up Shepherd, an’ Foller” 
from Christmas—its Carols, Cus- 
toms and Legends—Schmitt, Hall & 
McCreary Co., Minneapolis 15); 
“Go Tell It on the Mountain” (also 
available from Schmitt, Hall & 
McCreary—order by title); and 
“Holiday Greetings” (or a mod- 
ern Christmas song of your choice). 

E New Golden Song Books 
(Simon and Schuster, New York). 
“O Tannenbaum,” “Stille Nacht.” 

F Songs for Christmas, com- 
piled by Ella Hjertaas (Augsburg 
Publishing House, Minneapolis 15, 
$1.50). “Lullaby Jesu” (or “Sleep 
Little Jesus’), “The Friendly 
Beasts.” 

G The Instructor Magazine, 
December 1957 issue (F. A. Owen 
Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y.). “The 
Twelve Days of Christmas.” 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


An American Annual of Christ- 
mas Literature and Art, Volume 28 
in particular (Augsburg Publishing 
House, Minneapolis 15). 

America’s Musical Heritage, by 
Burk, Meierhoffer and Phillips 
(Laidlaw Bros., Inc., Summit, N.J.). 

Music and Musicians, by Lynch 
and Hamilton (Allyn and Bacon, 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey). 

Note: The author is teaching a fifth 
grade in Fruita, Colorado, during the 
school year of 1961-62, but expects to 
return to Tigerton next year. 


How Brownie B Helped Santa 


Continued from page 63 


at the Listening Post again, weren't 
you? 

sHine—When you should have 
been working! 

BROWNIE B—I just wanted to be 
sure that Gloria had something 
that would please her. She makes 
other people happy with her sing- 
ing and dancing, and she has all 
the things that you buy in stores. 

TWINKLE—We may as well send 
her the polka-dot star if she really 
wants it. 

rFiasH—Even if it does look 
strange to us. 

sHine—We like to please people 
but we don't always know what 
they would like best. 

BROWNIE a—We don’t listen at the 
Listening Post the way you do, 
Brownie B 

BROWNIE 8——But I want to work 
too. What can I do now? 

BRowNiE D—Maybe the Holiday 
Dancers could use some help. Why 
don't you ask them? 

BROWNIE 8B (going over to the 
Dancers, who are doing a ring 
dance)—Do you need another 
dancer? I mean, do you need me? 

(Dancers stop dancing and cover 
their mouths with their hands, sup- 
pressing laughter.) 

stine—Oh, Brownie B, you are 
so funny! 

Brownie s—Funny? |? 

6.tine—Excuse us, please. You 
see, we three are doing a dance. 

point—It is for Patty’s Christmas 
party 

suine—And you remember the 
last time you tried to dance with us. 

6tine—I shouldn't want to say 
you were clumsy. 

point—But you always go left 
when you should go right! 

suine—And you did fall down 

6tipne—However, you may watch 
us practice if you like 

(They do an original dance or a 
folk dance of their choice.) 

BROWNiE @—You dance very 
nicely. But Patty would like you to 
wear costumes. 

point—She would? How did you 
know? 

Brownie a—We-e-ll! I heard it at 
the Listening Post 

suine—So! You have been over 
there again! 

6.ine—Well, it might be nice to 
wear costumes at that 

point-—We wani to please Patty 
but we didn’t know just what she 
wanted. 

(If convenient, they don simple 
costumes or accessories and repeat 
the dance.) 

Continued on page 78) 





HERE'S AN EASY FAST WAY | 
TO RAISE $50“* AND MORE 


For Your School or Group 


Just imagine! Your group can raise all 
the money you need, easily, quickly, 
without lc cost to you! I'll send your 
roup a supply of my luscious Party 
Tris Candy in advance. Have 12 mem- 
bers each sell only 12 tins at $1.00 each; 
keep $50.40 cash for your treasury, 
send me balance of proceeds. 
NEVER SPEND ic OF YOUR OWN MONEY! 
e Take up to 60 days; we give credit on candy 
You risk nothing to try my amazing tested 
plan, used by over 50,000 groups 
F a E E! Rush name, address, for details of my Plan 
— ones you fast cash, or valuable casinn ent for your 
up t free, no obligation. Write today to 


ANNA WADE, Dept. 366 BX, Lynchburg, Virginia 





—— KNOW THE REAL INDIAN! — 


« INDIAN LIFE Magazine Authoritative... 
Beautiful! PPD. $1.00 

« 8 COLOR SLIDES and Commentary depict a 
day at the Ceremonial. PPD. $2.25 

« FREE . « List of over 500 Indian Books 
and Publications. 


A WONDERFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT! 


INTER-TRIBAL INDIAN CEREMONIAL 


P.O. Box 1029 Gallup, New Mexico 











—-LET’S SING—_ 


Thirty songs for primary level with original 
words and music by the radio teacher of Let's 
Sing—heard on the Empire State FM School 
of the Air. Price $1.75 

MAXINE B. NORTON 
32 Azalea Rd. Rochester 20, N.Y. 





























CHARTS 


A new visual aid for 
teachers who want practical 
help in presenting music 
fundamentals. 


The set is planned to 
lighten the load of both 
teacher and pupil. Much 
time will be saved since the 
explanation is already 
prepared and does not 
need to be written on the 
blackboard. 


The twenty charts in this 
set cover the music theory 
required in the elementary 
school. Simple and 
concise, the explanations 
are illustrated wherever 
possible. 


The charts proceed in 
logical sequence from the 
explanation of the simple 
staff to the common 
musical terms. Required 
sight reading is 

simplified by presentation 
of symbols, time and key 
signatures, and chromatic 


scale. 


#548, Set of 20 Charts $1.25 





Order from: 


F. A. OWEN 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 





Dansville, N.Y 

















La Pinata 
A Play in English 


and Spanish 


MABELLE B. MCGUIRE 


ANNOUNCER—You are to 
imagine that our little skit is 
taking place in the home of a 
family in Mexico City. Elena, 
the daughter of the family, 
has been to school in the 
United States where she stud- 
ied English. Cindy, an Ameri- 
can girl who attended the 
same school and studied Span- 
ish, is now visiting Elena and 
her family. Elena’s mother 
speaks English easily. 

(Elena is hostess. She greets 
Cindy, who is just arriving.) 

ELENA (speaking English 
out of courtesy)—Good morn- 
ing, Cindy. I am very glad to 
see you. How are you? 

CINDY (speaking Spanish 
for the same reason) —Muy 
bien, gracias. Cuadnto me 
alegro verte, Elena! (Very 
well, thank you. And I am 
glad to see you, Helen.) (Jn 
English because her Spanish 
is limited.) How lucky I am 
that my mother and father 
chose Mexico for a Christmas 
vacation! Ask me some ques- 
tions in Spanish and see if I 
can answer you. 

ELENA—jCémo estan las 
muchachas del colegio? (How 
are the girls at school?) 

CINDY—Estan bien. (They 
are fine.) (Jn English.) Betty 
will go to Europe next year. 

ELENA—  Y Roberta? 

i li a mas in- 
te lesente je la clase! (Always 
the top of the class!) 

ELENA—Bueno, amiguita, 
vamos a tener una pinata en 
tu honor. (Well, dear friend, 
we're going to have a pinata 
in your honor.) 

CINDY—j Magnifico! (Won- 
derful!) Tuvimos la pifata el 
ano pasado. z~Te acuerdas? 
ZQuién la rompi6? (We did 
that last year. Remember? 
Who broke the pifiata?) 

ELENA—Creo que fue Ana 
iverdad? (I believe it was 
Ann, wasn’t it?) 

CINDY—j Si! j La rompié6 con 
tanta fuerza! (Yes. She hit it 
so hard!) (Gestures to show 
how Ann hit the piiata.) 

(The girls laugh.) 

CINDY—Oh, that reminds 
me! At school the girls asked 
me about the origin of the 
pinata. I said I would ask you. 


ELENA—Bueno, se dice- 
(Well, they say that—) 

CINDY—Oh, dear! I know | 
won’t understand if you tell it 
in Spanish. 

ELENA—Let’s ask my moth- 
er to tell’about it in English. 
(Calls.) ; Mamacita! (Mother 
enters.) Please tell Cindy 
about the pinata. 

MOTHER—Con mucho gusto. 
(With pleasure.) The legend 
is told that when the first 
missionaries came from Spain 
to this land, they found the 
native Indians making large 
masks. They were very ugly 
masks and to the Indians they 
represented their ancient 
gods. The missionaries cov- 
ered clay jars with paper 
masks as ugly as the masks 
the Indians made. But first 
they put good things to eat in 
the jars. Then they chose an 
Indian to represent Fe. 

ELENA—That means Faith. 

MOTHER—And they told Fe 
to break the Diablo. 

ELENA—Guess what 
word means. 

CINDY—Does it mean devil? 

MOTHER—Yes. Oh! Faith 
had to be blindfolded for 
Faith must overcome all 
things. 

CcINDY—I get it! Although 
we cannot see or understand, 
we must have faith. 

MOTHER—That’s right. And 
when the player breaks the 
pifata today he represents 
Faith overcoming Evil. The 
result of this is a shower of 
blessings for everyone—the 
goodies, you know. 

CINDY—I see! But why is 
the pifata used at Christmas? 

MOTHER—Because of God’s 
gifts to the world, especially 
the greatest gift of all, His 
Son, whose birthday we cele- 
brate. 

CINDY—Gracias, senora. Les 
voy a decir a mis amigos. 
(Thank you, ma’am. I will tell 
my friends.) 


that 


AuTuor’s Norte: This legend was told 
to me by senor Francisco Real, who 
teaches Spanish at El Segundo High 
School near Los Angeles. He heard it 
while traveling in Mexico. 

EDITORIAL Note: The legend is in 
keeping with the practices of early 
missionaries, who seized every oppor- 
tunity to give religious meanings to 
holiday and festival customs of the 
people they were trying to convert. 





SAVE or = on 


UPPORT HOSE 


Nationally advertised NAME BRAND First Quality 
NYLON Support Hose. NOW . . bargain priced at 
only $2.95 per pair (Minimum order two pairs.) 
Rose-tone or white. Extremely durable. Mention 
size, color and please include 35¢ to cover post- 
age. Order NOW . . Send check, money order, or 
we ship C.O.D. Money back if not delighted. 
NURSES WHOLESALE HOSIERY COMPANY 
Dept. IN., Box 929 Rockingham, North Carolina 





—QUALITY PHOTO FINISHING—, 


FADEPROOFED Jumbo prints from rolls or 
negatives 8 for 40¢; 12 for 60¢. 20 Wallet-size 
school exchange photos from one picture or 
negative $1.00. Prompt, dependable service 
Free film mailerz, price lists. 

QUALITY PHOTO FINISHERS 
Box 1153A Hutchinson, Kansas 

















WORLD'S FINEST 
SUMMER PROGRAMS 


SUMMER SESSION 


HAWAII 


6 weeks from $569 





1962 Summer Session attending famous University of 
Hawaii in beautiful Honolulu. Includes roundtrip jet 
travel from West Coast . . . 22 planned sightseeing 
trips, activities, cruises, beach and dinner parties... 
air-conditioned Waikiki Beach hotel accommodations 
. « « free daily transportation to campus... the 
outstanding program to the Isiands! Leave mid-June, 
return early August. 





SUMMER SESSION 


MEXICO 


8 weeks from $451 


1962 Summer Session attending fascinating National 
University of Mexico in cosmopolitan Mexico City... 
most beautiful campus in the world. Includes round- 
trip jet travel from U.S. gateway cities 14 
planned activities, weekend sightseeing, bulifights, 
art and pyramid culture . . Acapulco extension 
trip . . . air-conditioned modern accommodations 
with swimming pool and kitchen facilities available 

. exceptional foreign travel vacation. Leave mid- 
June, return early August. 





APPLY NOW! Mail coupon for information on 
the Summer Session you choose, or write Or. R. E. 
Cralle, University Study Tours, 2275 Mission Street, 
San Francisco 10, California. 


FREE! Dr. R. E. Craile 


University Study Tours 
Bulletins & Application 2275 Mission Street 
San Francisco 10, Calif. 


| 

| 

| 

(CJ Hawaii [) Mexico 

| BOE Bi hccccenesnsitieeensemnnsnannaimmemmnen 
| Address 

| ci 

| Occupation & School... 

| 
| 
| 


Ask your friends to go with you. We'll be happy | 
to make arrangements, (Space for married 
couples, too.) 12-1-2 l 
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How Brownie B Helped Santa 


Continued from page 76 


erownie 8—It will look prettier 
that way. Well, since you dont 


need me, maybe I can help the Car- 


olers. (He approaches the Carolers, 


who star in front of their leaders 
wilht music Door nands.) 
May | sing 
CaROLEeRs—Sing? With us? You? 
po—We don't want to hurt your 


with you? 


> 


feelings, Brownie B 

re—But your voice is a little too 
low for this song 

mi-—Your voice is like a Papa 
Bear S 

po—And we need a Baby Bear's 
voice for this 

RE You see, we are going to 


Idren in the hospital 


sing for the chi 
srownie sa—Oh, | see. | am sure 

the children will like your music 
' 


Won't you please sing it for me 


(Carolers sine 
1.) 
BROWNIE B—lIhat is very nice 
But why don't you have the Bell 
Ringers jingle their bells as you 

sing? 

po—That iS a wonderful idea! 
Come, Bell Ringers. 

prownie e-—Bring your jingliest 
bells. Now, Carolers, try it again 


repeat the TON this 


a ¢ hristmas song 


(Carolers 
time with hells ) 

BROWNIE B— I hat was much nicer. 
i know that the hospital children 
love the sound of bells 

CAROLERS-—You cannot fool us 
Brownie B 

re—You heard about it at the 
Listening Post, didn’t you? 

BROWNIE 8 Well, ves, but— 

BROWNiE A—We all like you, 
Brownie B, but you seem to be al- 
ways idle—just listening 

srownie c—While the rest of us 
are working 

BROWNIE D 
here comes Santa. 

(Santa enters. As he speaks, he 


Be quiet, everyone, 


goes from group to group admir- 
ingly.) 

santa—What beautiful Christ- 
mas tree ornaments, Brownies! And 
uch shiny stars! How pretty you 
Dancers look in your gay costumes! 
And I can see that the Carolers and 
the Bell Ringers have been practic- 
ing. Everyone is busy, I see. Every- 
one but Brownie B. 

sprownie e—Yes, sir! 
right, sir. Everyone but me! 


You're 


santa—Ihen perhaps you can 
help me. A few people have been 
too busy to let me know what they 
would like in their stockings. My 
sleigh is so full I can hardly find a 
place for any more. But there will 
be room. There will be room! If I 
only knew what these busy people 
would like. First there is Granny 
Whippie 

srownieé e—Granny Whipple? 
That is easy. She has been wishing 
for a blue Christmas tree ball with 
siiver glitter just like the one she 
had when she was a little girl. 

Brownie a—-And we have one 
here, Santa. Brownie B asked us to 
paint it. 

santa—Just the thing. How won- 
derful that that problem is solved 
Now, let's see. There is Gloria 
Stagestar. She is so rushed with 
matinee and evening performances 
And she seems to have everything. 


srownieé 8—lIhe Star Boys have 
just the thing for her. It is this 
polka-dotted star to hang in het 
dressing room. She likes unusual 
things, you know 

santa—Right you are. A clever 
1c 

twinkie—Brownie B painted it 
but we thought it looked silly. 

santa—Brownie B has taken spe- 

care to find out what Gloria 

nd Granny would like. Tell me 
how you did it, Brownie B 

BROWNIE 86 Well, Santa, I spend 
a great deal of time over at the 
Listening Post. I want to be sure 
that no one is disappointed at 
Christmas. But | am afraid I should 
have been here working instead 

santa—Nonsense! It is fine to be 
a faithful worker. I am proud of all 
my helpers. But I also need some- 
one like vou to keep track of these 
special cases. | have an idea. It is 
a new job for you. 

BROWNIE 8—A new job? Some- 
thing I can really do? 

santa—Of course. How would 
you like to be Chief Listener at the 
North Pole Listening Post? 

ALL Brownies (fo each other)— 
Did you hear that? Chief Listener! 

santa—This is a very important 
position. [It will be your duty to 
listen for all the Christmas wishes 
of people everywhere and let my 
helpers know so they can make 
those wishes come true 

BROWNIE A—Speak up. How 
would you like it? 

Brownie s—Like it? Love it. It 
must be a dream 
Listening Post, here I come! 
This won't be work. It will be fun. 


ALL OTHERS— 
Now Christmas wishes will come 
true 
For you and you and you and you. 
(They point to audience .) 


Note: The author te 
le at Hasting Ele 
tin on-Hudson, New Y 


Christmas, 1776 


"ont l fra? hace 
(Continued | L page <J) 


The Hessian soldiers moved into 


Trenton. Ma said it was fortunate 
that their house was well out into 
the country so none of the soldiers 
were quartered with her family. 
Once a week Andrew made the trip 
into Trenton, driving old Buck and 
the two-wheeled cart. He _ sold 
whatever produce they could spare 
—eggs, chickens now and then, and 
the cheese that Ma made from the 
milk of their one cow. He listened 
for any chance news about Pa or 
Washington's troops 

It was now nearly Christmas, Pa 
had gone in early October, and they 
had not heard from him since. Ma 
and the children had finished the 
harvest, brought in the last of the 
pumpkins, and buried the root 
vegetables. They had husked the 
corn and shocked the fodder for 
Buck and the other animals. After 
frost, they went hunting for hickory 
and hazel nuts, black walnuts and 
butternuts. Ma used the hulls from 
the butternuts to make dye to color 
some cloth for heavy pants for the 
boys 

The day before Christmas Eve, a 


group of Hessian soldiers descend- 
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ed on the farm, looking for food to 
take back to Trenton for their 
Christmas celebration. They took 
the pig, as well as the cow and 
what few chickens were left. 

Sam and ‘Manthy were not to be 
comforted. Those awful men had 
taken Becky, a milch cow, to 
butcher! They wept and raged. 
Christmas did indeed appear bleak. 
On the twenty-fourth, Andrew took 
the squirrel rifle and went hunting 
because they needed meat. He saw 
deer and wild turkeys, but he did 
not come within range of any of 
them. He did, however, bag three 
rabbits. This would be meat enough 
at least for Christmas Day. 

With the rabbits in hand, An- 
drew decided to go home by the 
little cove in the river where Pa 
usually tied up the boat. There 
would be nothing there now, but he 
would just see that all was well. 
Some day their boat would be back. 
Andrew hoped Pa would come 
home soon. He hurried out of the 
woods and noted the river wide and 
sullen before him. There were some 
ice floes in it. But he also noticed 
something else. There was a small 
skiff tied to their landing pile. To 
whom could it belong? There was 
nothing to identify the small craft. 
There were no near neighbors who 
would for any reason have a boat 
here. 

The boat had not been there long 
for it bore no sign of the bad 
weather of last week. A sudden, ex- 
citing thought. Might Pa have come 
across the river from the Pennsyl- 
vania side? Andrew hurried home, 
but Ma had no explanation for the 
mystery. 

“I'll go back tomorrow,” Andrew 
said, “and see if the boat is still 
there.” 

He set about cleaning the rabbits 
and hung them to freeze. Now that 
they had meat, things looked more 
cheerful for Christmas. There was 
corn, but no pigs or chickens to eat 
it now. So they parched some of it 
and on Christmas Eve sat before 
the fire eating parched corn and 
apples. Ma read a chapter from the 
Bible and said a prayer for Pa’s 
safety and the success of General 
Washington’s men wherever they 
might be. She ended the prayer 
with thanks for the shelter, warmth, 
and food that they still had. 

Christmas Day was dark and 
cold. The family ate fried cornmeal 
mush with molasses-on it for break- 
fast. Andy fed old Buck an extra 
ration of hay because it was Christ- 
mas. He curried and combed the 
old horse’s shaggy winter coat and 
put a blanket on his shivering 
frame. It was getting colder out- 
side and there was a strong raw 
wind. 

“There'll be snow by night for 
sure,” Andrew thought. He started 
to fasten the barn door against the 
wind. 

The old barn was dark and cold 
and cobwebby. It looked lonely and 
empty with only old Buck in his 
stall, now that the cow, the pig, 
and the chickens were gone. An- 
drew had a sudden feeling of ter- 
rible loneliness himself, 2 need to 
get back inside the warm house 
with Ma and the children. Sudden- 
ly, Andrew stopped. Was that a 





movement in the hay in that dark 
corner? The cat maybe? No, the 
cat was in the house, warming her- 
self by the fire. He had noticed her 
when he closed the kitchen door 
A rat, then? Possibly a mouse? Puss 
did not allow these rodents to dis- 
pute passage with her in the barn! 
The barn was very still. Old Buck 
snorted as he twisted his long neck 
to look over his shoulder at the pile 
of hay. 

Andy wanted to run, but he 
couldn't. Something was there in 
that pile of hay! Pa wasn’t here and 
Ma was a woman! He was a man 
now. He wished they had a dog 
but oid Prince had died in the sum 
mer. The pitchfork was in the 
straw where he had used it to give 
Buck fresh bedding against the 
cold. Slowly, silently Andrew moved 
toward it and grasped it in his 
hand. He gripped the coid hard 
handle and felt better. He advanced 
toward the hay pile 

His voice came out 
trembling. However, it 
very young. But there were many 
young voices among the “men” of 


without 


sounded 


that day. His words could leave no 
doubt in the mind of a hearer. “Get 
outta here, ‘less you want this fork 
in you!” 

A disheveled head came burrow- 
ing forth, followed by a long body 
in ragged clothes. The man tried to 
stand and Andrew took note of his 
feet, which were bare and bleeding 

He held the fork pointing towards 
the man. “What are you hiding in 
our barn for?” His voice sounded 
lower and stronger now and the 
fork demanded an answer to his 
question 

“Look, son,” said the man 
“Would you by 
young Andy Patterson?” 

“Yep, I be,” said Andrew slowly. 
“Why?” 

The man sat down. “I've been 
with your pa in Washington's 
Army,” he said. “I crossed the river 
night before last, and tied up my 
boat in the cove where your pa 
told me. He said his house was 
around here, but I've been kind of 
turned around an’ didn’t dare show 
myself until I was sure it was his 
family that lived here. | went into 
Trenton after some _ information 
that the General wants. I got most 
of it, but I ran into some difficulties 
and before I could make it back | 
got my feet frosted. Last night I 
just couldn't make it back to the 
boat. I was goin’ to try it soon as it 


any chance be 


was dark today.” 

Andrew let the prongs of the 
fork rest on the barn floor. “You 
saw my pa just lately?” he asked 
eagerly. 

“Day I left. We stole the skiff 
together. But I know Trenton bet- 
ter than him. Lived there all my 
life, so ‘twas decided I'd come 
across and go in.” 

“Can you make it to the house 
asked Andrew. “Ma'll know what 
to do for your feet and she'll fix 


yes 


you something to eat. Come on, 
I'll help you.” 

“Any danger of anybody coming 
by today or of our being seen?” 

“IT don't think so,” said Andrew 
“The soldiers were here day before 
yesterday and took everything but 
the horse. I don’t think they'll be 
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back. They intended to celebrate 
Christmas pretty big, I guess! 

The man laughed = guess youre 
right,” he said and then he added 
questioningly, “Is this Christmas 
Day? 

It is,” said Andrew, and they 
started the painful walk to the 
house 

He left the man with Ma and 
Susan and called the twins to help 
him get in wood. They had to be 
sure of fuel if the woodpile drifted 
over in the storm 

When tl got back, their guest 
was comfortable. While he ate, he 
gave them all the news he could of 

and the messages he had sent 

ase contact was made with his 

ilv. He did not say what his 
mission into Trenton for the Gen- 
eral had been, nor did he offer to 
give his name. They understood 
that he was a spy and it were bet- 
ter he remained unknown to them 
He explained the importance of his 
getting back to his boat and across 
again at dark. Much de- 
pended on his mission 

“You can ride Buck down to the 
cove,” said Andy. “Ill lead him 
and we'll go as soon as it’s dusk.” 

“You're a brave boy, Andy.” 
said the spy. “I'll tell Sam Patterson 
when I see him that he needn't 


the river 


worry about things with you in 


char re 

Andy grinned 

Christmas dinner was roasted 
rabbit, potatoes baked in the ashes, 
turnips from the root pit, and In- 
dian pudding made with cornmeal 
and molasses. It was getting dark 
by five o'clock and there was a 
thick mist of cold rain. Andrew 
helped the man climb on Buck’s 
broad back Ma had wrapped his 
feet well and given him whatever 
extra clothing she couid spare It 
was understood he would share 
some with Pa when he saw him 
The last thing he said as he pushed 
the little boat out into the stream 
was, “You might be seein’ your pa 
sooner than you expect, Andy 

Back in the barn, Andrew rubbed 
old Buck with handfuls of dry 
straw until the old horse no longer 
shivered in the cold. He put the dry 
blanket back on him and pitched 
more clean straw into the stall to 
bed him down. As he forced the 
prongs of the fork back into the 
straw to leave it standing for the 
night, he looked again at that dark 
corner where the hay pile was 
There was no noise, not even a 
slight movement there. Andrew felt 
secure and very much a man as he 
closed the door and walked to the 
house 

By eight o'clock the rain had 
changed to driving sleet and snow 
The blizzard obscured everything 


beyond the house, Andrew fixed 
the back log so it would hold fire 
until morning. Ma blew out the 
candle and they went to bed. It 
had been an exciting day. 

Before he got into bed, Andy 
looked out the tiny window toward 
Trenton. He wondered where his 
father and the man with the skiff 
were on this cold blizzardy night 

Very early in the still-dark morn 
ing he awoke, sure that he heard 
the noise of distant gunfire. Andy 
climbed out of bed and went to 
awaken his mother. Together they 
opened the outside door and stood 
for a minute listening. 

“It's in the town, Andy,” Ma said 
“I wonder what it means. Probably 
just some soldiers having a good 
time.” 

“There’s too much shooting for 
that,” declared Andy. 

“Well, let's shut the door and put 
the chest against it and don’t light 
the candle,” said Ma. “With all of 
the blowing snow maybe nobody 
will pass near enough to notice the 
house if there’s no light.” 

“Do you think I should buiid up 
the fire, Ma? It’s awfully cold.” 

“Yes. It won't show toward the 
road,” said his mother 

The sound of gunfire continued 
for more than an hour, but by day- 
light it stopped, along with the 
snow. Andrew dug his way through 
the drifts to feed and water the 
horse. He was glad the storm was 
over so he could go hunting again 
In this weather, he might be able to 
find a deer, though his squirrel rifle 
was hardly a weapon for such large 
game 

It was noon when the Pattersons 
saw Pa wading through the snow 
from the road. He was leading 
Becky. 

“I found her in the street in 
Trenton, dragging her rope and 
bawlin’ to be milked,” he said. 
“Guess she broke loose from them 
somehow. Gus Wilkins told me 
about their stealing her.” So that 
was the name of the Pattersons’ 
mystery visitor of two days ago! 

Pa continued, “I milked her, and 
General Washington’s having the 
milk for breakfast. We crossed 
back over the river last night in the 
snowstorm. We figured they'd not 
be expecting an attack in all that 
weather. The general’s a smart one, 
all right! He knew most of them 
would be carousing around and 
having a good time on Christmas 
and they were! Wasn't much of a 
battle really, because they weren't 
really ready for a fight. But we took 
over a thousand prisoners.” 

This was really Christmas Day 
for the Pattersons because Pa was 
home—though not to. stay, of 
course. The Battle of Trenton was 
over and George Washington with 
his ragged Continentals had crossed 
the Delaware. But the war was not 
over. 

Pa had done a little confiscating 
from the Hessians on his own for 
he brought home a wide side of ba- 
con and a ham. So dinner was real- 
ly special with Pa again at his own 
place at the table, offering thanks 
for all their blessings. 

“And not the least of these,” said 
Pa, glancing quickly at Andrew, “is 
a brave boy.” 


A Visit from St. Nicholas 
( ntinued from page 70 


As Santa attempts to pantomime 
the action of going back up the 
chimney, he gets stuck. The Reader 
goes on to the poem's conclusion, 
while Santa struggles in the fire- 
place with his broad rear toward 
the audience. Finally, as the poem 
comes to a triumphant close, Santa 
makes a supreme effort and upsets 
the fireplace! 

Curtains are closed as Santa lies 
there in a tangle of Christmas stock- 
ings and packages. 

Reader reads or repeats, “Happy 
Christmas to all, and to all a good 
night!” 

NoTE: The author teaches fifth- and 
sixth-graders at Mason School r 
lovey, Illinvis 


Reindeer Masks 
from Paper Bags 
BEATRICE BACHRACH 


s A basis for a reindeer mask, 
A use a number 12 brown paper 
bag. Slip the bag over the child’s 
head to locate position of eyes. Cut 
out eyeholes and cut shape of 
reindeer face. Color face with 
crayon. Add a bright red nose of 
metallic paper. Pasting 
cellophane behind the eyeholes is 
a nice touch. We used green for 
an especially Christmasy effect. You 
could use tissue paper instead. 


colored 


Staple in place large ears made 
from paper that was cut away. Cut 
two slits for antlers on the crease 
of the bag that will come nearest 
the wearer’s forehead. Antlers can 
be tongue depressors, such as we 
used, trimmed with glitter; or twigs, 
cardboard, stiff paper, or long 
brown pipe cleaners twisted togeth 
er. Fasten antlers securely to the 
bag by means of masking tape. 

Note: The author teaches ret#rded 


children in the Christopher School for 
Crippled Children in Chicago. 
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Boston’s all-metal pencil sharpeners 
now can be mounted on wood, glass, 
masonry or steel without drilling. 
Your Boston can now be placed any- 
the new mounting kit will fit 
any model and hold it securely. Bases 
guaranteed against breakage. 
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TEACHER BORROW? 


PROBABLY RIGHT NOW! 


A. 


-If you do have money problems on your 


mind right now, get a loan from us en 
tirely by mail. it's the completely private 
way to get cash to clean up bills or for 
up-coming expenses. Our years of expe 
rence permit us to make a loan on your 
signature. No co-signers 
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Trimming the Tree 


Continued from page 67 


ARGENTINA | (begins pulling off 
small pieces of cotton, dabbing 
them here and there on the tree)— 
That's right. 

ARGENTINA 2 (draping cellophane 
strips across branches)—In Argen- 
tina it is very warm at Christmas 
time, but we like to make our trees 
look like trees in northern coun- 
tries. 

mary—C otton 
snow. 

(They “Villancico.” 
children from England enter, bring- 
ing holly and mistletoe.) 

mary—Holly and mistletoe! 

ENGLAND | (holding up branches 
of holly)—In England we love the 
holly and mistletoe. Some people 
call holly the “Christ thorn.” 

ecsie—Why do they call it the 
Christ thorn”? 

ENGLAND |—They say the red 
berries represent the drops of blood 
that fell when Jesus wore the crown 
of thorns. 

ENGLAND 2 (displays mistletoe)— 
A legend tells us that the mistletoe 
once was a beautiful forest tree, but 
it let its wood be used to make the 
Cross. And later, because it was 
ashamed, it became a dwarf plant. 

(They place the holly and misile- 
foe among the evergreen branches. 
All sing “Hark! The Herald Angels 
Two children from Lithu- 
ania enter, carrying ornaments in 


does look like 


sing Two 


Sing.” 


the form of swags, wreaths, and so 
on, made of cellophane straws.) 

utHuaANiA |—In Lithuania we 
grow very strong wheat straw. So 
we use straw to make most of our 
decorations 

e.sie—Let’s try to make 
straw ornaments, Mary. 

LITHUANIA 2—You must have 
strong wheat straw or it will break 

mary—I know! We can use paper 
or cellophane straws 

(Children sine “Come All with 
Two from Finland enter 


some 


Singing.’ 
They brine decorations made from 
colored tissue paper, folded and cut 
in a variety of shapes.) 

FINLAND |—In Finland we make 
many of our decorations of tissue 
paper. 

FINLAND 2—No matter how you 
fold and cut the paper, you always 
get an interesting shape 

etsie—We know how to fold and 
cut to make snowflakes. 

But we've never tried to 
a variety of 


MARY 
fold and cut to get 
shapes 

(As children 
ornaments on tree 
Two from 


hang 
‘Piae 
Austria en- 


talk, they 

They sine 
Cantiones 
ter. One carries garlands made of 
vold and silver foil; the other brings 
a box of figures for the manger 
scene. As Austria 1 hangs garlands 
on iree, Mary and Elsie examine 
figures.) 

MARY 
figures! 

austria |—In Austria many fam- 
ilies own figures for the manger 
scene. These have been in our fam- 
ily for many, many years. 

austria 2—Every Christmas we 
place them under the tree. 

(Mary and Elsie help arrange 
the fieures under the tree. All sing 
Silent Night, Holy Night.’’) 


-What wonderful carved 


e.sie—I wish we had made our 
ornaments instead of buying them. 
My grandmother says that here in 
the United States children used to 
trim their trees with strings of pop- 
corn and bright red cranberries 
mary—Let’s do that next year. 
e.sie—All right! And we could 
make some of scrap materials, too. 
mary (addressing Foreign Chil- 
dren, who have moved nearer front 
of stage)—Do all of you know “O 
Little Town of Bethlehem”? 
(Children nod. They all join 
hands and sing as curtains close.) 


MUSIC BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Christmas, Its Carols, Customs and 
Legends, by Ruth Heller 
(Schmitt, Hall & McCreary 
Co., Minneapolis 15, Minn.) 
“Carol of the Bagpipers” and 
“Lullaby Jesu.” 

American Singer, Book 6 (Ameri- 
can Book Co.). “Villancico.” 
Folksongs of Many Lands, by 
Florence Botsford (G. Schir- 
mer, Inc., New York 17). “Come 

All with Singing.” 

Oxford Book of Carols (Oxford 
University Press). “Piae Canti- 
ones.” 


Hanukkah Mystery 


(Continued from page 21) 


weeks. There was much news to 
catch up on. And Grandfather al- 
ways had some good stories to tell! 

When they finished eating, Moth- 
er and Grandmother and Susan 
cleared the table and did the dishes 
while the men talked, Soon the 
women joined them 

“Hmm!” said Grandfather in a 
very serious voice. “I suppose you 
children have been studying very 
hard and attending Sabbath School 
regularly.” Benjy and Susan nodded 
their heads 

“I suppose you help your parents 
and you are always on time for 
things.” Grandfather looked straight 
at Benjy. 

Susan nodded happily. Benjy 
looked at his feet and squirmed in 
his chair. 


“Now, now,” said Grandmother, 
“don’t tease the children so.” 

Grandfather laughed. Then he 
put his hand in his pocket. He 
brought out several shiny half dol- 
lars. “Hmm! Well, I suppose that 
if children try to do all those things, 
that is very good. I suppose they 
should have some Hanukkah gel? or 
money for trying.” 

Susan squealed. “Oh, Grand- 
father, you are so good to us.” 

Grandfather gave them the mon- 
ey. Then the children brought their 
presents for the family. They gave 
a leather eyeglass case to each of 
their grandparents. Susan had em- 
broidered a handkerchief for Moth- 
er, Benjy gave Father a tie rack. 

Finally it was time for the grand- 
parents to go home, and soon the 
Schwartz house was quiet for the 
night. 

The next morning after break- 
fast, Benjy went sliding with one of 
his friends. Father went next door 
to visit a neighbor who was ill and 
Susan helped her mother with the 
dishes. Then she went to the dining 
room to clean the menorah so it 
would be ready for that evening. 

“Mother,” called Susan. “Have 
you polished the menorah already?” 

“Why, no,” answered Mother, 
coming into the dining room. 

“It’s so bright and shiny. Father 
must have cleaned it before he went 
to the Kurlands’. I'm glad he did 
because now I can go to Mary 
Jane’s house to see the new puzzle 
she got for Hanukkah.” 

“Have a good time,” called 
Mother, as Susan skipped out. 

That evening the Schwartzes had 
dinner by themselves. This time 
there were two candles to light, so 
Benjy, who was the oldest child, lit 
the first one, and Susan, who was 
younger, the second one. 

The next morning Susan and 
Benjy hurried to school and Father 
went to the office. Mother forgot 
about polishing the menorah until 
that afternoon. When she went to 
the dining room, she found the 
candleholder gleaming in the late 
afternoon sun. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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‘AV Partners in Learning,” a 
plement with a variety of specific helps 
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special sup- 


On the cover, "Above Cadsdean,” by Nash 


A song 
, : 


"Birds in Winter,” set to one of 


humann’s melodies; and two very easy two- 
part songs about Clocks 
An article on Australia's School of the Air 
for children in the "far outback" 


Batik as a craft for elementary schools 
y 


A poster-type science story, "The Snail” 


"Wading into Snow Painting’ —a seasonal 


art experience 


Units on Conservation, Courts of Law, and 
Time around the World 
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Continued from page 65, 


HOLLY LeaDER—Holly Sprays, are 
you ready? 

HoLLY—We're ready to spread 
holiday cheer. 

(They form groups of three on 
stage; take out red rubber balls and 
bounce them. If the children can 
bounce balls well, they can do it to 
music and can even chant one of 
the counting rhymes. There is a 
ball-bouncing rhythm in Creative 
Rhythms for Your Class, put out 
by F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, 
NF). 

(For variety, have only one child 
costumed as Poinsettia. In that case, 
proceed this way.) 

POINSETTIA (coming on stage)— 
I'm here! And I’m ready to make 
Christmas cheerier. (She might 
tell in her own words the story of 
how the poinsettia came to be a 
Christmas flower. See this story in 
rhyme on page 32 of the December 
1960 INsSTRUCTOR—for content 
only. Or she might do a ballet or 
tap dance learned outside school. 
Or she might give the following 
poem by Joanna Levitt from THE 
INSTRUCTOR for Dec. 1952). 
Green of hope and red of love 

Bloom upon my window sill. 
What if skies are bleak above? 

What if winds blow damp and 

chill? 
Green of hope and red of love 

Tell us God is with us still. 

(If you want a group of children 
in this division also, perhaps one 
child could do a solo dance, after 
which a chorus could enter and re- 
peat the dance.) 

RECORDS OF CAROLS (enler rolling 
hula hoops that have been fitted 
with paper discs to look like phono- 
graph records)—We're ready to 
sing about Christmas. (They sing 
one or more carols of their choice.) 

REINDEER LEADER (evi/ers)— 
“Now, Dasher! now, Dancer! now, 

Prancer and Vixen! 
On, Comet! on, Cupid! on, Donder 
and Blitzen!” 

(Reindeer enter one at a time 
and line up in pairs. They prance 
around the stage. For music, see 
“Prancing Ponies” in Creative 
Rhythms, mentioned previously. Or 
they may give the following poem 
by Lela K. Waltrip from the Dec. 
1952 issue of THE INSTRUCTOR.) 
Listen, little children, 

And you may hear 

The pitter-patter song 

Of the eight reindeer. 
Listen to the rhythm 

Of each little hoof 
Pitter-patter, pitter-patter 
On the roof. 
Pitter-patter, pitter-patter, 
Pit, pit, pat. 

Eight little reindeer 
Sound like that. 
Pitter-patter, pitter-patter, 
Gay and light. 

You may hear them 

On Christmas night. 

(Instead of Reindeer, you may 
prefer to have Santa Claus. The 
Dec. 1960 INSTRUCTOR had a suit- 
able number to use here entitled 
“Christmas Magic,” page 32.) 


STAR LEADER—Come, Star Broth- 
ers, come! We're needed to make 
people’s Christmas bright. 

(Stars enter and do a drill with 
flashlights on darkened stage. Di- 
rections for making star shields for 
flashlights are given at the end of 
this play. See “Flag Day Drill” in 
Creative Rhythms for music and 
drill patterns. Or the Stars may sing 
“The Christmas Star” found on 
page 47 of the December 1959 
INSTRUCTOR. ) 

( You may add or substitute other 
Christmas Things throughout, of 
course, but the program should not 
be too long, probably not over an 
hour. Possibilities are angels, a 
ornaments, candy 
canes, dolls, and mechanical toys.) 

TEACHER—SO now all the Christ- 
mas Things have left Christmas 
Town to go where people live. All 
through December they will be 
quiet and do just what people want 
them to do, but we know that they 
can be very lively, don’t we? We 
saw them in Christmas Town. 

(Your finale will depend on 
where the children stay before and 


creche, tree 


after their stage appearance. One 
possibility is to have the Pupils 
with their Christmas things return 
to the stage from one side and the 
costumed Leader of each group go 
hack on stage from the other side. 
The child who brought a star then 
takes the hand of the Star Leader, 





Ways to Say It 
Vincent Edwards 


in Germany, it’s Froehliche 
W eihnachten! 

In Brazil, it's Boas Festas! 

In Denmark, it’s Glaedilig Jul! 

In Finland, it’s Nouska Joulua! 

In France, it’s Joyeux Noel! 

In Holland, it’s Vrolyk Kerstfeest! 

In Italy, it’s Buon Natale! 

In Spain, it’s Felices Pascuas! 

in Sweden, it’s God Jul! 

But for you and me and all other 

English-speaking girls and boys the 
world over, it’s 


Merry CHristTmMas 





and so on. Then the Leaders sing 
the following to the tune of “I Saw 
Three Ships.” The Pupils may re- 
peat ea h stanza with appropriate 
changes of pronouns. Music can be 
found in Christmas Carolers’ Book 
by Schmitt, Hall & McCreary Co., 
Minneapolis 15, Minn.) 

FINALE— 

You saw us all in Christmas Town 

The Christmas Things, the 

Christmas Things. 

You saw us all in Christmas Town 
Where we were making merry. 
You'll find us next where people 

live— 

The Christmas Things, the 

Christmas Things. 
You'll find us next where people 
live 

To help make their Christmas 

merry. 

(All on stage stand in one line, 
join hands, and say “Merry Christ- 
mas to all.” They exit while the 
music to the last song is played 
again.) 


PRODUCTION NOTES 

Scenery.—In some schools, a 
committee of teachers, a junior-high 
industrial-arts department, or up- 
per-grade volunteers may create 
the stage setting for this play, but 
primary children can do a job sat- 
isfying to them. Most of them like 
to draw and color houses. Have a 
big day of doing that. Encourage 
some children to make very large 
houses on special paper you pro- 
vide. Added touches, such as cotton 
snow and glitter, will make the 
houses look like the houses in 
Christmas Town. Make a mural by 
pasting these house pictures on a 
blue background or pinning them 
to the stage backdrop. 

Handling a large cast—What to 
do with the performers before and 
after their stage appearance is a 
big problem. Most teachers find 
that it is not a good idea to have 
the entire cast remain on stage even 
if there is room for them; their rest- 
lessness is distracting. If possible, 
reserve the front rows of auditori- 
um seats for the performers so they, 
too, can enjoy the show. Of course 
there must be casy access to the 
stage, but movable steps can be 
provided if your stage doesn’t have 
built-in ones. If you have two sets 
of steps, conceal them with a 
“house” on the entrance side and 
a tunnellike barricade on the next 
side labeled TO HOME TOWN. 

A less desirable but commonly 
practiced solution is to keep the 
children backstage (often in class- 
rooms) when they are not perform- 
ing. If you do this, try to have a 
mother or a high-school student to 
stay with each group of ten or fif- 
teen children. Provide these leaders 
with quiet games and stories, or if 
it can be arranged, show the wait- 
ing children suitable filmstrips or 
films. 

Star Shields for Flashlights.— 
Cut one, two, three, or four stars 
(depending on their size, which 
should vary) out of the bottom of 
a paper plate. Paste yellow or am- 
ber cellophane in the bottom of 
the plate to cover the holes. In the 
bottom of a second paper plate cut 
two short slits that cross each other 
near the center of the plate. Fold 
back the four resulting triangular 
pieces, thus making a hole in the 
center of the plate. Place the plates 
rim against the rim (face to face) 
and seal together with gummed 
tape. In the hole at the back insert 
the head of a flashlight, and use 
gummed tape to seal the tabs to the 
flashlight’s handle. Each child car- 
ries the flashlight in such a way 
that the lantern faces the audience. 

COSTUME NOTES 

No teacher should attempt elabo- 
rate costuming for a large cast un- 
less she has enthusiastic help and 
plenty of it. You know your com- 
munity. Either there are mothers 
who like this sort of thing or there 
aren't. Lacking mothers, a group of 
high school girls—-Future Teachers, 
perhaps—might enjoy helping 

There is a way, however, to get 
around the costume problem quite 
simply. That is to costume each 
Leader fully and give the others in 
his group some single unifying cos- 
tume touch. The following are 
rather obvious suggestions. You 
can go on from there. Even though, 
in a few cases, costumes are not 


It Happens at Christmas Town 


really important, it may be that 
your performers will be happier 
with special hats, jackets, collars, 
or some other costume detail. 

EVERGREENS—Leader; a _ green 
crepe-paper costume, fringed; oth- 
ers: green tree-shaped hats. 





A Rhyming Game 
Margaret Hillert 


Here is a game that’s fun to play. 
Listen and think of a word to say. 


If I say sky, you say blue. 

If you say one, I'll say two. 

Dogs have puppies and cats have 
kittens. 

In winter we must wear our mittens, 

I say sun, you say warm, 

You say clouds, I'll say storm. 

At Christmas we wait for Santa Claus. 

A squirrel can hold a nut in his paws. 

I say bat, you say ball. 

You say short, I say tall. 


Perhaps if we were very clever, 

This game might just go on forever. 
But if I say, “Hasn't it been fun?” 
You'll say, “Now our game is done.” 





CANDLES—Leader: the costume 
might resemble a fancy candle or a 
plain taper (encase child in roll of 
cardboard with yellow crepe-paper 
headpiece to suggest flame) ; others: 
no special costume, each carries a 
candle of the type called for in the 
poem. 

GREETING CARDS—Leader: wears 
sandwich board painted to resemble 
a Christmas card; others: costumes 
depend on what the Greeting Cards 
in the play do. 

BELLS—Perhaps the most crea- 
tive costuming would be to have 
each child wear, like a shield, a pic- 
ture of a bell he has drawn or paint- 
ed. Try for as many kinds and sizes 
as possible. Otherwise, get a uni- 
form effect, with hats and possibly 
identical boleros. 

LIGHTS—Leader: wears black leo- 
tard and long-sleeved black sweater 
and carries a string of battery- 
operated tree lights, attached to 
costume so bulbs won't burn him, 
or he carries an electric lantern; 
others: wear around their necks 
broad, stiff cardboard collars cov- 
ered with aluminum foil to resem- 
ble reflectors used with tree lights. 

HOLLY—Leader: might have a 
simulated holly wreath with over- 
size berries to wear over an all- 
green costume; others: each might 
wear a big green paper leaf shaped 
like a holly leaf extending from 
neck to knees and a red beanie cap. 

POINSETTIA—Leader: red ballet 
costume with hat made to resemble 
the flower; others: may wear ballet 
costumes also with hats that sug- 
gest poinsettias. 

RECORDS OF CAROLS—Leader and 
others might wear school skirts and 
slacks with plain-colored pullover 
sweaters or buttoned cardigans. 

REINDEER—See page 79 of this 
issue for directions for making rein- 
deer masks. Tan coverall “animai” 
costumes would add but are iiot 
absolutely necessary. The Leader 
only should have a red nose. 

STARS—NoO special costumes are 
needed if the flashlight drill is used. 
If they sing instead, try for dark 
blue outfits (regular school clothes, 
perhaps) to which silver stars of 
various sizes are attached. 
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EDMUND SCIENCE 
& MATH INSTRUCTIVES 
NOW eee od ABACUS pumas 


Stock No. 40,423-5A—Tie Clip 
(tax incl.) 
OFFSPRING OF SCIENCE... 
REALLY BEAUTIFUL CIRCULAR 
DIFFRACTION—RATING JEWELRY 
Shir g raw s py r 
“CIRCULAR | DIFFRACTION 
GRATING te J 
pris aks uf t into its 
ran ge of individual « j 
tiff rT’ grati 4 r 
ume @ rage in arrent fas 1” diameter 
Steck No. 30,349-8A —Earrings $2.20 Pstod. 
Stock No. 30,350-SA—Cufl Links $2.20 Pstpd 
Stock No. 30,372-86A—Pendant $2.20 Pstpd 
Stock No. 30,390-8A—Tie-clasp $1.66 Pstpd 


Science TREASURE CHESTS For Boys, Giris, name 


Science Treasure Chest—! xt 


mag 


Stock No. 70,342-8A $5.00 Pstpd 
Deluxe Chest—Stock No. 70,343-SA $10.00 Pstpd 


WRITE FOR FREE EDUCATIONAL CATALOG-SA 


xclusiv 
hy "he tm and ap 
fret time 


Write for Educational Catalog—"'SA™ 


EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO. 


BARRINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


UNIQUE X’mas Gifts 
for your class 


PLY-CRAFT 


THE 3-DIMENSIONAL HANDICRAFT 
WHAT IS PLY-CRAFT? 


it is a unique method of making true-to-life 
MODELS of BIRDS and DOGS by gluing PRE-CUT 
numbered SHAPES together until the model is 
formed. When finished it looks as if it was actually 
handcarved by an expert from a solid block. Truly 
amazing. Authentic in every detail. Children are 
thrilled at the resuits. 


of wf 


NO SKILL - NO TOOLS NEEDED 
FOR ALL GRADES EXCEPT K. 


Boys and Girls are equally interested. Used by 
23,000 teachers. Over 2 million models sold 


USE IT FOR A CLASS PROJECT 


Even primary children , will produce presentable 
models that look like real achievement. Older chil 
dren will create models that will take your breath 
away. A creative, educational project 


16 SUBJECTS 
8 BIRDS —- 8 ANIMALS 


Woodpecker, Cardinal, Gros 
beat, Goldfinch, Maliard Duck 
Teal, Canada Goose, Quail 
Scotch Terrier, Cocker Spaniel 
Fox Terrier, Beagle, English Set- 
tery; Dachshunde, Tiger, Soxer 
Each model comes with give, sandpaper, and illus 
trated instructions. We can also supply 5” x 74 
envelopes, the right size to hold one subject com- 
plete 


ORDER NOW irre 


' t ZENITH com., Sept. 10, Queens Village, N.Y. § 





COSTS ONLY 


15: 


PER CHILD 











4 
21S 


BIRD Sets @ $1.20 per set $ 
ANIMAL Sets @ $1.20 per set $ 
Envelopes @ 3« ea. $ 

Amount Enclosed $ 


Petree eseaen 
beaneenceoesces 
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Learning Takes Place in Unexpected Ways - - 


Especially for Slow Learners ! 


Otis, the Jack-in-the-Box 


MARY CAROLYN DOBBS 


TERY often in special classes 
' there are pupils who stay on 
the outer fringes of their group 
because of especially low 1.Q.’s 
and great immaturity. Otis was 
such a youngster. Because of his 
poor development in oral lan- 
guage, he was unable to partici- 
pate in many classroom activities. 
But one day an unexpected act 
of his was seized upon to bring 
him into the center of class life. 
Unseen by anyone, Otis had 
quietly slipped into a large card- 
board box. Suddenly, he leaped 
into view! This evoked spontane- 
ous laughter from his classmates, 
and produced a pleased grin on 
Otis’ usually very solemn face. 
Quickly he was garbed in colored 
fabrics, a mechanical guitar was 
placed in his hand, and he was 
urged to repeat his jack-in-the- 
box performance. His classmates 
were a highly responsive audience. 
Before his interest could wane, 
an account of his experience was 
printed on a reading chart. 


Come see the funny music box. 

A little jack-in-the-box is in it. 

He made us laugh. 

Thank you, Otis, for your good idea. 

Now Otis found himself the 
center of interest in his class. His 
story was read by all the best 
readers, and he accompanied 
them while they read his story in 
adjacent rooms. At each stop he 
gave a repeat performance. 

A few days later an activity 
was planned for Otis which gave 
him a chance to do something 
quite useful for the entire class. 
He was the “chef” in the prepara- 
tion of a simple pudding, the in- 
structions being given him orally, 
one by one. After the class had 
eaten the pudding, Otis provided 
the sentences for a reading chart. 
Instead of his usual halting mono- 
syllabic remarks, he stated with 
confidence: “I cooked some 
pudding. I put some powdered 
milk in it, and I put some water 
in it. I let it cook. I poured it in 
the dishes. We ate it. It was good. 
I was proud of me.” 

Along with this experience in 
oral language, Otis was helped to 


use simple arithmetic. He counted 
the number of spoonfuls of pow- 
dered milk, and the number of 
cups of water required for the 
pudding. He also had to count the 
children to know how many 
dishes and spoons would be need- 
ed. Otis made simple illustrations 
to show these numbers. 

The pupils with reading ability 
prepared a longer story about 
Otis’ activity for the daily news- 
paper. When he went home, Otis 
took a letter to his mother written 
by the class praising him for his 
accomplishments. 

Such activities, though minor 
and limited in scope, give Otis 
and others like him a chance to 
be in the foreground where pupils 
of stronger mental capacities are 
usually found. For Otis, there 
were several transformations. He 
had been antisocial in his be- 
havior and a constant discipline 
problem. Through his little ave- 
nues of accomplishment and suc- 
cess, he began to feel like an im- 
portant person. His behavior on 
the playground and in the class- 
room improved considerably. 





Hanukkah Mystery 


(Continued from pege 80) 


“My,” she thought to herself, 
‘Susan must have cleaned it before 
going to school. But I don’t know 
when she had the time because she 
and Benjy were almost late.” 

Just then the doorbell rang. Old 
Mrs. Todd from down the street 
had brought a Hanukkah gift—a 
basket of fresh fruit—and later 
Mrs. Schwartz forgot to ask Susan 
about the menorah. 

The rest of the week passed 
quickly. There were several parties. 
The Sabbath School had a special 
program and both Benjy and Susan 
were in it. Each night the 
Schwartzes lit one more candle in 
the menorah in a ceremony before 
dinner. 

On Friday evening Grandfather 
and Grandmother Schwartz came 
to dinner again. This night there 
were seven candles to be lighted in 
the menorah. 

By the time their grandparents 
left, it was Susan and Benjy’s bed- 
time. Father helped Mother wash 
the dishes. When they finished, they 
too went to bed. 

The next morning, as Father 
walked by the dining room table on 
his way to breakfast, he noticed 
how shiny the menorah was. 


“Did you polish the candleholder 
already?” he called to Mother. 

Mrs. Schwartz came to the door- 
way. “Why, no,” she said. “I haven't 
had time yet. There’s something 
strange about it, too. Every day 
this week when I've gone to polish 
the menorah it’s already been done. 
Have you been doing it?” 

“No,” said Father. “Probably 
Susan did it before going to school. 
I'm sure Benjy wouldn't take the 
time. He’s always too busy or too 
late! We must do something about 
him. He has been late to dinner 
three times this week, and he hasn't 
hung up his clothes once.” 

Just then the phone rang and Mr. 
Schwartz went to answer it. 

Since Saturday was the last day 
of the Hanukkah festival, Susan 
and Benjy had invited some friends 
for a party in the afternoon. The 
children played games and had 
good things to eat. 

Soon it was dinner time and the 
eight candles were lit. Both Susan 
and Benjy were sorry to think that 
this gay season was over. 

After dinner, the family, except 
for Benjy, gathered in the family 
room while Mr. Schwartz read a 
story aloud. 

“Where is that boy?” asked Fa- 
ther. “Surely he didn't go sliding 
this time of night?” 


Just then the door to the room 
opened and Benjy entered. 

“Where have you been?” asked 
Father. 

Benjy looked down. “I had some- 
thing I had to do. I'm sorry I am 
late.” 

“Just what was this something?” 
asked Mr, Schwartz. 

“Well—” stammered Benjy. “I 
wanted to show you that I'm not al- 
ways messy.” 

“Just how can you show that?’ 
said Mother. “Did you pick up the 
clothes in your room?” 

“Well, no,” said Benjy slowly. “I 
polished the menorah so you could 
put it away until next year.” 

Mother and Father and Susan 
looked at each other. Then they 
laughed. 

“Have you polished it every day 
this week?” asked Mother. 

“Yes,” said Benjy. 

“But we haven't seen you doing 
it,” said Father. 

“I got up in the middle of the 
night to do it. I knew I wouldn't 
have time in the mornings ‘cause 
I'm almost always late to school. 
And if I waited until after school, 
Mother would have done it al- 
ready.” 

“Well, this certainly solves our 
mystery,” laughed Mother. “And 
thank you, Benjy.” 





IDEAS... 


REN TT 
Good fo Eat vad 
i Jo Re 


An American heroes display us- 
ing the "To Be Admired” title 
from Grade 4 packet. 


“Good to Eat” from Grade | 
packet in a health display. 





"Science Tells Us" about the 
constellations from Grade 5 
packet. 


ce 


A. nature study board usiny 
“Look For" from Grade 2 packet. 


“We Find Books” as part of a 
book display from Grade 3 
packet. 


A display on “The Magic of 
Mathematics” from Grade 6 
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over 5000 teachers said: 
m “getting ideas—”’ 
m@ “doing the lettering—”’ 


No more problems then . . . hero's the easy 
way to have at least one new bulletin board 
for each week of school. Instructor Bulletin 
Boards supply both the ideas and the lefter- 
ing for more than 40 truly creative bulletin 
boards. With these packets, you can choose 
the ideas best adapted to your own class- 
room needs for a parade of attractive, stimu- 
lating displays throughout the year. Better 
yet, all of the display ideas allow for creativ- 
ity, organization, and complete execution of 
the project by your pupils. 


INSTRUCTOR 


BULLETIN BOARDS 


Each of the six graded packets contains 21 at- 
tractively lettered titles plus a 6-page Idea 
Manual with 16 sketches of actual bulletin 
boards. Specially selected and classroom- 
tested, the titles have high interest appeal 
and versatility with applications in more than 
one curriculum area. They are timely, brief, 
and easily used for many displays. 


Complete with detailed instructions, the Idea 
Manual provides from two to four specific bul- 
letin board designs for each of the 21 titles— 
a total of at least 40 displays. Included with 
the ideas are suggestions for 

backgrounds, materials, and 

_— methods of construction Each Packet 
of scenes, objects, animals, and 

people, as well as unusual 3-D $4.50 
effects. 





F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville N.Y. 1N121 
Send me the following Bulletin Board Packets @ $1.50 each: Total 
C) 2565, Bulletin Boards, Grade 1 [) #568, Bulletin Boards, Grade 4 

0) 2566, Bulletin Boards, Grade 2 [] #569, Bulletin Boards, Grade 5 

(] #567, Bulletin Boards, Grade 3 [) #570, Bulletin Boards, Grade 6 


C) Bill me, payable in 30 days. } Payment enclosed. 


Printed in black on sturdy poster papet—white, pink, 
Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 


buff, green, and blue—the titles range from 5%” x74” 
in size to a large 23” x 14'2” size. The titles appear on 
both sides of large sheets, carefully marked with cut-apart 
lines. When cut apart, titles on both sides are used. The 
variety of colors, the varying lettering styles, and the array = 4¢4"ess 
of sizes insure eye-catching displays. i 


City, Zone, State 
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34 big 5: x 8’ Perry Pictures 


Your choice of 34 Mythology, 34 Presidents, 
34 Early American History, 34 Famous Art 
Pictures beautifully: lithographed on fine 


Only $1.00 the ser 


Approved and used by hu 
CHE RISTMAS BOOKLETS 

r and the Life of Christ ¢ 
Tr © picture 
3 for $1.00 i 1961-1962 catal 
with 1600 miniature illustrat Only 36 


PERRY PICTURES, INC. 


Se DEPARTMENT E12. MALDEN, MASS.coumme 


tifully bounce 
Dookie « 





THE NEWEST KIND OF 
Teachet's Per 


¥ 
Ca WO MOLDS 


Pi -MOMY iam ore ideal for your Classroom Art- 
Croft Program. Casting and pointing PH-MOMY Figures 
ond Ploqves is not only Educational, but the Subject 
Matter con be weed with other Classroom or School 
Activities. 

ORDER YOUR PAV*MONLY MOLDS AND ACCESSORIES 
FROM YOUR ART-CRAFT DISTRIBUTOR OR DIRECTLY 
FROM US. 

SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET— WRITE DEPT. PM-1 


Leeds GSweete rrooucrs, inc. 


3541 N. Kenton Ave. Chicago 41, fil. 


FREE TAPES, Schipts iJ TRANSCRIPTIONS 
The Free Tapes, Scr ‘ T riptions you 
eed ve enrich and vitalize y Ds @ are list 
ed, ¢ fled, and separately ir od by Title, 
Sub mn the New 


bee as oe "S$ GUIDE TO FREE TAPES, 
SCRIPTS, AND TRANSCRIPTIONS 


Edited by Walter A. Wittich oh D.. Professor of 
Education, University of “ n 
Available for $6.75 on day approval 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
wix —— 


Dept. IN. Randolph 12 


TEACH IN THE WEST 
IN °62 
California teachers’ average salary for 
1960-61 was $6,513.00. 
Write for our 
Hall Teachers Agency 


Dept. A, 131 University Ave 
Palo Alto, California. 


registration forms 








PLASTI-TAK 


imitated, YEP . . . Duplicated, NOPE! 
The ORIGINAL and still the best RE-USABLE o ihe- 
f posting cherts, pepers, art t 
e. Far better the tapes 
Lasts indefinitely 
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Club Exchange 


We recommend sending one 


teachers whose names and addresses 


Exchange department. Later 


children may exchange 
If your class 
similar to those 


prepare a notice 


Exchange, Tue Instructor, 


signature and that a complete 


This department is not set up to help with pen pals from 
letter from a 


theugh there may be an occasional 


correspond in English. 


are given in Tue 
after that first letter has been answered, 
correspondence if mutually desired 

wishes to have an item 
appearing 
Dansville, 
address Is 


letter from your class to the class of any or all 


Instructor's Club 
individual 
Instructor, please 
Club 
teacher's 


published in Tue 
and mail it to: 
bears the 


on this pag 


N.Y. Be sure it 


given. 


foreign lands, 
foreign teacher who can 


It is expected that your group will reply to all the letters received if possible 


certainly all that arrive 
If vou get more 


or card of explanation 


California.—My sixth 
ls would like to exchange letters, 
tape recordings, and other items 
with pupils in other states and in 
Spanish-speaking countries. Our 
school is located in a suburb of Los 
Angeles. Address all mail to: Mr. 
Robert Willi s, Rivera Intermedi- 
te School, 7200 Citronell Avenue, 
Pico-Rivera, California. 


grade pu- 


My _ second-graders 
desire to exchange letters, pictures, 
and souvenirs with other second- 
grade children in the United States 
Address mail to: Mrs. Carmen R 
Nicholson, Las Flores School, Sier- 
ra Street, Ridgecrest California. 


California.—My fifth-grade pu- 
pils would like to exchange letters, 
post cards, and materials with other 
children of the same age anywhere 
in the world. Address all mail to 
Mrs. Zella H. Woerner, Sunset View 
Elementary School, 4365 Hill 
Street, San Diego, California. 


Connecticut.—My pupils are ex- 
ceedingly eager to be enrolled in 
Club Exchange. We should enjoy 
exchanging seashells for Indian ar- 
rowheads, and minerals of the West 
Milford is a city of rich colonial 
heritage, one hour's drive from New 
York City. We enjoy fine beaches, 
early American architecture, and 
modern schools Address Mr 
Frederic Sobanik Kay Avenue 
School, Milford, Connecticut. 


Florida.—A fifth grade wishes to 
exchange letters post cards, ideas, 
and experiences with others in the 
same grade in the United States 
Address all mail to: Miss Diane 
(srieco, Norwood Elementary 
School, 6720 Norwood Avenue 
Jacksonville 8, Florida 


Indiana.—My fifth grade would 
like to exchange experiences with 
other children in the United States 
Address mail to: Mr. Jack Smith, 
R.R. 1, Monroeville, Indiana 


lowa.—My fifth-graders are in- 
terested in corresponding with oth- 


within six weeks 
mail than you can possibly answer, 


appears in print 
duplicated letter 


alter your notice 
send a 


er fifth-graders in the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, Central America 
and South America. Address: Mrs 
Winifred Johnson, Exira Communi- 
ty School, Exira, lowa. 


lowa.—Our sixth-graders would 
like to exchange our newspaper, soil 
and rocks with other inter- 
We live in the north 
west corner of lowa in good farm 
ing country. Address all mail to 
Mrs. Roberta J. Hueser, George 
Community School, lowa 


samples 


ested schools 


George, 


Louisiana.—My fourth-grade pu- 
pils would like to correspond with 
fourth-grade children from all parts 
of the world. Address mail to: Miss 
Ernestine Shepherd, Sevier Elemen 
tary School, Ferriday, Louisiana 


Massachusetts.—My pupils in 
second grade would like to corre- 
spond with boys and girls of the 
Same grade in a foreign country or 
a Western state. We are located in 
historic Braintree, which was origi- 
nally part of Quincy, the home of 
John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams, second and sixth presidents 
of the United States. We are par- 
ticularly interested in hearing about 
home and community activities, 
and historic and other points of in- 
terest in your vicinity. Address 
Miss Janet H. Price, 40 Cheryl 
Drive, Milton, Massachusetts 

Minnesota.—Our school, grades 
1-6, would like to exchange letters, 
tape recordings, products post 
cards, pictures, and so on, with chil- 
dren from all parts of the United 
States and all countries where Eng- 
lish is spoken Address correspond- 
ence to: Mr. Roger Nelson, Princi- 
pal, Public Schools, Parkers Prairie, 
Minnesota 


New York.—My pupils and I 
would like to exchange letters and 
pictures with pupils and teachers in 
Spanish-speaking countries or those 
states near the Mexican border. We 
are located on the eastern end of 
Long Island. Address mail to: Mrs. 
Renee Richardson, First Grade, 


Kreamer Street School, Bellport, 


New York 


New York.—Our fifth-grade class 
would like to correspond with other 
fifth-grade in Hawaii or 
Alaska. Address mail to: Mrs. J. D. 
Raynor, Fairfield School, Massa- 
pequa, New York 


classes 


North Carolina.—My fifth grade 
would like to exchange letters, 
pictures, picture post cards, and 
original with 
fifth-graders in other parts of the 
United States. We live in the Ap- 
palachian Mountains. Address cor- 
respondence to: Mrs. Myrtle B. 
Wilson, Appalachian Elementary 
School, Boone, North Carolina. 


stories and poems 


North Dakota.—Our pupils in 
grades one to six desire to exchange 
post cards, snap- 
and mineral sam- 

principal crops, 
and other material. Address all cor- 
respondence to: Mr. Marvin W. 
Waldner, Principal-Teacher, Lucky 
Mound School, Parshall, North 
Dakota. 


correspondence, 
rock, soil, 
samples of 


shots, 
ples, 


Ohio.—My class of exceptional 
children would like to exchange let- 
ters with another such class or regu- 
lar classes of children of ages 12-14. 
We would be glad to send class 
picture and exchange information 
about our city if you will write us 
about yours. Address mail to: Miss 
May A. Neumann, Elm School, 
Martins Ferry, Ohio. 


Oklahoma.—Our sixth-grade li- 
brary group would like very much 
to exchange letters of information 
and all kinds of materials with chil- 
dren from all over the world. Ad- 
dress mail to: Miss Nina C. Smith, 
Ralph Bunche Elementary School, 
2703 N. Yorktown Place, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 


Pennsylvania.—My fifth-graders 
desire to correspond with other pu- 
pils in fifth and sixth grades in the 
United States and other countries. 
We wish to exchange letters, post 
cards, creative writings, and crea- 
tive art work with them. Address 
correspondence to: Mr. P. H 
Mosier, Room 203, Jefferson School 
Eighth and St. John Streets, Allen 


town, Pennsylvania, 


Texas.—Please enroll my fourth 
and fifth grades in Club Exchange 
We should like to exchange letters, 
picture post cards, and souvenirs 
with children from other states and 
countries. Address mail to: Miss 
Doris Read, 202 S. Smyth St., Mart, 
Texas. 


Virginia.—My third-grade pupils 
would like to exchange letters with 
third-graders in other states. Ad- 
dress correspondence to: Miss Rose 
M. Cherry, Brighton Elementary 
School, 1101 Jefferson Street, Ports- 
mouth, Virginia. 





Creativity in Crafts 


Continued from page 3 


so special that Mother can’t help 
but display with pride. And be reso- 
lute in the teachers’ room. The col- 
league who boastfully announces 
her children have completed thirty 
identical calendars or decorated 
thirty pot holders with sequins 
should be viewed with compassion 


but firm rebuff. Even though yours 
aren't finished, be glad hers are— 
it would be terrible to spend any 
more time on them! 

Above all, think creatively your- 
self. Jackson Pollock called it being 
deliberately inspired. Talk to your 
children in mature language about 
what they are making. Be content 
with their finished work, even 


though your added touch would 


it. Finally, be honest as 
lavish appraisals are 


improve 
you evaluate; 
insulting and audacious. 

Children’s creative hands, carry- 
ing out self-initiated ideas, can be 
miracle workers. They produce 
maturity of bearing, poised objec- 
tivity, positive controls of person, 
There are virtues of character that 
no textbook can produce and no 
system of learning can guarantee. 





iftShopping Center 


Unusual Gift! All the birds in the neigh- 
borhood can't resist the pool, playground 
and excellent cuisine on this Flight Deck. 
Clip to your window sill and observe birds 
at close range. Weather proof duralon, 
green, white trim, feeding stick, 4 seed 
wells, water pool, 17” x 15”. Gift packed 
with card. $6.95 ppd. 3 - $19.75. Duncraft, 
Dept. 1-12, Dunn Bldg., Penacook, N.H. 


. LILLIAN SMI 
1298 Sargent Avenw 
iy, Hiate , Florida 


Gold Discovered In California! 2 different 
label orders for $1. You get 200 gold 
labels with your Name & Address plus 
200 golden Monogram Labels—a total of 
400 Satingold Labels for only $1. Two dif 
ferent labels for the price of one, gives 
you a combination of Name Labels and 
Monogram Labels. Rega! Labels, Dept. 


12 Q, Box 509, Culver City, California. 


Christmas Piggy Banks Teach Thrift—idea! 
Christmas gifts. This happy-looking fellow 
goes right to work saving coins and teach- 
ing regular thrift habits to your pupils. 
Holds over 200 coins. Assrtd. colors— 
plastic—imprtd. as shown. Priced for 
school giving. 16c ea. plus 50c hndig. ppd 
Cash, schools open acc't Reiniches, 
Goshen, Indiana. 


Satin Ribbon Bookmarks for Christmas to 
stimulate children's love for books, cele- 
brate book week, Christmas & Valentine 
” bright colored shining sat 
Best Wish- 
Keep a supply on 
r a pupil's good 

cash—schools 


gifts 2” x7 

in. Imprtd. with apt verse and 

es from Your Teacher 

hand to say 

work. Only ce ppd 
i Goshen, Indiana. 


high-luster, 
outstand- 


Drafting Set. These 
plated instruments offer 
ing quality and accuracy. Set incl. plain 
and Ringhead Bow dividers. Compass 
use with ink or pencil ruling pens and all 
ts. Packed in velvet lined 
snap-button closure, simulated leather 
$3.50 ppd. Scott Mitchell House 
1S-2, 415 S. Broadway, Yonkers 


necessary pa 





The 
Orchestra 

of 
Maestro Dale 


** 
AacRAy | PUBL GAINS COMPANY 





The Orchestra of Maestro Dale—work 
book for elementary music appreciation 
Narrative highly informative, personifie 
the instruments. Contains suggested ré 
cordings, test questions, correlated activ 
ustrations to 
29 copies 85c 
raft Publishing 
Kansas. 


ties full page perforated | 
color. 1-9 copies $1, 10 

30 or more copies 80c. Da 
Company Box 177, Neodesha 


Electric Hot Pot boils 4 cups of water fast 
—for instant coffee, tea, cocoa. Also heats 
soup, canned food, baby bottles, etc. All 
electri break-resistant! Polished alumi- 
num with elec. cord, easy-pour spout, stay- 
cool base & handle. Use at table! $2.95 
ppd. 2 for $5.50 ppd. Send check or M.O. 
Spencer Gifts, MY-3, Spencer Bldg., Atlan- 
tic City, N.J. 


Christmas Gift—Paint Sets—Most chil- 
dren love to paint. Give a gift to en- 
courage their talents. This set consists of 
a brush and 8 color pats mounted on a 
6” x 7” wood-grain cardboard palette. 
Imprtd. as shown. Only 19c ea. plus 50c 
per order hndig. ppd. Cash with order, 
schools open acc't. Reiniches, Goshen, Ind. 


1000 Name & Address Labels $1. Any 3 
different orders $2 ppd. Your name and 
address printed on 1000 finest quality 
gummed labels. Free plastic Gift box. Use 
on stationery, checks etc. Printed on 
finest quality gummed paper—1000 only 
$1 Any 3 different orders $2 Handy 
Labels, 1264 Jasperson Bldg., Culver City, 
Calif. 


Mrs. Douglas 5, Baldwin 
1926 Apple Valley Road 
Rockland, Connecticut 


500 Name-Address Labels, 25¢! 500 
gummed labels printed with any name and 
address or any wording up to 4 lines 
just 25c per set. 1/2” long. In two-tone 
plastic gift box, 35c per set. Shipped in 5 
ays. Order as many or as few sets as 
you want. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money back. Postpaid. Walter Drake 2412 
Drake Bldg., Colorado Springs 12, Colo. 


3 Gift Pencils in Big Christmas Box. Each 
gift pencil printed with different famous 
Ben Franklin proverb. Ali in bright colored 
novelty box imprtd. ''Greetings from Your 
Teacher’. Only 18¢ ea. plus 50c per order 
hndlg. ppd. Cash with order, schools open 
acc't. Reiniches, Goshen, Indiana. 


Gives You $1,000 Automatically! 1962 
Calendar Banks make it easy. Force you to 
save 25¢ daily or Calendar won't change 
date. Also total amount saved. Automatic 
saver for home, vacations, car, college, etc. 
Reg. $3.50, now $1.99 each; 3 for $5.75; 
6 for $11. Add 25¢ a bank post. Leecraft, 
Dept. INS, 300 Albany Ave., Brooklyn 13, 
N.Y. Sold by mail only. Prompt delivery 





Directory of 
Book Publishers 


(See pages ! il, a 71 


i 


Childrens Press, Blvd. 


Racine Ave., Chic 


Golden Press, Inc., 63 ifth Ave., 


New York 20, N.Y 

Harper & Brothers, 49 East : 
New York 16, N.Y 

Alfred A. 
Ave., New York 22, N. 


Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., 


Boston 6, Mass. 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc., 41s 


Park Ave., S.. New York 16, N.Y 


Macmillan Co., Publishers, 60 Fifth 


Ave., New York 11, N.Y 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 
42nd S 


t.. New York 36, N.Y 


3rd St., 


Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison 
Y. 


Rand McNally & Co. Box 
Cr go 80, I 

William R. Scott, Inc., 8 We 
St ew York 11, N 

Sterling Publishing Co., Inc., 

irth ve., New York 16, N.Y 

Ives Washburn, Inc., 119 W. 4 
New York 18, N.Y 

Franklin Watts, Inc., 
A New York 22, N.Y 


Vacation Time for Santa 
See: yee we 
“T haven't any Christmas presents 
for you,” she said 
‘And I haven't any for you,” said 
Santa 


Just then there was a knock on 
the door. When Santa opened it, 
the assistant manager was standing 
there with a very large box. 

“This is addressed to Mr. S. 
Claus, so it must be for you,” he 
said Santa took the box and 
thanked the man 

“Open it,” Mrs. Claus said excit- 
edly. “It must be Christmas pres- 
ents. It’s just as if we had been out 
shopping!” 

“Look!” said Santa 
note. It’s from the elves. We didn't 
fool them after all. They must have 
heard us talking and knew all the 
time where we were going.” 


“There’s a 


and Mrs 
bottle of sun-tan lotion, two pairs 
of sun glasses, a mat to lie on at 
the beach, bathing slippers, a bath- 
ing cap for Mrs. Claus, and a cap 
with a visor for Mr. Claus. 


Inside the box were things Mr. 
Claus had forgotten—a 


And in the very bottom of the 


box was a piece of mistletoe! 


“Merry Christmas, Mama,” said 


Santa, giving Mrs. Claus a big kiss 
as he held the mistletoe over her 
head. 


“Merry Christmas, Papa,” said 


Mrs. Claus, looking very happy. 


now,” said Santa, “how 


“And 


about a Christmas Day swim?” 
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ZIPPER 
PULL 


t green with 


white, etc 





21-50 @ 16¢ ea. 


i1e-20.6 20¢ ea. 


TEACHER GIFT 


ZIPPER PULL or BOOKMARK 
Combine school orders for lower prices 
51-250 @ 


BOOKMARK 


’ 


Actual Sire 
1," « $* 








13¢ ea. 251-1,000 @ 12¢ ea. 








ns nagnets, Mmagnifvers, stationery 
» construction kits and raised relief plastic wall 


ALL ORDERS SHIPPED WITHIN TWO 
DAYS AFTER RECEIPT OF ORDER. 


REVERE PRODUCTS, West Farms Station Box 4G, New York 60, New York 


toys suitable BAUR TS Ut) Bl Meta. Uma 

FREE 8 PAGE CATALOG OR 25¢ 
FOR CATALOG, BUTTERFLY 
AND BOOKMARK SAMPLES 








1-62)—-Complete years 
——_—Fall, —Holiday, 


GRADE TEACHERS!! are you LooKina For 
BRAND NEW CREATIVE ART AND ROOM DEC 
ORATIONS??? Then try ‘Elva'’s Tips'!! These down-to 
earth classroom tested projects are genuine teacher heip 
The folio (4 Packets: Fall, Holiday, Winter, Spring 
covers each school month with creative art ideas, unique 
3-D creations, class activity, gift making, plus large out- 
ne drawings usable as seasonal room decorations for bor- 
Jers, bulletin boards, charts, murals, posters, etc adapt 
able to any grade The handy loose-leaf pages are com- 
plete with easy-to-follow directions. Teachers say the 
LET - YOUR ~- STUDENTS - MAKE - IT Folio is the 
best they've ever used. It will simplify preparation for 
the busy grade teacher and save many precious hours. 


only $3.95 or Single Packets 
———Spring, each $1.25. 


Vol. 10—I(Last year's folio $3.95 


Vol. 10 and 11—Year's F 


Send order to 


ELVA STROUSE TEACHER SERVICE »-o. 80x 507, inotanarotis 6, indiana 


$7.90 
Enclose remittance with order 


each different 





CLINTON (> 


©. R. COZZENS, Mor ia 
Member—N.A.T.A. 


TEACHERS’ 


706 South Fourth Street 


AGENCY 
lf it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
Clinton, lowa 


SESS SSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSESSESESESSSSESSSSESSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESESESESESESESESESECES 


VES - IT want my own copy of 


ne Instructor 


please bill me Vame 


St. & No. 


payment enc losed 


[ }) renew al 


121 Vail to The INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, New York 


SOHOSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSESHSSSSSSHSSSESSSSESESESESESEESECEOEESD 


City, Zone, State 


one year at $6 


two years at $11 


for 


three years at $16 











RUBBER STAMP 

IMPRESSIONS for 
QUICK EFFECTIVE 
STUDENT BYILD UP 


ACT + Size 


Please 


TAMPS VALUED AT G84 6A 


send KITS 
| red. @ $4 each 
send _@_ xiTs 
pd @$3% each 
PLEASE SEND 


FREE LITERATURE 


Stamps in rack 
with ink pods 


Name 
Address 
City Zone State 


Make check poyable to 





SUMMIT INDUSTRIES 





P.O. Box 607 ° Highland Park, Ill. 
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MA D Ere 


ORDER 


FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
YOU WILL WANT TO ORDER 


The Age of Flight—Includes 
black and white pictures of bombers, 
fighters, transports, and other planes 
present; 21 
Corporation, East 


of the past and 
(United Aircraft 
Hartford 8, Conn.; free). 


pages 


Australia, A Guide for Teach- 
ers: Intermediate Grades— 
Comprehensive course-of-study outline 
that includes ideas for teaching pro- 
recreational 

children’s 


pupil activities, 
reading, bibliography of 
books and reference material, listing 
of visual aids (Australian News and 
Information Bureau, 636 Fifth Ave. 
New York 20, N.Y.; free to teachers). 


cedure, 


Conference Time for Teachers 
and Parents—aAn attractively il- 
lustrated 32-page handbook that sug- 
gests new tips for parent-teacher con- 
ferences; chapter titles include: What 
Parents Want to Know, The Group 
Individual 
Follow-up 


Conferences, 
(Na- 


Conterence, 
and Evaluation and 
tional School Public Relations Asso- 
ciation, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; $.50). 


Discipline, How to Establish 
and Maintain It—A 1()-page book 
including suggestions on practices and 
techniques in the area of classroom 
management; will be of interest to 
both old and new teachers; includes 
chapters on preventive and corrective 
discipline (Teachers Practical Press, 
Inc., 47 Frank Street, Valley Stream, 
Long Island, N.Y.; $1.75). 


Educating the More Able Chil- 
dren in Grades Four, Five, 
and Six—Analyzes some of the 
characteristics of the more able chil- 
dren in our elementary schools; re- 
ports on s¢ hool programs considered 
good for children by many educators; 
84 pages (Supt. of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 


ton 25, D.C.; $.35). 


How and Why Wonder Books 
—Paperback books about science and 
history for youngsters; each book uses 
the question-and-answer technique to 
lead from one topic to another; well 
illustrated; latest published titles in- 
clude The Human Body, The Civil 
War, Mathematics, and Atomic Energy 
(Wonder Books, Inc., 1107 Broadway, 
New York 10, N.Y.; $.50 each). 


How to Help Your Child Learn 
—A 40-page illustrated booklet that 
what youngsters learn in 
grades 14, and how they are taught: 
lists specific things parents can do at 
home to reinforce the school’s teach- 
ing (National School Public Relations 
Association, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C., $.50). 


discusses 


How te Keep in Touch with 
United States Government 
Publications—Leaflet listing free 
price lists of available publications; 


also available is a biweekly listing of 
new and popular Government publica- 
tions, Selected List of United States 
Government Publications (U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
13, D.C.; both are free). 


Ideas from Elmer on Party 
and Home Decoration—QA new 
16-page pamphlet that includes 15 holi- 
day and party decorating projects and 
15 home contains 
easy-to-follow illustrations and direc- 
tions for making the items (Depart- 
ment H, The Borden Chemical Com- 
Ave.. New York 


self-addressed, 


decorating ideas ; 


pany, 350 Madison 
7, N.Y.; 


stamped envelope). 


free; send 


Let's All Sing—A pocket-size book 
containing 158 songs; includes familiar 
camping other favorites 
(American Camping Association, Inc., 
Bradford Woods, Martinsville, Indi- 
ana; $40; rates on quantity orders). 


songs and 


LIFE Map—A five-color, 38” x 52” 
wall map of the ocean floors; visual- 
izes some of the scientific discoveries 
during the International Geophysical 
Year (LIFE Map, Box 20, Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, N.Y.; $1.00). 


Calendar—Pictures 
animals (The 
Association, 896 
Denver 3, 


1962 Pet 
feature kindness to 
American Humane 
Pennsylvania St., 
$.10; rates on quantity orders). 


Colo.; 


Satellites and Space Travel— 
Geared for junior high school level, 
this informative 36-page book is well 
illustrated and easy to read; explains 
fundamentals of and rocket 
technology, as does another new book, 
Rockets and Missiles; both were 
checked for accuracy by Wernher von 
Braun (Row, Peterson and Company, 
Evanston, Ill.; $.52 each). 


space 


Soil Tester Kit—lIncludes enough 
lime testing solution for several tests 
plus easy-to-follow instructions; tells 
if soil is acid or alkaline and to what 
per cent (Sudbury Laboratory, Dept. 
208, Sudbury, Mass.; $.98). 


Teaching Opportunities 
Abroad overseas 
teacher requirements, benefits, and sal- 
aries, and gives sources for further de- 
tailed inquiry; Guide to Employment 
ibroad, a companion booklet, pro- 
vides a general survey of employment 
overseas (Hill International Publica- 
tions, Dept. 93, P.O. Box 79, East Islip, 
N.Y.; both together are $1.00). 


— Summarizes 


207 Ways to Use a Tape Re- 
corder—Describes ways to use tape 
recorders in 
and so on; also includes helpful tips 


schools, homes, offices, 


on actual tape-recorder use and the 
handling and splicing of tapes (Mag- 
necord Sales Department, Midwestern 
Instruments, Inc., P.O. Box 7509, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma; free). 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO THE ADDRESS GIVEN IN 


EACH CASE. 


DO NOT WRITE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. 





ue Instructor Coupon Service 


FREE and INEXPENSIVE CLASSROOM MATERIALS 


] GOLDEN PRESS INC. Send for your Free 
Guide to Golden Readers'' by Adelaide 
Holl. Contains suggested activities so that 
the reading experience can be made more 
enjoyable and meaningful for the child. 


NEW BESELER VU-LYTE III opaque pro- 
jector. Descriptive brochure on startling 
new design in opaque projectors. 


TCA-AIR CANADA. Please send informa- 
tion about Canada and Europe 


BORROW $100 to $800 BY MAIL. Teach- 
ers may borrow any amount needed—$100 
to $800 in complete privacy and confidence 
BY MAIL. Postal Finance Company—Old 
established company. No payments during 
summer. Information sent in plain envelope 


GOLDEN PRESS INC. Complete informa- 
tion on the new Golden Reference Program 
for grades 3 to 6, which includes; the re- 
vision edition of the Golden Book Encyclo- 
pedia, the Golden Picture Atlas of the 
World, the Golden Book Ililustrated Dic- 
tionary, and the Golden Treasury of Know!- 
edge. 


FREE EDUCATIONAL CATALOG “SA”. 
Write for EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO.'s 
free educational catalog ‘SA’ - 96 pages 
of new Math-Science instructional devices 
Kits: materials and projects for Science 
Fair; Science equipment; instruments 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. Please 
send me a copy of your new ‘Guide to 
Teaching Reference Skills, a four-page 
folder full of heipful suggestions for teach- 
ing reference skills at the elementary school 
level. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY. Set 
of 12” x 19” charts of Speedball Pen Letter- 
ing; Lessons on Linoleum Block Printing; 
Two New Charts showing Large Lettering 
for Flash Cards. 


“THE USE OF THE VYUGRAPH AS AN 
INSTRUCTIONAL AID."" An informative 
booklet on using the Beseler VuGraph Over- 
head Projector to facilitate teaching Eng- 
lish, history, mathematics, science and all 
other subjects 


UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIA- 
TION. Send me free the completely new 
Beet Sugar Kit for middle & upper grades 


GOLDEN PRESS, INC. Complete list of 
Golden Books in Goldencraft Binding. Ex- 
cellent books for Elementary and High 
School Grades, covering Language Arts, 
Science, Literature, Social Studies 


SURINAM TOURIST BUREAU. Please send 
without obligation literature on Surinam. 


TRANS-ATLANTIC PASSENGER STEAMSHIP 
CONFERENCE. Send your free Passenger 
Steamship Kit for grades 4 and above. 


BESELER VU-GRAPH BROCHURE. IIlus- 
trates and gives complete details on all 
Beseler Overhead Projectors 


GOLDEN PRESS, INC. Reading and Study 
Guide for the use of the Golden Book En- 
cyclopedia in schools and libraries. 


ICELANDIC AIRLINES, LOFTLEIDIR. Send 
FREE folder on lowest air fares to Europe, 
biggest Family Plan savings, and Iceland, 
new tourist discovery. Direct to 10 coun- 
tries, connecting flights to all principal 
cities. 


SPINET ORGAN SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES. Free iliustrated booklet de- 
scribing the new Hammond $995 Spinet 
Organ. 


JAM HANDY 1961-62 Instructional Mate- 
rials Catalog. 909 Filmsirips, records and 
films for a wide variety of curriculum areas 
at all grade levels. 


FILMS ON SOUTH AMERICA. Colorful 
brochure describing complete up-to-date se- 
ries of Coronet films on Geography of South 
America, correlated to instructional units 
in Grades 4, 5, and 6 


THROUGH GOLDEN WINDOWS. How to 
Use a Basic Library of Children's Literature. 
Free Booklet offered by E. M. Hale Co. 


21 HOW TO RAISE MONEY FOR A SCHOOL 


ORGAN. Free Booklet describing 
your school can raise money to purchase a 
new Hammond Organ 


ways 


LIQUID PROCESS DUPLICATING BOOKS. 
Send me Free Catalog 1961 edition, de- 
scribing all your Duplicating and other 
books now available. (Milliken Publishing 
Co 


FRENCH LANGUAGE FILMSTRIPS from 
Coronet Films. Free brochure describing 
how teachers with minimum of French can 
teach full year of language in grade 3-5 
with aid of 20 color filmstrips and sound 
on 11 LP records 


SUNSHINE MARKING rubber stamps bring 
a delightful response from all elementary 
classes. Send for free illustrated literature 
Summit Industries. See ad Page 86 


1962 SUMMER PROGRAM TO UNIVERSITY 
OF HAWAII. Six-week Summer Program 
ncluding 22 planned leisure and sight-see- 
ng trips. Please send bulletin and applica- 
tion information. (University Study Tour of 
Hawaii) 


CATALOG OF BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
CHILDREN'S LIBRARIES. Complete 1961 
catalog of books in library bindings, in- 
cluding BEGINNING-TO-READ READ-TO 
KNOW, INTERESTING READING Series. Fol- 
lett Publishing Company 


NEW SCIENCE ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE. Free brochure describes 
classroom science projects and experiments, 
plus complete information about this new 
20-volume Science Encyclopedia for Young 
People. Published by Childrens Press, Inc., 
n cooperation with the National College of 
Education 


HANDSOME NEW SCIENCE CHARTS which 
relate 55 Coronet films on primary science 
to teaching units in 36 textbooks, and 138 
Coronet films for intermediate science to 
30 textbooks—the most comprehensive pro- 
gram of science films for grades 1-6 avail- 
able anywhere. 


PERCIVAL TOURS abroad by comfortable 
motor coach with experienced Conductor 
Informative literature on Europe. Prompt 
ndividual attention in answering individual 
questions, quoting moderate rates. 

BAUSCH & LOMB. Catalog E-152, ‘‘Opti- 
cal Instruments for Science Instruction” - 
specifications 


complete informative data, 


and classroom applications 


KINDERGARTEN ~- 1st GRADE CATALOG. 
Illustrated 112-page catalog of toys, play 
ground equipment, books, records, aca- 
demic teaching aids in mathematics, sci- 
ence, geography. Also special materials 
for physically handicapped and retarded 
From Creative Playthings, Inc. 


FREE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG. Describes 
books sold by Library Publishers, Inc. Also 
describes their extra sales services. Displays 
set up for personal inspection and selec- 
tion by your school and/or library staff. 


1962 SUMMER PROGRAM TO UNIVERSITY 
OF MEXICO. Ejight-week Summer Session 
includes 14 planned leisure and sight-seeing 
trips. Please send bulletin and application 
for information. (University Study Tour to 
Mexico) 


BORROW-BY-MAIL. Dia! Finance Company 
wiil send you complete information about 
Borrow-By-Mail service for teachers, in a 
plain envelope as described in advertise- 
ment on Page 5 


GRAFLEX, INC. Full-color literature and 
specification on the Galaxy 16mm Sound 
Movie Projector 


SCIENCE LAB KIT. Illustrated brochure de- 
scribes the Science Lab Kit, containing 87 
pieces that fit into individual depressions, 
in three plastic drawers, in metal case. 
Manual of 154 experiments for grades 5-12 
Junior Kit available for grades K1-4. Cen- 
tral Scientific Company. 


GRAFLEX, INC. Complete Catalog of 
Audiovisual products including School 
Master filmstrip projector, slide projectors, 
Instructor 150, and accessories for micro 
projector, tachistoscope, etc. 


{B&B CLASSROOM STORAGE LOCKER. 


39) GRAFLEX, INC. 


CIRCLE CORRESPONDING NUMBER in COUPON 


Please 
send me complete information, specifica- 
tions, color samples and prices on your All 
American Tennis Shoe Locker. (DeBourgh) 


Audiovisual Digest,’' 48 
pages reviewing outstanding AV articles as 
they have appeared in educational publi- 
cations. 


4@ FACULTY DISCOUNT GUEST CARDS with 


credit privileges for Sheraton Hotels. En- 
joy low rates at 55 Sheraton Hotels, coaft 
to coast in the U.S.A., Hawaii and in 
Canada. Write for information and appli- 
cation. 


Be Sure to Include Your Remittance for 


4] TOOLS OF TEACHING 


All the Following Items. 


(School Service 
Co.) Graded illustrated catalog of Scien- 
tific Kits and supplies, Direct Process Work- 
books, Posters, Music, Flannel Board Sets, 
Games, etc.—25¢ 


42 Jolly SANTA MOBILE adds colorful action 


to the Christmas scene. A wonderful gift 
for boys and girls . also ‘'grown-up" 
kids. Fun to assembie more fuh to 
watch. Especially suitable to hang in door 
way or from chandelier extra fun 
value with its mistletoe touch. Modern 
Educational Aids.—50¢ 


453 NEW HISTORICAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


1961 edition contains 49 pages of full-color 
maps encompassing the major historical 
eras and events in both Eastern and West- 
ern hemisphere from earliest times to the 


present. Rand McNally, 64¢ ea. postpaid 


44 SPECIAL OFFER DESK REFERENCE MAPS, 


;—-———————-—~—-—For TEACHERS’ USE only -———~———____ 


11 full-color merged relief maps (| physical- 
political), 10” x 1412”. Included: World, 2 
United States maps, 5 continental maps, 
Middle America, Europe, Canada. Rand 
McNally, 95¢ per envelope postpaid. 


GILBERTON COMPANY, INC. Literature 
comes to life in CLASSICS ILLUSTRATED 
and THE WORLD AROUND US. ''The 
World's Most Honored Juvenile Publica- 
tions’ . . &@ boon to teachers; send $1.00 
for 6 sample copies and brochure; postpaid 


Print, type or write your name and complete address clearly, including Street number 
and postal zone. Without these we cannot assure delivery. Circle Numbers Desired. 


FILL IN EITHER COUPON BELOW — BUT NOT BOTH 


16 ZENITH TOY CorRP. 


Join the 23,000 teach 
ers who use Ply-Craft as Christmas gifts for 
pupils. Ply-Craft makes breathtaking 3-D 
models of Birds and Animals. Easy. No 
tools. Send for sample Bird Set {7 Models) 
at special price $1.00 


CHRISTMAS ART PACKET. Primary art ac 
tivity plans for grades K-1-2-3 all devoted 
to Chirstmas. Contains new and some last 
year's suggestions. Clark Art Service. — 
$1.00. 


KLEEN-STIK TWO-SIDED ADHESIVE in tape 
form for hundreds of classroom uses. Elimi 
nates paste, give, liquid cement. Big 108 
ft. “2” wide roll in handy dispenser.—$1.79 


HANDBOOK OF MAP AND GLOBE USAGE 
The only complete ‘‘how-to-do-it'' hand 
book on the use of maps and globes. It 
describes the maps and globes for each 
grade and their use; goals for learning and 
class exercise. Rand McNally, $1.91 ea 
Postpa‘d. 


WHAT TO DO WITH BULLETIN BOARDS. 
(School Service Co.). A brand new book 
with over 150 fully illustrated laid out bul 
letin boards, covering an extensive variety 
of subjects, events, and holidays. Each one 
is made with easily available, inexpensive 
materials. —$2.00. 


Big New Mobile . . . THE UNIVERSE! 
Demonstrates how the nine plants revolve 
around the sun, helps children understand 
the immensity of Outer Space with its 
nebulae, galaxies, star clusters Astro 
nomically accurate detail, brilliantly color- 
ful on heavy fiberboard. Twice as big as 
most mobiles, covers 9? square feet. Modern 
Educational Aids.—$2. 


CLASS ACTIVITY, CREATIVE ART MATE- 
RIAL AND SEASONAL ROOM DECORA.- 
TIONS. Complete Year's Folio New Vol 
11 covering Creative Art Activities for Fall, 
Holiday, Winter, and Spring. Elva Strouse 
—$3.95. 


MUSICAL MULTIPLICATION RECORDS. 5 
records and 11 multiplication quiz cards 
teach tables 2's through 12's. Set has own 
tunes and jingles. Pupils learn tables easi- 
ly, quickly, following gay, spirited music 
(Ad on Page 11.)—$9.95 ppd. 
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Fill in This Section If You Wish Materials Delivered HOME 


Your Name 


Street or R.D. 


No. of Pupils Tot 


Enclosed 





December 1961 


42 $.50 


Fill in This Section If You Wish Materials Delivered to Your SCHOOL 


School 
Your Name 
School St. or R.D 


City 


4 7 10 13 16 19 


l 
25 8 11 14 17 2 
3 6 9 


12 15 18 21 


No. of Pupils Tot. 


24 


finclosed .. 


23 2 31 34 
26 32 35 
27 33 36 


BE SURE TO INCLUDE YOUR PAYMENT FOR ITEMS CHECKED BELOW 


Make all Checks or Money Orders Payable to The Instructor only. 
47 $1.00 


48 $1.79 


41 $.25 45 $1.00 


4G 1-00 


43 $94 
44, $-95 


Mail this coupon and your remittance to: 


COUPON SERVICE 


The INSTRUCTOR 


51 $2.00 


49 $1.91 


50 $2.00 52 $3.95 


Total Enclosed 


Dansville, New York 


| 
| 
l 
l 
| 
| 
53 $9.95 | 
! 
| 
| 
| 
J 
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IN NEW YORK 


invites you 
TO THE 


BELMONT 
PLAZA 


Lexington at 49th Street 
near everything in Manhattan 


PLaza 5-1200 


FREE TELETYPE 
RESERVATIONS 
AT ANY ALBERT PICK 
HOTEL OR MOTEL 


D5 i312 


APPLICATION 


ON SILK FINISH 
PORTRAIT PAPER: 


For exchanging 

with friends and 

for job applications 
ANY PHOTO COPIED, 
RETURNED UNHARMED 


Save on Color, Black 


and White Photo 


Finishing. Write for 
prices. FREE MAILERS! 


oom 24 « 3, 


TOWER PHOTO CO. cusescrry2 iowa 


Aan Marie will help you solve it! Send 25« 
for brochures illustrating more then 75 actue 
bulletin board designs for almost every holi 
day, season and occasion as well as to tie in 
with many subjects. Send only 25¢ this amount 
will be applied on your first order. 


Ann Marie’s Workshop, Dept. 11218 


6048 Avondale Ave., Chicago 31, Hil. 








pr UNIVERSITY OF OSLO 


INTERNATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
Six weeks: June 30 to Auaust 10, 1962 
(All lectures in English) 


Write: Admissions Office. Oslo International 
Summer School, Northfield, Minnesota 








through the magic of 
Folkways hi-fidelity records. 
Write for free catalogue of 600 albums 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 W. 46 St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


' 


FIRST 
CLAS 
MAIL 


Team Teaching 


Dear Miss Owen: 

. . « How does it happen that you 
didn't offer reprints of the Team 
Teaching feature? (Oct., p. 39.) Could 
we have fifteen copies? 

Marie Robinson, Illinois 


How do we get additional copies of 
your “Critical Look at Team Teach- 
or can we duplicate it? 

M. S. Pressman, Maryland 


ing,” 


We printed some extra, and there 
are still copies available. If you 
want a copy for your files, send a 
post card addressed to Dept. G, The 
Instructor. None will be acknow!l- 

. . ° : 
edged, and if you don't receive 
yours in two weeks you'll know the 


supply is exhausted. 
’ 


* 


Foreign Languages 


Dear Miss Owen: 

While I enjoyed “The Foreign Lan- 
guage Controversy” by Mr. Hamalainen 
(Oct., p. 6), it failed to discuss a con- 
troversy that we frequently have. | 
would be glad to know his opinion 
on the form of the language that 
should be taught. In our vicinity there 
are many Spanish-speaking people, 
but the Spanish we are teaching in 
our school is not the Spanish that is 
spoken in the home. 

I think that this problem is especial- 
ly acute with Spanish, but it also 
exists with French and Italian .. . Dr 
Hamalainen might like to baow that 
two of our mothers taught four teach- 
ers, of which I was one, enough 
Italian to make our trip to Italy last 
summer a big success. 


Rita Sarnoff, Florida 


Says Dr. Hamalainen, “In teach- 
ing a foreign language, correct us- 
age should be stressed just as we 
stress correct usage in teaching 
English. However, a teacher should 
not deride the vernacular used by 
parents, but should emphasize the 
fact that ways of using a language 
differ according to the situation we 
are in.” 


Articles 


Dear Miss Owen: 

“Classroom Management via a 
‘Mouse’” (Oct., p. 26) was too much 
for me. I don't like mice and couldn't 
bring myself to have anything to do 
with them. . .. I am amazed that the 
school permitted a classroom to have 
a mouse outside of a cage. 

Mrs. Jack Girrard, Kentucky 


Reread the third paragraph. It 
was a tin mouse with a black rubber 
tail that cost $.27. 


After forty years of teaching, I can 
say without pain that I was once also 
“The Teacher Who Almost Failed” 
(Oct., p. 107). .. . But teachers who 
almost fail can be saved, as I was, and 
I think that your readers should know 
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fails at 
greater 


that the teacher who almost 
the beginning may have a 
potential than the one who is a rous- 
ing success the very first day she starts 
to teach. .. . You should offer copies 
of this article to teachers colleges. 
Lettie Alexander, lowa 
Well, it can be done! We made 
bread in our kindergarten, following 
Ruth Rocheleau’s recipe (Oct., p. 102). 
We borrowed five electric ovens from 
parents, asking them both to deliver 
and take away.... The children mixed 
the dough and hovered over it while 
it was rising. We baked them in the 
small pie tins from frozen pies. . . . 
All of my children now know that 
yeast makes bread rise, but I’m afraid 
that half of them still think it’s magic. 
Carolyn W. Jacobs, Missouri 


* 
Fire Prevention Week 


Dear Miss Owen: 

We got a chuckle from your cartoons 
on Fire Prevention Week (Oct., p. 
25)... . Our “Mr. Adams” did make 
the Friday fire drill realistic. We had 
ones during the 


had two previous 





realetec 


“Se Mr. Adams wants to make it —why not get the 
fire ruck down here and open the hydrants, tool” 


week that were pure practice, but the 
Friday drill, to the children’s surprise, 
was complete with fire engines, fire- 
men, policemen, and all the other 
trimmings. It had a sobering effect. 
Janice Gerring, Washington 


* 
The Strong and Silent Ones 


Dear Miss Owen: 

The interview with Mr. Boehm on 
Daty-Free Lunch Time (Oct., p. 32) 
didn't surprise the teachers in our 
school, but it left some of our school 
directors immensely surprised. .. . 
We heard the comment that perhaps 
school funds shouldn't be used to buy 
magazines that excite the teachers! 


Name Withheld 


When Mr. Robert Nardelli wrote in 
the Principals’ Forum (Oct., p. 16) on 
the importance of maintaining a stimu- 
lating intellectual climate, he failed 
to note that this must sometimes be 
achieved by teachers with little help 
from the principal. . . . Our principal 
has a very stern policy about comic 
books. He confiscates them any time 
he sees a child reading them. They go 
in his lower right-hand desk drawer. 
And, what does he do when he thinks 
no one is looking? You guessed it! 

Disillusioned Teacher 











Community 


Helpers 
Activities 


For Liquid Process 
Duplicator 








Community 
Helpers 
fA ~O) 


10 sroans ame actives 




















10 POSTERS AND 


10 STORIES AND 


ACTIVITIES ON 
DIRECT-PROCESS 
MASTERS 


—in EACH SET 


Each Set $275 


Set f 


The Policeman 


The 
The 
The 
The 


The 
The 
The 
The 


Newsboy 


pe Seem Man LARGE 


Fireman 

Postman 

Trash Man 

Milkman _ 


COLORFUL 


Set 2 


The 
The 
The 
Tae 
The 
The 


The Shoe 


The 
The 
The 


Pp ban ener enabasabasanenanenenasas 
F. 
Dansville, New York 

| Please send me: 

_] Set 


] Set 1! Posters only $2.00, #711-P 


] Set I! Posters only $2.00, 4712-P 
] Set Il Liquid Masters only $1.00, #712-m 


Street Cleaner 
: 


DRAMATIC 


Tree Surgeon a. 
Telephone Cperator 


A. Owen Publishing Co. 121 


1! Complete $2.75, 3711 
Set I! Complete $2.75, 2712 


Set | Liquid Masters only $1.00, #711-m 


en an ean an amen an anes anew an al 


ieplahasaaiaebtamiammmemeataietaom tassel 




















DEAR TEACHER: WHAT ARE YOU 
GOING TO BE DOING THIS WINTER? 


You say you'll be going to school, as usual? 
Bucking the rush hour traffic’ morning and evening? 
O oO oO 


Squeezing vour car into under-sized spaces” in 


the school parking lot? 


Listening to the snickers of the kids watching you 
rt Cc 


jack-knife’” into and out of the front seat? 


Finding your fenders bashed” by some jubilant 


hot-rodder’’? 


Stalling” in snow banks, skidding” on the ice, 


calling \AA when you can't eet your car started’? 


Pretty dismal winter ahead of you, Teacher, unless 


you go right over to your Studebaker dealer and 


trade in your old-size car for a new-size 62 LARK! 


Your community expects you to set trends, Teacher—don’t dis- 
appoint it! Drive up in a “62 Lark and watch those PTA heads 
bob in approval. Approval of the eminent good taste of Lark 
styling. Approval of the roomiest, most luxurious interiors ever 
seen in a car priced so low. Approval of the tee-totalling Lark 
engines that hate gasoline and oil. And, of course, approval of 
your fine sense of money value, demonstrated by your choice of 
a ‘62 Lark! 











TEACHER 


your 
Greevincs From 
ER 
GREETINGS FROM yYOuR TEACH 


SANTA’S XMAS 
BOX PENCIL SET 


This year, « ve these red-and-green striped pencils 
in Christm::s colors. Included are three high quality 
5¢ pencils pius a 6” wood ruler—all packed in a 
handsome Christmas Greeting box. Each pencil 


Stamped with your choice of 
“GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER" 
_ or “SEASON'S GREETINGS" 


gold-stamped with your choice 1 
SEND NO MONEY of “Greetings from Your Teacher” O- 
: or “Season's Greetings. Per Box 


(Any Quantity 
Pay only after you get your gifts 


| "Za 
Se LLL 
From Your a GROOMING SET ww... 


A welcome gift because it encourages good groom- 
ing. High quality 5 inch comb and 4 inch nail file 
are included in a leather-like, viny! plastic case, 
stamped in gilt with your choice of “Greetings 
from Your Teacher” or “Season’s Greetings.” 


No. 103 MEMO BOOK 
Simulated Leather WITH PENCIL 


A popular addition to the school 
PENCIL 


bag, as well as a handy home- 
SETS No. 101 work reminder. Size 4” x 534’. 


‘ , Cover is simulated leather, 
po Ape gdm fitted with a 50-sheet ruled 
Christmas colors, plus a 6” \ bend pad and a fine quemy We, 
weed ruler, in a well-made, 2 pencil. Your choice of "Grost- 
strongly stitched simulated age Wem vem reer © 
leather case. Each pencil \ Season's Greet- 12> 
stamped in gilt with your ~— _ Stamped ae 

choice of “Greetings from \ case in gilt. Each 
Your Teacher” or “Season's 


Greetings.” 12> \ 
\ «BALL PENS “ 
Per Set \ A feather touch will start the ball rolling. Never skips, 
never misses. In fact .. . writes more like a fine fountain 
‘ pen than an ordinary ball pen... and writes better than 
\' \ any ball pen you've ever used. The perfect gift for the 
Satelit teil ORDER -) 1) |: leet \ \ perfect student. Your choice of “Greetings 
éz from Your Teacher” or “Season's Greetings.” 1ic 
United States Pencil Co., Inc., 100 Fifth Ave., New York 11. N.Y. Printed on barrel. — 
Please send me (Prices quoted are for any quantity) F _ New! Improved! (Any Quantity) 
XMAS BOX PENCIL SETS NO. 100 10¢ Per Box 


SIMULATED LEATHER SETS NO. 101 ° 12¢ Per Set \ BALL PENcils No. 105 


GOOD GROOMING SET NO. 102 12¢ Each Gives over 10 miles of smudge-free writing. This amazing 
MEMO BOOKS WITH PENCIL NO. 103 12¢ Each Ball PENcil is the perfect students’ writing instrument. 
BALL PENS NO. 104 11¢ Each e Cartridge lasts as long as 36 ordinary pencils. 
BALL PENcils NO. 105 13¢ Each e Never needs sharpening. 
HOLIDAY BALL PENcil NO. 106 13¢ Each e Won't break, wear down, smear, smudge, transfer, leak. 
e Writes dry with wet ink. Needs no refilling. 
Check cheice § [) “GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER t e Perfectly ba!anced, locked in wood 13° 
of Greeting ( © “SEASON’S GREETINGS” for real writing pleasure. 
| will poy 5 days ofter | receive the gift \ e Bankers approved. (any Guantity) 


Nene ; , .HOLIDAY BALL PENCIL 


: No. 106 
Address : . . with attractive holly leaf and berries. 13° 
It is new, novel and fine writing. Each 


. . “ ac 
City ‘ ' Stote. Will delight your pupils. (Any Quantity) 


1 Teach of ___ Schoo! (Town) _—___ yi UNITED STATES PENCIL CO., 100 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


or Ge Gow eee eee ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee es 
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nadia pearl 





